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PREFACE. 


— SIE 


THE chief changes which have been made in the present 
edition are as follows : 

l. The principle involved in the new section, marked 
451.1, has led to the introduction of forms which without 
explanation might offend the eye of the scholar, viz. díc- 
‘say, déto- ‘draw, fid- ‘trust,’ nib- ‘veil, ód- or ódi- ‘take 
an aversion to.’ Yet these forms are as legitimate for the 
Latin language, as Avr- (sAerov) * leave,’ $vy- (eduyov) ' fly, 
in Greek grammars. Precisely as from these bases are de- 
duced the imperfect tenses Aeur-w, Aeur-&w 5. gevyw, devy-ew ; 
so we may likewise deduce in the sister language from the 
short bases the imperfect tenses dic-o, diic-o, fid-o, nib-o, and 
a perfect ddi,—forms which are no longer inconsistent with 
mahdicus, fatidicus ; dux diicis, redux rediicis, edicore ; fides 
perfidus ; conniibium, proniiba ; or ddium. 

2. It has been thought desirable to attach references to 
the quotations employed in the Syntax. 

3. Some difference of arrangement has been made in the 
‘principal parts’ of the verbs, and in the syntax of the dative. 

4. Attention has been drawn to some inseparable prepo? 
sitions which represent the Greek.ava in form and power, as 
well as to an inseparable preposition inter, of like origin and 
no way related to the ordinary preposition 4n£er ‘ between’ 
($8 834 b. and d., 1308.1, 1342.1). It may here be noticed, 
that in order to retain as far as may be the original numerical 
headings of the paragraphs, such new paragraphs as were re- 
quired have been distinguished by added digits, which have 
the appearance of a decimal notation. Instances have just 
been given. 


iv PREFACE, 


5. To the crude forms a hyphen has been affixed (as in 
the Smaller Grammar), so as to imply that an addition to the 
word must be made ‘before it is entitled to take a place in a 
Latin sentence. 

6. The defence of the crude-form system, which appeared 
in the Preface of the first edition, has been enlarged and trans- 
ferred to an Appendix. 

. T. A second Appendix touches on some new views, which 
were thought to be not sufficiently mature for admission into 
the body of the Grammar. 

It will still be found that much which is important to 
the Latin scholar is wanting in these pages. But in reply to 
some objections on this head, it may truly be urged that a 
grammar is not the proper receptacle for the notice of pecu- 
liarities, which should find a place in the dictionary alone. 
The special office of grammar is to deal with general laws ; 
and it was with justice that Cesar gave to his work on this 
subject the title of Analogia Latina. There has therefore 
been an error on the side of excess in the admission of much 
matter relating to the prepositions, the excuse for which is 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our dictionaries in this 
department. 

Lastly, the writer has to express his acknowledgments to 
Mr. John Power Hicks, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and to 
his son Mr. Thomas Key, of Lincoln’s Inn, for much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Feb. 15, 1858. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ALPHABET. 


1 Tuz Latin language was spoken in Rome and Latium, and after- 
wards spread with the Roman conquests over Italy, Sicily, and 
the greater part of France and Spain. 

2 "The alphabet consisted, as Cicero tells us (Nat. Deor. 11. 37, 93), 
of twenty-one letters. These must have been: abcdefghikl 
mnopgrsty and z,—without anyjvwyz. That the alpha- 
bet ended with x is implied in Suetonius (Aug. c. 88). Y and z 
were introduced at a late period from Greece, and for a long time 
limited to Greek or foreign words. 

3 The vowels were 7 e a o u, to follow the natural* order of 
their sounds. 

4 The liquid consonants, following the natural order of their 
formation from the back of the mouth towards the lips, were 
rinm. 

5 | Xisa double consonant, sounding as £s. 

6 Kis only used before a, as its modern name implies; for ex- 
ample, in the proper names Kaeso, Volkanus; and in kalendae, 
dedikare. 

Q is used only before w, as its modern name implies; for ex- 
ample, in sequor ; and in old inscriptions, pequnia, &c. 
Ph, ch, th, rh were not used in old Latin (Cic. Or. 48). 


* See Professor Willis’s experiments as detailed in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. for Nov. 24, 1828 and March 16, 1829. 
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2 PRONUNCIATION, 


PRONUNCIATION. 


7 ‘The true pronunciation of the Latin language is no longer 
known. The vowels were probably pronounced as they now are 
in Italian. | 

8 | In England the words are commonly pronounced nearly as they 
would be in English. 

9 When : before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called by 
the Romans 2 consonans; but was in fact a vowel 7 very shortly 
pronounced, like our y in you. But the English in such cases 
change it into a j. Thusiunior (yunior) younger is commonly 
written and pronounced ‘junior.’ 

10 When w before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called 

|. 4 consonans, but was in fact a vowel v very shortly pronounced, 
like our w in we. But the English change it into a v. Thus, 
uinum (winum) wine is commonly written and pronounced 
* vinum." | 

1l C and g were probably always pronounced as in cat and goose, 
even before ? and e. But the English follow their own rule. Thus 
Cioero, the Roman orator, is commonly supposed to have called 
himself Szsero. 

12 ‘The diphthongs, ae, oe, are generally pronounced as e. 

13 $A short syllable is pronounced rapidly, and is sometimes 
marked by a crescent (") over the vowel, as the 7 in dominus 
master. 

14 A syllable or vowel is said to be long by nature, when the voice 
dwells upon the vowel, as vérus ¢rwe. 

15 Asyllable or vowel is said to be long by position, when the 
vowel is followed by two consonants which do not both belong to 
the next syllable, as mignus great, stint they are, & mater and 
the mother. 

16 <A-straight line (^) over the vowel is sometimes used to denote 
a long syllable, as vérus true, magnus great. 

17 A diphthong is nearly always long by nature, as aurum gold, 
aes bronze, proelium battle. The few exceptions consist of words 
in which the diphthong is immediately followed by a vowel, as 
praeustus burnt at the end. 

18 | A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is nearly 
aiways. short, as filius son, filia daughter, auréus golden. The ex- 
ceptions consist of words in which the long vowel has taken the 


PRONUNCIATION. 3 


place of a diphthong, or of two vowels, as fio (for faio) 7 become, 
nullius (for nulloius) of no one, alius (for aliius) amother's: so 
especially with foreign names, as Darius (for Dareius), Medéa 
(for Medea). 

19 . A short vowel followed by a consonant should generally be 
pronounced with that consonant, as pát-er father. 

20 ^ A long vowel followed by a consonant should generally be pro- 
nounced separately from the consonant, as mà-ter mother. 

21  ]f a vowel, itself short, be followed by two consonants which 
can be pronounced at the beginning of a syllable,—as pr, cr, tr; 
br, gr, dr; and pl, —there are often two ways of dividing the word. 
Thus fünebris connected with a corpse is pronounced in prose 
fü-né-bris; but in verse it may be pronounced fü-néb-ris. In the 
comic writers, however, such a syllable is always short. 

A syllable which is sometimes long and sometimes short is 
said to be common, and is marked (™) or (7) over the vowel, as 
funébris or funébris. 

22  [fthe last syllable but one be long, it has the accent, as uínum 
wine, arcus bow, regina queen, sagitta arrow. 

23  [fthe last syllable but one be short and the last syllable but 
two be long, this long syllable has the accent, as filia daughter, 
auónculus a mother's brother. 

24  ]f two or more short syllables, exclusive of the last syllable, 

come together, the second of them (counting from the beginning 

of the word) has its vowel nearly dropped* in pronunciation. Thus 
ópéra work should be pronounced almost as ép’ra; miséria 
wretchedness, as máís'ria; exYérat he had gone out, as exi’rat; 
licrima ear, probably as l&/'r'ma.T 

If the syllable to be so dropped be an 2 (or e) or v, pronounce 
the 2 (or e) like y, the v like w. Thus mtilier woman should be 
pronounced mülyer; 4riétis ofa ram, aryétis; périimus we 
are ruined, péryimus; flüulórum of rivers, luuyórum ; Püté- 
óli name of a town, Pátyóli ; résttitüére o set up again, restit- 
wére. 

26 — Along word has sometimes more than one accent : as, immor- 
tális ¢mmortal ; r 6c ü p ér&r e (réc'peráre), to recover, to get back. 


t5 
Vt 


* See Bentley’s Terence ad Eun. ii. 2. 36; Hermann de Re Me 
trica, speaking of miserum, p. 206. 
T Compare the French /arme. 


4 WORD-BUILDING. 


27 Enelitics are little words pronounced and sometimes even 
written with the word preceding: as, qué and, matér-que and 
the mother; uó or, matér-ue or the mother; n6 in asking ques- 
tions, as matér-ne abiit? is the mother gone away? Prepositions 
placed after a noun are of this kind : as, altís-de montibus down 
from the high mountains. 

28  Proclitics are words pronounced and sometimes even written 
with the word following. Prepositions are of this kind: as, in- 
tér-nos between us, intér-se between them, in-prímis among the first, 
&-me from me. 

29 Elision. When one word ends with a vowel or a vowel and an 
m, and the next begins with a vowel or an A, the final vowel and 
m of the first word are not pronounced in poetry: thus, 


Monstrum horrendwm informe ingens citi limén ádemptum 
should be read, 


Monstr', hérrend’, inform’, ingéns cif lamen adémptum. 
Unearthly, ghastly, shapeless ; reft of an eye immense. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


30 The simplest words consist of one syllable : as the verbs düc- 
draw, Ág- drive or put in motion ; or the substantives pád- foot, 
sail- satt. 

These are called roofs. 

92 A suffüzis a syllable which is added to the end of a word and 
adds to or alters its meaning: as, düc-* draw, duc-to- drawn; 
üg- drive, ag-mén- a drove. 

33 A short vowel, generally Z, seems sometimes to be inserted 
before the suffix : as in 4g-1-li- castly put in motion, active. 

94 Several suffixes may be added one after another to the same 
root : as, Ág- put in motion, Ág-Y-li- active, igtli-tat- activity, Ágl- 
litat-1s of activity. 

Words formed by suffixes are said to be derived. 

35 <A prefix isa syllable which is placed before a root, and adds to 
or alters its meaning: as, düc- draw, dé-düc- draw down; Ág- 
drive, ex-Ig- drive out. 


* For the quantity see § 451. 1. 


NOUNS. 5 


Words formed by prefixes are said to be compounded. 
36 In the derivation and composition of words the letters are 
sometimes slightly altered: as, &g- drive, ac-to- driven, ex-ig- 
drive out; Spés- work, Spér-is of work. 


NOUNS. 
4.€. SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES, 


37 ‘The Latin language has no article, so that a Latin substantive 
may be translated in three ways: 1. without an article, as müliér, 
woman ; 9. with the indefinite article, as müliér, @ woman; 3. 
with the definite article, as müliér, the woman. 

38 With Latin substantives there are three questions to be asked: 
What is the gender? What is the case? What is the number ? 

39 ‘The genders are two, masculine and feminine. Ifa noun be of 
neither gender, it is called neuter. 

See tables of genders, $$ 191, &c. 

40 Little suffixes with the meaning of prepositions are added to 
nouns. Thus Sulmón- was the name of a town in Italy. Add 
the suffix em to it, and e-o Sulmón-em means J am going to Sul- 
mon. Add the suffix 7, and Sulmón-i h&bit-d means J reside at 
Sulmon. 

41  Anoun, before these suffixes are added, is said to be in the 
crude form. A crude form is here printed with a final hyphen. 

49 The word made up of a noun and one of these suffixes is called 
a case. 

43 There are five suffixes, which being added to a crude form 
make five cases : the nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative. "To these is generally added the vocative.* 

44 The nominative is commonly formed hy the suffix s: as, trib- 
a beam, nom. trabs. 

The nominative marks the quarter from which an action pro- 
ceeds, 4. e. the agent. Thus, in the sentence, ‘the master strikes 
the slave, the blow comes from the master: this word master in 
Latin would be in the nominative case. 


* The case so called is in reality, so far as the Latin language is con- 
cerned, a nominative; except perhaps in the singular ofthe o declension, 
viz. auc, But even with this compare the nominatives is/é, il/é, ipsé. 


6 NOUNS. 


The nominative is called the subject in English grammar. 

The vocative is used in addressing people. 

45 The accusative is formed by the suffix em : as, tráb- a beam, 
acc. tráb-em. | 

46 The accusative answers to the question whither ? or marks the 
quarter £o which an action is directed: as, ed Sulmonem, / am 
going to Sulmon. Or again in the sentence, ‘the master strikes 
the slave, the blow goes £o the slave: this word slave in Latin 
would be in the accusative case. 

The accusative is often used with prepositions : as, In urbem 
vénit, he came into the city. 

The accusative is called the object in English grammar.* 

di The genitive is formed by the suffix és or 2s; as, quo- who, 
gen. quó-iüs; trab- beam, gen. tráb-is. 

The genitive answers to the question whence ? or signifies from : 
as, cálor sol-dis, the heat from the sun. It is commonly translated | 
by of : as, c&lor solis, the heat of the sun; or by the English suffix 
’s: as, cálor solis, the sun’s heat.t 

i13 The nominative and genitive both signify from : but they differ 
in this; the nominative belongs to a verb, the genitive to a nown. 

49 The dative is formed by the suffix 67 or 7: as, i- this, Y-bi n 
this place ; tráb- beam, dat. tráb-1. 

The dative answers to the question where ? and is translated 
by a£ or 2n: as, Sulmon-i, at Sulmon; Ali-bi, in another place. It 
is used also for to, if there is no motion: as, haeret tibi, /£ clings 
to you. 

50 The ablative has two very different meanings, and perhaps two 
different origins. Sometimes it answers to the question whence ? 
sometimes, like the dative, to the question where? In the former 
sense it had originally a final d, as, from Gnaivo-, the old form of 
the preenomen Cneio- (Cneius), abl. Gnaivod. This form became 
quite obsolete. In the classical writers the ablative in form, what- 
ever be its sense, is very like to or identical with the dative; but 
the ? is often changed into.an @: as, tráb- deam, abl. tráb-6 ; or 
lost altogether, leaving the preceding vowel long: as, ala- wing, 
abl. ala. 


* The English language has the accusatival suffix in him, the accusa- 
tive of he; and in whom, the accusative of who. 

+ The English language has the genitival suffix in his, the genitive 
of he ; and in whose, the genitive of who. 


CONSONANT DECLENSION. / 


The ablative sometimes signifies from, as, Córintho- Corinth, 
abl. Córintho from Corinth: sometimes it agrees in meaning with 
the dative, as, rüs- country, D. rür-i, or Ab. rür-&, 2n the country ; 
D. Sulmón-i, or Ab, Sulmon-é, a£ Sulmon. 

51 The ablative is often used with prepositions : as, ex urbé, owt 
of the city ; cum rég-&, with the king; in urb-é, in the city. 

52 Number.—The plural is generally marked in English by s or 
en, as, dogs, oxen; in Latin sometimes by s, sometimes by um. 
These suffixes are added to the case-suffixes ; as in the genitives 
servo-r-um for servó-'s-um, of slaves; ré-r*-um for ré-’s-um, of 
things; or in the datives, vé-bi-s, ré-bii-s. 

53 In adding these case-suffixes and plural-suffixes to the crude 
forms, some changes take place, particularly if the crude form end 
in a vowel. 

54 These changes depend chiefly upon the last letter of the noun. 
Nouns are therefore divided, according to the last letter, into 
classes called declensions. 


55 CONSONANT (or THIRD)t DECLENSION. 
Mascuuine AND FEMININE Nouns. 


————— M — 


Latinc.y.| Tráb- Princép- Aucép- Reg- Niic- | 
Gender. fem. | masc. or fem. | masc. orfem.| masc. fem, | 
English. |/ree, beam.| first, chief. | bird-catcher.| king. nut. | 
Singular, ; | 
Nom. | trabs princeps | auceps rex nux | 
Voc. |trabs  |prineeps | auceps rex nux | 
Acc.  |trábem | principem | aucüpem !régem | niicem | 
Gen. |tribis | principis | auctipis |régis  |nücls | 
Dat.  |trábi principi =| auctipi régi nücl | 
Abl. trabé principé auctipé régé nücé | 
Plural. | 
Nom, |trábes | principes | aucüpés | régés  |nücés | 
Voc. | tribés | principes | aucüpés  |régés | nücés | 
Acc.  |tríbés | principés | aucüpés  |régés  |nücés i| 
Gen.  |trábum | principum |aucüpum |régum | nücum | 
Dat.  |trábibüs | principibüs | aueüpibüs | régibtis | nüctbüs | 
Abl. tribibiis | principibiis | auctipibtis | régibiis | niicibtis | 





* The v for sin the genitive is seen in the English genitives her and 
their. 

f The numbers of the declensions are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 


CONSONANT DECLENSION. 


MascuLINE AND Feainine Nouns—(contenued). 























Latinc.r.| Lapid- Custód- Ariét- Cóm-it- 
Gender. masc. |masc.orfem.| masc.  |masc.orfem. 
English. | a stone. guard. ram. | companion. 
Singular. 
Nom. | lapis custos ariés cómás aetàs 
Voc. | lapis custis Árlés cdmés aetàs 
Acc. | lapidem | custodem | áriétem | cómitem | aetatem 
Gen. | l&pidis | custodís | íáriétis | cómitis | aetatis 
Dat. lápídi  |custodi  |áriéti | cómiti aetàti 
Abl.  |lípidé  |custodé | áriétó | cómité  |aetaté 
Plural. 
Nom. |lípides | custodés | áriétes | cómites | aetatés 
Voc. | lapidés |custodés | áriéótes | comites | aetates 
Acc. | lapidés | custédés | áriétés | cómites | aetatés 
Gen. | laipidum | custodum | áriétum | cOmitum | aetatum 
Dat. | lapidibtis| custddibiis| áriétibüs| cSmitibtis| aetatibiis 
Abi.  |lipidibüs| eustodibüs| Sriétibiis| cómitibüs| aetatibüs 
Latünc.r| Mo | Pulvis- | Patér- | Climo- | Hitm- | 
Gender. masc. - masc. masc. masc. fem. 
English. | custom. dust. father. shout. winter. 
Singular. 
Nom. | més pulvis | patér clamor hiemps 
Voc. | més pulvis | pátér clamor hiemps 
Ace, mór;m | pulvérem| pitrem | clàmórem | hiémem 
Gen.  |morís | pulvéris | pitris | clamoris | hiémis 
Dat. | mari pulvéri | patri clàmori hiémi 
| ABI. moré  |pulvéré | pátré clàmoré =| hiémé 
Plural 
Nom. | mórés 2 pitrés | clàmores | hiémés 
Voc. morés o pátres  |clàmórés | hiémés | 
Ace. mórés Fd | patrés |clàmores | hiémes 
Gen. morum E pítrum | clàmórum | hiémum 
Dat. moribüs E. pítribüs | clàmoribüs | hiémibüs 
ADI. moribis : pátribüs | elàmoribüs | hiémibis | 





 —á 


* An acc. pulvéres in Horace. 
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MascuLINE AND Feminine Novuxs— (continued). 


| Latin cr.| Sol- Consül- Ráütion- | Orddn- Sanguín- 

Gender. | masc. masc. fem. masc. masc. 
English. | sum. consul, account. rank. blood. 
Singular. 

Nom. |sol consül rátió ordó Sanguis 

Voc. | sol consiil ratio ordó sanguis 
Acc. | sdlem | constilem | rátionem | ordinem | sanguinem 
Gen. | sdlis | constilis  |rátionis | ordinis | sanguinis 
Dat. |soli  |consüli rátioni ordíni | sanguini 
Abi. solé | consülé rátioné ordíná | sanguíné 
Plural. 


Nom. |soólés | constilés rationés ordinés 





Voc. soles | constilés rationés ordinés zi 
Ace. Soles | constilés rátiones ordinés hy 
Gen. *! constlum | rátionum | ordinum i 

=_ |Tv WV wv Iv M wet mam v wv Vw x i 
Dat.  |solibüs| consülibüs | r&tionibüs | ordinibüs 2, 
ADI. solíbiis| constilibtis | ritionibüs | ordinibtis 





Neuter Nouws. 


Neuter nouns differ from others only in the N. V. and Acc., 
which are always alike. In the singular these cases are nearly al- 
ways short in the last syllable, and in the plural always end in d. 




































































Latinc.F.| Ndmén- Opés- | Frigds- Robór- Cápüt- 
English. name. work. cold. hardness. head. 
Singular. 
Nom. |nómén opis frigtis robür cápit 
Voc. nomén ópüs frigüs robür cápüt 
Ace. nomén ópüs frigüs róbür cápüt 
Gen. nominis | opéris | frigdris | robóris | cípitis 
Dat. nomini Spéri  |frigóri  |robóri  |eápiti 
AObl. nomíné | dpéré | frigdré | robdré | cipité 














Plural. 






























Nom. |ndmink | ópér& | frigdré  |robórí | capita 
Voc. nomíni | Opéra |frigórí  |robórá | cipiti 
Ace. nomind | Sper’ | frigdré | robdré | cXpiti 
Gen. | ndminum | Spérum | frig’rum | rdbdrum | cipitum 






Dat. | nodminibtis| ópéríbüs  frigóribüs| robüríbüs cépitibiis 
A bl. nóminibüs | ópérfbüs| frigdribiis| robdribis| ckpitibüs 







* Not found. 
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NxzvTER Nouns—(continued). 

















Latin C.F. Ubér- Oss- Crüs- Cord- 
English. stream. Lone. leg. heart. 
Singular. 
| Nom. | übér Os ós erüs cor 
Voc. übér 0s Os crus cor 
| Ace. übér 6s ds erüs cor 
Gen. ubéris dris ossis eruris cordis 
| Dat. übéri ori OSSI erürt cordi 
| ADI. übéré oré oss crüré cordé 
PI ural. - 
Nom. |uübérá ora, OSSÁ erüriá cordá 
Voc. übérá ora, OSSÁ erüri cordá 
Ace. übéri ora, OSSÁ crürá cordá 
Gen. übárum . ossium] | erürum - 
Dat. übéribüs | oríbüs ossibtis | erüribüs | cordíbüs 
| an 4bL — üb&éribüs | oribüs ossibüs crürlbüs | eordibtis 
57 Remarks on the Consonant Deciension. 


The nominative, as has been already said, is most regularly 
formed by the addition of s: as, tráb- beam, N. trabs, 


98 If the crude form end in g or c, # is written instead of.gs or 


cs; as, rég- king, N. rex; nüc- nut, N. nux. 

59 If the crude form end in d or £, this letter is omitted : as, l&ptd- 
stone, N. lipis; cómit- companion, N. cómés. | 

60 If in Greek words the crude form end in ant, ent, or unt, the 
Nom. will end in às, is, or às respectively. 

Gl Even in Latin words, this change is sometimes found: as, in- 
fant- infant, N. infans or infas. 

62 Ifthe crude form end in r or /, the s is omitted: as, p&tér- 
father, N. pátér ; consül- consul, N. consül: ifin ^, either the n 
or the s is omitted, as sanguin- blood, N. sanguis, or in old writers 
sanguen. 

63 Ifthe crude form end in dn or én, both » and s are omitted : as, 
hómón- human being, N. hómó ; rátion- an account, N. rátió. In 
Greek names in on or ont, the » is often retained, but not by the 
best writers: as, Lacdn-, Xénóphont-, N. Lácón, Xénóphon ; better 
Lácó, Xénópho. 

* Not found, T Observe the irregular 7, 
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64 If the crude form end in s or ss, only one s is left at the end of 
the nominative ; as, müs- mouse, ds- mouth, oss- done; N. mis, 
08, Os. 

G5 If the crude form end in J, rr, or rd, the second of these con- 
sonants is omitted in the nominative : as, mell- honey, farr- spelt, 
cord- heart ; N. mél, far, cór. 

66 If the word be neuter, the s is not added: as, aléc- pickled 
herring, N. aléc. Many adjectives however take the s even for 
the neuter N. V. Ac. : as, féróc- haughty, praesent- present; N. 
V. Ac. neut. férox, praesens. 

67  Neuters in mdt, borrowed from the Greek language, imitate 
that language in dropping the ¢in the N. V. Ac. : as, poémát- a 
poem, N. V. Ac. poéma. 

68 If the crude form has a short 7 before the final consonant, this 
is often changed in the N. into £: as, milit- soldier, N. milés. 

69  Ifthe crude form end in és or ds, the N. and V. generally pre- 
fer tis: as, vénés- beauty, corpds- flesh, body; N. and V. vénüs, 
corpüs. Neuter words retain the ws in the Ac. also. Greek words 
prefer ós in the N. V. Ac. of neuters. | 

70 The crude form of comparative adjectives ends in 6s; whence 
the neuter N. V. Ac. end in 4s, the masculine and feminine N. 
and V. in dr: as, mélids- better, N. and V. m. and f. méliór, N. V. 
Ac. neut. mélíüs. 

71  *When the nominative is left with a single consonant at the 
end, the quantity of the preceding vowel generally remains as in 
the crude form: as, sálüt- safety, custod- Feeper, N. sálüs, custos ; 
and again, án&t- duck, lipid- stone, p&tér- father, have in the N. 
ánás, lápis, pátér. 

/2 But the crude forms in ór have a short nominative: as, tímor- 
fear, N. timór. Yet such a form as timdr also occurs. 

73 Crude forms in s coexist for the most part with crude forms in 
T; as, arbés- or arbór- a tree, ódos- or ódor- scent. Of these, the 
form with 7 is preferred in those cases where a vowel follows: as, 
G. arbóris of a tree, ódoris of the scent, 


* [n old writers, such as Ennius, Plautus, Terence (and occasionally 
even Virgil), nominatives, which should be short according to this rule, 
are at times long: as, pátér, like the Greek marnp. So the nominatives 
aer, sónipes, abies, ariés, pariés, Cérés, sanguis, pulvis, from the crude 
forms aér-, sdnipéd-, abiét-, ariét-, páriét-, Cérés-, sanguin-, pulvis-, have 
some of them always, others at times, a long vowel. 
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74 Ifthe crude form end in 25, é takes its place in those cases 
where a vowel follows: as, pulvis- dust, G. pulvéris. 

75 . If the crude form end in dn, én, dit, &c., the short vowel is 
often changed into 4 in those cases where a vowel follows: as, 
ordin- rank, cápüt- head, G. ordinis, c&pitis. Cárün- flesh drops 
the vowel altogether in those cases: as, G. carnis. 

76 V.—Greek words in ant form the V. in à: as, Atlant- Alas, 
N. Atlas, V. Atlà. 

77 . AÀc.—Greek words often form the Ac. in @: as, Pallád- the 
goddess Pallas, N. Pallis, Ac. Palládá ; aér- air, Ac. acr ; aethér- 
the region of fire (above the air), Ac. aethér&. 

78  G.—Greek words often form the G. in és or és: as, Pallád-, G. 
Palládós. 

79  D.—The dative sometimes takes an é instead of an 2: as, aes- 
bronze, D. aeri, and rarely aeré. 

80 | D.—Greek words sometimes form the D. in 7; as, Pallid-, D. 
Palládi. 

81 . AÀb.—The ablative sometimes takes an ? instead of an d; as, 
ciptit- head, Ab. c&pité, and rarely cípiti. 

82 N.and V. pl.—Greek words often shorten the last syllable of 
the N. and V. pl. : as, rhétór- orator, N. and V. pl. rhetórés. 

83 N. V. Ac. pl.—Greek neuter nouns whose crude form ends in 
és form the N. V. and Ac. pl. in é@ or 68: as, épás- an heroic poem, 
N. sing. épós, N. V. Ac. pl. épe& or Spa. 

84 Ac, pl.—Greek words often form the Ac. pl. in ds: as, rhétdr- 
orator, Ac. pl. rhétórás. | 

S5 . G. pL—There is an old form of the G. pl. in érum: as, nüc- 
nut, G. pl. nücérum, | 

86 | D.and Ab. pl.—Greek nouns in md often form this case in 
mdtis, rather than in mátibds: as, poémát- a poem, N. sing. poémá, 
D. and Ab. pl. poémátibüs, or poémátis. 

87  D.and Ab. pl.—Greek nouns sometimes form the D. and Ab. 
pl. in sin or st, with the final consonant of the crude form omitted, 
so as to leave the preceding vowel short: as, Troád- a Trojan wo- 
man, N. sing. Troás, D. and Ab. pl. Troásin or 'Troást. 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 


1. MascuLINE AND FEMININE NouNs. 

















Last let. o i u e | 
Declen. 2 9 4 5 | 
Latin. Auo- Aui- Acu- Re- 
Gender. masc. fem. fem. fem. 
English. grandfather.| bird. needle. thing. 
Sing. 
Nom. áuós, áuüs | duist ácüs res 
Voc. ud áuls ácüs rés 
Acc. áuom, uum! áuim, áuem | ácum rem 
Gen. Ául* áuls ácüs rél, ré 
Dat. Aud ául Acui, Acti | réi, ré 
ABL. áuó Zui, íué ácü ré 
Plural. 
Nom. Zul Aués ácüs res ' 
Voc. Zui áués Ácüs rés 
Acc. áuos áuls, dues | Ácüs rés 
Gen. áuorum áuium ácuum | rérum 
Dat. iuis Suibtis ^ | Xeübüs | rébüs | 
AD. íuls Áulbüs icübüs | rébtis 








* The o of the crude form may be traced even in those cases which 
appear commonly without it. Compare the gen. sing. gué-iiis with the 
Homeric Aoyowo; the old nom. pl. óloe for i//; with the Greek Aoyo:; 
the dat. and abl. pl. dudbis, and Gloes for il/is, with the Greek Aoyots. 


+ Thea ofthe crude form is visible through all this declension except 
in the dative and ablative plural. That it once existed here also is proved 
by the old forms égudbis, &c., and by the Greek dative povoas. 


I Compare this declension with the Greek «oAi-, N. moAis. 


§ The a of these cases was perhaps at first long, like Greek xwpà, 
orod, Anda. So agquila, Enn. Ann. 148; sancta, filia, Liv. Andr. ap. 
Prise. v1. 42; libera, Plaut. Ep. 111. 4. 62; especially in Greek words, as 
Tlurica, Trin. 1v. 2. 10; epistula, Asin. 1v. 1. 17 ; Canthara, Ep. 1v. 1, 40. 
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89 VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 
2. Neuter Nouns. 











Last letter. a 0 i u e 
Declension. l 2 3 4 5 
Latin. Bello- Mári- Cornu- 
English. war. sea. horn. 
: - 
Singular. a - 
Nom. d bellu máiré cornü S 
Voc. z bellum| | máré corniü " 
Acc. z bellum | | máré cornü s 
Gen. "5 belli / | miris [cornüs]* e 
e s em B m [e 
Dat. £  |belló mári cornui, cornü| @ 
ABI, 3 | bello mári cornü 3 
o MERC ERR uU 
e AUCTI o 
Plural. > en 
Nom. Z^ | bell miarix, cornuá =. 
Voc. $ | bell& maria cornuá g 
Acc. S | bell& maria cornuá ~ 
Uu e pen] 
Gen. =  |heHorum| márium | cornuum e 
B - v Ww Ww 4 © 
Dat. bellis máribüs | cornübüs 8 


ABL. bellis máribüs | cornübüs 





Remarks on the First, or A Declension. 

JO A very large number of feminine adjectives are of this declen- 
sion, while the masculine and neuter forms end in o: as, bóna- 
f. good, bóno- masc. and neuter. 

91 . N.—Four words add an e to make the feminine nominative: 
quae ; haec; istaec; illaec. In the last three the c has nothing 
to do with the case-suffix.t 

92 . N.—The nominative in Greek proper names sometimes has an 
8: as, Àenéà- Aeneas, N. Aenéüs; but the best prose writers pre- 
fer the N. and V. in d: as, Aristagorá. 

03 V.—The vocative of Greek proper names sometimes has a long 
&: as, Aenéa-, voc. Aenéa. 

94 Ac—The accusative of Greek proper names sometimes has an 
^: as, Aenéi-, ac. Àenéàn ; Maiá-, ac. Main. 

95 G.—The genitive has an old form in 7: as, alài. 

96 G.—The genitive sometimes takes an s: as, familia- (fám'lia) 
a gang of slaves, an establishment of slaves, gen. familias. 

* Not found. 1 See § 289. 
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97 . D.—The dative has an old form in £: as, &lài. 

98  G.pl.—The plural genitive sometimes has a short form: as, 
caelicéla- inhabitant of heaven, G. caelicdlum, instead of caelicdla- 
rum ; amphóra- a measure of content, G. amphórum. And in foreign 
proper names On, as in Greek, is sometimes written instead of wm. 

99 . D.and Ab. pl.—The dative and ablative have an old form in 
bis: as, équa- mare, D. and Ab. &quabiis. This form is often re- 
tained to distinguish the sex; otherwise, Equo- horse, and équa- 
mare, would have the same dative and ablative plural; so also 
dua- f. two, amba- f. both, have D. and Ab. duabtis, ambabiis. 


Remarks on the Second, or O Declension. 


100 The Greek words Tro- a Trojan, and hérd- a demigod, are de- 
clined like Greek words of the consonant declension. 

101 Ifthe crude form end in éro, the eis often dropped in those 
cases where a vowel follows the r; as, libéro- the inner bark of a 
tree, a book, N. and V. libér, Ac. librum, &c. See § 124.1. 

102 N.and Ac.—The nominative and accusative prefer an o, if w 
precede, as áíuo- grandfather, N. Buds, Ac. Éuom: otherwise 
w is preferred, as himo- hook, N. hàmüs, Ac. himum. But if 
the crude form end in gwo, then cus and cum are preferred to quus 
or quos, and to quum or quom : as, équo- horse, N. écus, Ac. écum ; 
antiquo- old, N. anticüs, Ac. anticum. 

103 N.—In Greek words o is preferred to u: as, Délo- the island 
Delos, N. Délós. : 

104 N. and V.—If the crude form of a masculine noun end in 70, 
the N. and V. often drop the letters that follow r: as, lYbéro- 
book, N. and V. ]Ybér; uiro- man, N. and V. uir. 

105 . N.—Three nouns form the N. in 2: ipso- se/f, N. ipsüs, more 
commonly ipsé ; isto- that near you, N.isté ; illo- yonder, N. illé. 
If nominatives so formed take after them the enclitic cé, look or 
(o, they have an Z instead of ane: hence ho- this, N. hic; isto-, 
N. istic ; illo-, N. illíc. 

106 | V.—The vocative from proper names in 2o contracts 7é into i: 
as, Antdnio- Antonius or Antony, V. Antoni. So génio- a guardian 
spirit, V. góni; filio- son, V. fili. 

107 . V.—Meo- mine contracts the V. into mi. 

108 . V.—The nominative is sometimes used as a vocative : as, Deo- 
God, N. or V. Deüs. 

1090 . Ac.— Greek proper names sometimes form the accusative with 
n ; as, Délo- the island Delos, Ac. Délón. 
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110  G. and D.—The following adjectives form their genitives in 
ius, their datives in 7, for the masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
though some of them have occasionally the more common forms. 


C.F. G. D. C.F. G. D. 
eo- ejüs el ipso- ipsis | ipsi 
quo- or | quoiüs or | quoi, cui* | &lio- álüs | abi 

cu- cülüs or cul altéro- | altéritis! altéri 
titéro- utriüs utri üno- ünlüs | üni 
neutéro-| neutriüs | neutri ullo- ullitis | ulli 
ho- hüiüs hui-c* nullo nulliüs | nulli 
isto- istiüs isti sdlo- solids | soli 
illo- illis illi toto- totis | totiT 


111 Many ofthese genitives in 2us are found in poetry with a short 
penult, as illtás ; but the genitive áliüs (contracted from aliius) is 
always long. Alteritis with a long ? is found in old writers ( 7er. 
And. rv. 1. 4 and Enn. ap. Donat. ad 7er. Ph. 11. 2. 25) : in prose 
it is usual to pronounce the 2 short: altéritis. 

112 G.—Substantives in zo contract 77 into 2: as, dtio- lezsure, G. 
oti. This final ? is sometimes written so as to overtop the other 
letters, as orI. 

113 G.—Greek words sometimes form the genitive in Z : as, Mén- 
andéro- the poet Menander, G. Ménandrü. 

114 D.—Names of places form a dative in 7 with the meaning a4: 
as, Miléto- the town Miletus, D. Mileti at Miletus; so hümo- 
ground, D. hümi on ihe ground ; dómo- house, D. dómi at home ; 
bello- war, D. belli in war: and some adjectives in certain 
phrases, as quinti dié on the fifth day, &c. 

115 JN. pl—The old nominative ended in e: as, dloe from dlo- 
yonder, instead of illi from illo-. So also in Greek words: as, 
Adelpho- brother, N. pl. Adelphoe. 

116 . N. pl.—Deo- God has the plural N. Dei, Dii or more com- 
monly Di; and eo- this or that has a plural N. ii, i, or more 
commonly hi. 

117 N. and Ac. pl.—Duo- two and ambo- doth have for the mas- 
culine N. dud and ambo, Ac. duds or dud, ambós or ambi; for 
the neut. N. and Ac. dué and ambo. 


* Pronounced as monosyllables: cui (ki), huic (hik). 

T These words may be recollected by the following rhymes: 
lus and i from ülio- altéro-, | .eo- and quo-, üno- and ullo-, 
solo- této-, ütéro- neutéro-, | ho- isto- illo-, ipso- and nullo-, 
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118 G. pl.—The genitive sometimes has a short form, especially in 
numbers weights and measures: as, duo- (wo, G. pl. duorum or 
duum; módio- a bushel, G. pl. módium. 

119  G. pl.—Greek words form the G. pl. in ón : as, Georgico- e- 
longing to agriculture, G. pl. Georgicon. 

190 D. and Ab. pl— The dative and ablative of duo- and ambo- 
are in the masculine and neuter duóbiis, ambobüs. 

191 . D. and Ab. pl.—An old form of the D. and Ab. pl. is in es: 
as, Sloes from ólo- yonder, instead of illis from illo-. 

192 . D.and Ab. pl.—Deo- has in the D. and Ab. pl. Deis, Diis, or. 
more commonly Dis; and eo- has eis, iis, is, or more commonly 
his. 

193 Four neuters in o have a d in the N. and Ac. singular: quo-, 
quód ; isto-, istüd ; illo-, illüd ; álio-, &liüd. 

194 . Ho., isto-, illo-, when compounded with the enclitic c&, look or 
lo, take neither d nor m in the N. and Ac. neut.: as, hdc, istóc or 
istüc, illóc or illüc. 


124.1 IRREGULAR O DECLENSION. 
Latinc.r.]  Pu&ro- | Viro- | Libéro- Filio- Equo- 
Gender. masc. masc. masc. masc. masc. 
English. boy. man. |tnner bark. son. horse. 
Singular. 
Nom. | puér uir libér filitis éctis* 
Voc. | puér uir libér fili áqué 
Acc. |puérum |fuirum |librum | filium écum* 
Gen. | puéri uiri libri filit or fili| qui 
Dat. | puéro uird libro filio équó 
Abl  puiro |uiro  |libro  |filio uo | 
Plural 
Nom. | puéri ulri libri fihi équi 
Voc. | puéri uiri libri filü équi 
Acc. | puéróos uiros  |libros | filids Equos 
Gen. | puérérum | ulrdrum| librorum | filiorum | équórum 
Dat. | puéris uiris libris filiis équis 
Abl. | puéris ufris — | libris filiis Squis 





* So our best Mss. for the best authors; but editors in their timidity 
generally print equus, equum. 


e 
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Remarks on the Third, or I Declension. 


125 Many words belong partly to the ? declension, partiy «0 che 
consonant declension : as, sorti- or sort- « lot or ballot. In such 
words the singular is generally formed according to the consonant 
declension, the plural according to the ? declension. (See § 148.1) 

126 Many words belong partly to the z declension, partly to the e de- 
clension : as, aede- or aedi- temple. (See $ 148.1) The forms from 
e are seldom used except in the nom.and voc. But fáme- or fími- 
hunger has an Ab. fimé with the e long, as in the e declension. 

126.1 N.—Although neuter nominatives of this declension commonly 
end in é, poti- possible has for the neuter in old writers pótis, as 
well as pótá. 

127 N.and V.—If a crude form end in 77, the letters which should 
follow 7 are often dropped in the nom. and voc. : as, lintéri- a wherry, 
N. and V.lintér; Arári- a river in Gallia, N. and V. Arar or Araris. 

128 | N.and V.—Some adjectives ending in ér? have both forms : as, 
ücéri- sharp, N. and V. àcér for the masculine, acris for the femi- 
nine ; but àcrís is sometimes used even for the masculine. 

129 Ifthe crude form end in é7, the eis often dropped in those cases 
which do not end in er: as, lintéri- wherry, G. lintris. 

130 N. and V.—If the crude form ends in 7, the letters which should 
follow / in the N. and V. are sometimes dropped : as, vigili- a night- 
sentinel, N. and V. vigil. This word is in origin an adjective. 

131 . N. V. Ac.—If the crude form ofa neuter substantive end in 
àri or di, the N. V. Ac. generally drop the final & and shorten the 
a: as, calcari- spur, N. V. Ac. calcár. These words are in origin 
neuter adjectives. 

132 N. and Ac.—Three pronouns form the neut. sing. N. and Ac. 
ind: qui- quid; i- id; &li- áltd. 

133 Ac.—Some few substantives are found only with the Ac. in 
vm : as, vi-m force, siti-m thirst ; but em is in more general use. 
With adjectives em alone is found, as from léni- smooth, Ac. masc. 
and fem. lenem. 

134 Ac.—Greek words often form the accusative in « : as, Pári- 
Paris, N. Paris, Ac. Pirin. 

185 . G.—Greek words sometimes form the gen. in ds: as, m&thési- 
knowledge, G. mithéseds. 

136 Ab —Neuter substantives (with the exception of names of 
towns) and also adjectives of all genders prefer the ablative in 2: 
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as, fnüri- sea, Ab. mari ;* leni- smooth, Ab. léni. But adjectives 
used as masc. or fem. substantives admit the Ab. in £: as affini- 
a relative by marriage, Ab. affin&. Participles in enti- when used 
as substantives, and also in the construction called the ablative 
absolute (§ 1013), require the form in e. 

136.1 Ac. pl.—A form in eis (=is) also occurs in inscriptions. 

197 G. pl.—Some nouns drop the 7 in the G. pl. : as, cáni- dog, 
Jüvéni- young man, c&l&ri- quick ; G. pl. cánum, jüvénum, c&lérum. 
This is often the case in poetry : as, ágresti- of the country, G. pl. 
ágrestium, or in poetry ágrestum ; and generally with those adjec- 
tives which have no neuter plural : as, inóp- helpless, G. pl. indpum. 

138  G. pl.—Greek words sometimes form the G. pl in ón: as, 
métamorphosi- change of form, N. sing. métímorphosiís, G. pl. 
métaimorphdsebn. 

139 — G. pl.—Plural names of festivals often form the G. pl. as if from 
a 0.F. in 10. as, Baccànali- of Bacchus, N. pl. Baecánalif, G. pl. 
Baceainalium or Baccànaliorum, 


139.1 IRREGULAR 7 DECLENSION. 
CHEM 
Lat.c.r.| Lintéri- Vigili- Affini- Animali- Calcari- 
Gender.| fem. masc.  mas.orfem. ^ peut. neut. 


a night- | relative by 


English.| wherry. sentinel. | marriage. 


————— 


living being.| spur. 















Sia ne a em tone ee here IDEM 
Nom. | lintér affinis animil ealeár 
Voc. | lintér affinis | inimàl caleir 
Acc. |lintrem affinem | ániímil calcár 
Gen. |lintris affinís ánímalis | calcàrís 
Dat. | lintri affini animali | caleari 


Abl, | lintri or 
lintré 


affini or | Xnimali or | caleàri or 
affiné Animale calcàré 


Nom. | lintrés 
Voc. | lintrés 
Acc, | lintris or 
lintres 
Gen, |lintrium 
Dat. |lintribüs 
Abl. |lintribüs 


* But máré as an abl. occurs in poetry after prepositions: as, @ mdré 
Lucr. 1. 162, dd müré Ov. Trist. v. 2. 20. 
| Observe the omission of the i before the wu. 


uigilés affines  |Énímaliá |calcarii 
uigílés  |affinés  |ÉnímaliÁ |calcàrii 
uigilis or | affinis or | &nfmalii  calcàrii 
uigilés | affines 

uigilumf | affinium | 3nimalium calcirium| 
Iibtis | affinibtis | ánfmalibüs| calcaríbüs 
affinfbüs | ánfmaltbüs| calcaribiis 
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Remarks on the Fourth, or U .Declenswn. 


140 ‘Two monosyllabic nouns, su- a boar or sow, gru- a crane, are 
not contracted like the longer nouns of this declension, and are 
therefore declined as in the consonant declension; but su- has 

- both sitbtis and suibiis in the D. and Ab. pl. 

141 Many crude forms in v coexist with crude forms in o: as, lauro- 
orlauru-/aurel. Hence the genitives Sénati, tümulti, &c. as well 
as Sénatiis, tümultüs, &c. are found. See $ 148.1. 

142 G.—From ínu- an old woman the uncontracted Gen. anuis is 
used. 

143 G.pl.—One vw is sometimes omitted in the G. pl. : as, curru- 
chariot, G. pl. curruum, or in poetry currum. 

144 . D.and Ab. pl.—Many words change the penult 4 into 7: as, 
cornu- horn, D. and Ab. pl. cornibiis. 


Remarks on the Fifth, or E Declension. 


145 . Many crude forms in e coexist with crude forms in a: as, 
mátéria- or matérié- timber. See § 148.1. 

146 G.—Old forms of the genitive, such as diés and dii from die- 
day, are found. | 

147 . G. and D.—The penult e in the G. and D. was originally long 
in all the nouns of this declension ; but if no ¢ precede, it is consi- 
dered to be short in prose: as, from fide- faith, G. and D. fidéi ; 
but from dié- day, G. and D. diei. 

148 Few nouns in e have a plural, and still fewer a G. D. and 
Ab. pl. 
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| Consonant and i. a and e. 
Latin. urb- or part- or nübi- torqui- or 
urbi-, f. parti-, J. or nube-, f. |torque-, m. orf.| - 
English. city. part, cloud. | twisted chain. 
Sing. 
Nom. | urbs pars nübés or . | torqués or 
nibis torquis 
Voe. | urbs pars nübés torqués 
Acc. | urbem partem* nübem torquem 
Gen. | urbis partis nübis torquis 
Dat. | urbi parti nübi torqui 
Abl. | urbé parté nübé torqué 
Plural 
Nom. | urbés partes nübes torques 
| Voc. | urbés partés nübes torqués 
| Acc. | urbis or partis or nübis or torquis or 
| urbés partés nübés torques 
| Gen. | urbium partium nübium torquium 
| Dat. | urbibüs partibüs nübibüs torquibtis 
| Abt. | urbíbüs partíbüs | nübibüs torquibüs 
| e and a. a and o. o and v. 
Latin. | màátéria- or matérie-, f. |bóno-orbüna-|  fico- or ficu-, f. 
| English. timber. good. Jig-tree. 
| Sing. 
| Nom. | màtériés or matérik fictis 
Voc. 
Acc. | matériem or mátériam ficum 
Gen. | — miatériae e fici or ficüs 
Dat. matériae »- fico or ficul 
Abl. | matérié or mütérià * fico or ficü 
Plural. a 
Nom S fici or ficüs 
Voc. : t ———— 
Ace rd bo ficos or ficüs 
Gen. FI ficdrum or ficuum 
Dat. zi ficis or ficübüs 
AU. ficis or ficübüs 





* Rarely partim unless used adverbially. 
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DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


149 Some nouns are not declined : as, nihil nothing, fas permitted 
by Heaven, n&quam good for nothing, quot how many, tot so many, 
and many numerals. See Numerals, § 252. Substantives unde- 
clined are seldom used except as nominatives or accusatives. 

150 Some want the plural: as, sénectüt- old age, vér- «. spring, 
süperbia- pride, prole- offspring, auro- n. gold, óleo- n. oit. 

151 Some want the singular: as, ténébra-, N. pl. téné-brae dark- 
ness 3 castro- n., N. pl. castrá camp; armo- n., N. pl. arma arms ; 
Püteólo-, N. pl. Püteóli Little wells, the name of a town. 

152 Some have both singular and plural, but with different mean- 


ings: as, 
SING. PLUR. NOM. 
aedi- or aede- a room or temple, aedes a house. 
áqua- water, áquae medicinal springs. 
auxilio- n. ^ help, auxiliá allied troops. 
cópia- abundance, copiae military forces. 
fini- end, finés boundaries, territory. 
fortüna- fortune, fortünae property. 
gratia- favour, gratiae thanks. 
litéra- A letter of the alphabet, litérae — a letter or episile. 
ópéra- work, assistance, ópérae labourers or hired men. 


153 Some nouns are deficient in one or more cases: thus, vic- turn 
has no N. or D. sing. ; óp- ^e/p has no nominative. 

154 Some nouns form their cases partly from one crude form, partly 
from another. Thus, volgós- ». mob supplies a N. V. Ac. sing. 
volgüs, and volgo- 7. the G. volgi, D. and Ab. volgo ; Ytér- n. route 
supplies a N. V. Ac. sing. Ytér, and Ytinér- 2. the other cases ; 
praecip- head-foremost supplies praeceps for the N. and V. sing. of 
all genders and the Ac. neut. sing., the other cases being formed 
from praecipit- ; vàs- n. a vessel is declined in the singular along 
with vaso- ^. in the plural. 

155 Some nouns have one gender in the singular, another in the 
plural. Thus, 


die- day ism. orf. in the singular, but m. in the plural. 
caelo- air, sky is n. 


22 ry) 2» m. » 
freno- bridle ism. $5 23 33 T. O0rT 435 
rastro- rake 18%. 3 35 i f. OY f. — 
ióco- - joke ism. is vs 3 M. OL Me — 5, 


lóco- place ism. $$ ji » Q.O0TA. —,., 
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156 Some adjectives are deficient in gender. Thus, mémér- mind- 
ful, paupér- earning-litile, have no neuter ; victrici- or victric- victo- 
rious is only fem. in the sing., only fem. or neut. in the plur. 


Some Irregular Nouns declined. 


157 Bóu- ox or cow, N. V. bos, Ac. bóuem, G. bóuts, D. bóui, Ab. bóu£&. 
Pl. N. V. Ac. béués, G. bóuum or boum, D. and Ab. bobiüs or 
bübüs. 

158 Deo- God, N. V. Detis, Ac. Deum, G. Dei, D. Ab. Deo. Pl. N. V. 
Dei, Dii, more commonly Di, Ac. Deos, G. Deorum or Deum, 
D. Ab. Deis, Diis, more commonly Dis. 

159 Dómo- or dómu- f., house, N. V. dómüs, Ac. dómum, G. ddmis, 
D. dómui, dims, with dómi at home, Ab. dómü or dómo. Pl. 
N. V. dómüs, Ac. dómüs or dómos, G. dómuum or dómorum, 
D. Ab. dómibüs. | 

160 Iou-pitér- (=pater-) Jupiter, N. V. Iuppitér or Iüpitér, Ac. Ióuem, 
G. Ióuis, D. Ióui, Ab. Ióu&. 

161 Iüs3iürando- n., oath (really two words), N. V. Ac. iüsiürandum, 
G. iürisiürandi, D. 1iüriiürando, Ab. iüréiürando. 

162 Nig- or niu- snow, N. V. nix, Ac. niuem, G. niuis, D. niui, Abl. 
nfué, Pl. N. Ac. niués, Ab. níuibüs. 

163 Ré-publica- common-wealth (really two words), N. V. res-publici, 
Ac. rem-publicam, G. D. rei-publicae, Ab. r&-publicà. Pl. Ac. 
res-publícàs, G. rérum-publicirum, Ab. rébus-publicis. 

164 Sénéc- or sén- an old man, N. V. sénex, Ac. sénem, G. sénis, D. 
séni, Ab. séné. Pl. N. V. Ac. sénes, G. sénum, D. Ab. sénibiis. 

165 Visi- uis- or ui- force, N. V. uis, Ac. uim, G. uis, D. Ab. ui. PI. 
N. V. Ac. uirés, G. uirium, D. Ab. uiribiis. | 


Some Foreign Proper Names declined. 


166 Aweia- Àenéà- Aeneas, N. Aeneas, V. Aenéa, Ac. Aenéan or -am, 
G. D. Aeneae, Ab. Aenéa. 

167 Ayyiwa- or -7- Ànchisá- or Anchisé- Anchises, N. Anchises, V. An- 
chisé or -à, Ac. Anchisén or -am, G. D. Anchisae, Ab. Anchisé 
or -à. 

168 Opeorn- Oreste- or -ta- Orestes, N. Orestes, V. Orest&, Ac. Orestén 
or -em, G. D. Orestae, Ab. Oresté. 

169 Mevavdpo- Ménandéro- Menander, N. Ménandrós or -drüs or -dére 
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V. Ménandré or -dér, Ac. Ménandrón or -drum, G. Ménandrü 
or -dri, D. Ab. Ménandro. 

170 IIlav8oo- Panthoo- Panthus, N. Panthüs, V. Panthü, Ac. Panthün 
or Panthum, G. Panthi, D. Ab. Pantho. ! 

171 A@w- Àtho- or Athdn- (and perhaps Athó-) Mount Athos, N. Athos, 
Ac. Athin Atho Athdnem (and perhaps Athón), G. D. Atho, 
Ab. Áthó or Athiné. 

172 Acor Didoi- Dido, N. V. Ac. Dido, G. Didüs, D. Ab. Dido. Also 
from Didon- N. V. Didó, Ac. Didonem, &c. 

173 Kow- or Kw- Coo- the island Cos, N. Cos, Ac. Coon or Con, G. Coi 
or Co, D. Ab. Cod or Co. 

174 Ilapt- or IIapió- Pári- or Páríd- Paris, N. Paris, V. Paris or Pari, 
Ac. Párim or -In, Párídem or -dá, G. Paridds or -dis, D. Páridi 
or -di, Ab. Paridé. 

175 AyiAeF- Achilléu- or -lé- Achilles, N. Achilles, V. Achillé, Ac. 
Achillén or -lan or -lem, G. Achilleds -lei -lis and in the best 
prose Achilli, D. Achilléi or -lei or -li, Ab. Achille. 

176 OpdeF- Orphéu- or Orpheo- Orpheus, N. Orpheus, V. Orpheu, Ac. 
Orph&& or -eum, G. Orph&ds or -éi or -ei or -3, D. Orphét or -ei 
or -eo, Ab. Orpheo. 

177 DuoveF- Iiónéu- J/zoneus, N. Ilióneus, V. Ilióneu, Ac. Ilione&, G. 
llióneós or Iliónei, D. Iliónél or -ei or -eo, Ab. Ilióneo. 

178 IlepceF- Perséu- or Persé- Perseus, like Orphéu-: but also N. 
Perses, V. Perse, Ac. Persén, G. D. Persae, Ab. Perse or -sà. 

179 Zokpareo- Socrátés- or Socrte- Socrates, N. Socrátes, V. Socrátés or 
-tés or -té, Ac. Sócrátén or -tem, G. Socrátis or rather Socráti, 
D. Sécrati, Ab. Socráte. 

180 Tepixdeeo- Périclé- Pericles, N. Périclés, V. Périclés or -clé, Ac. 
Péricl&% or -clem, G. Périclis or rather Péricli, D. Péricli, Ab. 
Périclé. 

181 Gadnr- Thálét- or Thálé- Thales, N. Thilés, V. Thálés or -lé, Ac. 
Thálét& or -tem, Thálén or -em, G. Thalétis Thális or -li, D. 
Tháletí or Thali, Ab. Tháleté or Thalé. 

182 Arv- Aty- Atys, N. Atys, V. Aty, Ac. Atyn or Atym, G. Atyós or 
Atyis or Atys, D. Atyi or Aty, Ab. Atyé or Aty. 
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GENDER. 


183 It has been already stated that there are two genders, mascu- 
line and feminine, and that those nouns which are of no gender 
are called neuter. 

184 The gender may be determined partly by the meaning, partly 
by the suffix or termination. 


Gender determined by Meaning. 


185 Males, months,* winds, and rivers, are generally masculine. 

186 Females, countries,* islands,* and trees, are generally femi- 
nine. 

187 Nouns undeclined, as fas right, n&fas wrong, gummi gum; words 
belonging to the other parts of speech used for the time as substan- 
tives, as hoc ipsum ‘ diu’ this very word ‘diw ; sentences used as 
substantives; and the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

188 Many substantives denote both the male and female, and are 
therefore called common: as, sicerdot- priest or priestess. These 
are for the most part really adjectives. 

189 Sometimes there are two different words or two different ter- 
minations, one for the male, the other for the female : as, tauro-. 
bull, vacca- cow ; équo- horse, équa- mare. 

190 At other times the natural gender of animals is forgotten for a 
fanciful gender. Thus, the words uolpe- fox, cáni- or cXne- dog, 
án&t- duck, are generally considered to be feminine. On the con- 
trary, ansér- goose, lépds- hare, are masculine. Those words which 
under one grammatical gender are applied to both male and female 
are called epicenes. If the real gender must be noticed, the words 
más- male, and fémina- female, are added. 


* The names for the months are really adjectives agreeing with the 
masculine noun, mensi- ‘ month,’ understood. The names of countries and 
islands are also often adjectives agreeing with the feminine nouns, ferra- 
‘land,’ and insula- ‘island.’ So the names of ships (naui- understood) 
and plays (fabu/a- understood) are treated as feminines. 
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Gender determined by Suffixes. 


Mascunine SurFFIXES. 

































































191 The following suffixes produce masculine nouns, They are 
arranged alphabetically according to their last letters. 
Added | Gives | my. : | 
Suffix t subst. Prom English | Is derived English | 
meaning | 
! 
a* verbs | a person | incól- | inhabit | incól-a- inhabitant. | 
ta — | a person | naui- | ship naui-ta- | sailor. 
Ye uort- | turn uort-ic- eddy. 
on subst. | man naso- | nose Nas-ón- | Big-nose. 
on verbs | man bib- | drink bib-6n- tippler. 
on verbs turba- | whirl turb-ón- | whirlwind. 
of verbs | act lüd- | play lüd-o- play. 
lot | verbs flu- | flow flitu-io- river. 
ülot | verbs | little tüm-e-| swell tüm-ülo- | mound. 
ülot | nouns| little fóco- | fire  —'| féc-tilo- |a little fire. 
cülof | nouns| little fratér- | brother | frater-cülo-| little brother. 
Ínot little És-Íno- ass. 
éro little nüm-éro- | number. 
térof | verbs | means | cdl- cul, dig | cul-téro- | plouyhshare. 
tof | verbs | one —edj léga- | depute | léga-to- deputy. 
or verbs | state time- | fear tim-or- fear. 
tor verbs | man ara- | plough | árà-tor- ploughman. 
tor subst. | man iànua-| gate lani-tor- | gatekeeper. 
tu§ | verbs |—ing | audi- | hear audi-tu- | hearing. 
ee 
192 


It would be a useful exercise to collect examples of each suffix. 


Thus, for the suffix a, from verbs, denoting a person : 


conulu-a- a messmate or guest, from cón together and uiu- live. 
» 4d zo and uén- come. 
99 scrib- write. 


aduén-a- 
scrib-a- 


a stranger, 
a secretary, 


parricid-a- a parricide, 
transfüg-a- a deserter, 
caelícóla- heaven-inhabiting, 


ignigén-a- fire-born, 


» patér- father and caed- slay. 
, trans across and füg- fly. 

», caelo- sky and cdl- inhabit. 

, igni- fire and gén- produce. 


* Words of this class may perhaps be considered as common, but the 


masculine is generally meant. 
T See the neuter suffixes. 


X These are really masculine participles, 
§ These are often called supines. 
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FEMININE SUFFIXES. 





d Gives a Thus 





























Suffix | Adde subst. English | Is derived English 
s meaning from : B 

a verbs | act füg- Sy füg-a- flight. 

a male | female | hospit- | stranger | hospit-a- | female stranger. 

ia subst. |collective| fámülo- | slave famii-ia- | family.* 

ia | people|acountry| Gallo- | a Gaul | Gall-ia- Gallia. 

ia adj | quality | miséro- | wretched) misér-ia- wreichedness. 

itia|| adj. -| quality | &mico- | friendly | àmic-itia- | friendship. 

éla | verbs | act quér-(r.)| complain, quér-ela- complaint, 

ela | subst. | state client- | vassal | client-éla- | vassalage. 

tela | verbs | act tue- (r.) | protect | ti-téla- protection. 

üla | nouns | little anima- | breath | anim-tla- | ttle breath. 

cttla | nouns | little sdror- | sister sóror-cüla- | little sister. 

ma | verbs | act fa- speak fa-ma- report. 

ina pate- be spread| pat-ina- dish. 

ina | male |female | rég- king reg-ina- queen. 

ina | verbs | act ru- rush ru-ina- downfall ^ 

bra | verbs láte- lie hid |làté-bra- hiding-place. 

éra, —— páte- bespread, pát-éra- bowl. 

tira | verbs | act fig- model  |fig-üra- shape. 

türaf| verbs | act pig- paint | pic-türa- painting. © 

ta verbs | act uiu- — | dive ul-ta- life. 

ta adj | quality |iüuéni- | young | itiuen-ta- | youth, 

ici |-torf | female | ulc-tér- |conqueror| uictr-ici- conqueress. 

e verbs | act fid- trust fid-e- faith. 

itie | adj. | quality | tristi- | sad trist-itie- | sadness. 

ti verbs | act mor- (7.)) die mor-ti- death. | 

dón||| verbs | quality | dulce- | be sweet|dulcé-dün- | sweetness. © 

gón||| verbs | act dri- (r.) | rise üri-gón- origin. 

tüdón adj. | quality |longo- | long longí-tüdón-| length. 

ion$ | verbs | act ópina-(r.) fancy | 6pin-ion- | opinion. 

tion | verbs | act dic- speak | dic-tion- speaking. 

tàt| | nouns| quality | ciui- citizen | ciul-tat- citizenship. | 


p nouns| quality |seruo- | slave serui-tüt- | slavery. 


* Literally, * a slave-gang.' 
+ Perhaps more immediately from nouns in for, as from pictor- 
* painter, pictüra- * painting. 
+ d.e. a substantive in for. | See Appendix II. 
§ But -idn as a suffix of material objects is masculine, as: 
ion | verbs | little | püg- pierce | püg-ion- dagger 
— | subst. | little | eiballo- | horse | cáball-ion- | hippocampus 
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194 Nevrer Svurrixzs. 
Added | Givesa | qm, 
; Suffix to subst. from English | Is derived English 
meaning 
]i* subst.| -———- | üníma- | life ánimà-li- lanimal. 
n* Subst. | ——— | puluino-| cushion |puluina-ri- |shrine. 
én verbs | —— ungu- | @noiné (|ungu-én- ointment. 
mén{ | verbs [instrument tég- cover X |teg-mén-  lcovering. 
o verbs iüg- goke iüg-o- yoke. 
io verbs |act, &c. | gaude- | rejoice |gaud-io- Oy. 
itio | nouns seruo- | slave  |seru-itio- |slavery. 
ülo | verbs instrument, iác- ihrow  |ác-ülo- dart. 
ülo | nouns |little paulo- | a little |paul-ülo- |a very little. | 
biilof | verbs jinstrument| uéna- | hunt  |véna-biilo- |hunting-spear 
bülof | subst. jinstrument| tüs- incense |türi-bülo- |censer. 
cülof | verbs |instrument| uéh- carry | |uéhl-cülo- |carriage. 
cülo | nouns |little dpés- work  |dpus-ciilo- |a little work. 
ino reg- king reg-no- royal power. 
éro | verbs |instrument| scalp- | scratch scalp-ro-  graving-tool. 
b'rof | verbs |instrument| cér- sift cri-bro- sieve. 
c’rof | verbs [instrument| sépél- | bury sépul-cro- |burial-place. 
ro | verbs [instrument| rád- scrape  vras-tro- rake. 
to verbs |thing done| lega- leave  |lega-to- legacy. 
to trees |collective | arbüs- | free arbus-to- —|vineyard. 
tol] | trees |collective | quercu- | oak querc-éto- joak-grove. 
ento | verbs ungu- | anoint fungu-ento- lointment. 
mento} verbs |instrument| orna- equip |orna-mento-jequipment. 
ér§ verbs it- or i- | go it-ér- route. 
Ínér | verbs | —— | it- or i- | go Yt-Ynér- route. 
ür verbs — | fulg- shine |fulg-ür- ^ lightning. 
és verbs — gén- produce |gén-és- race, birth. 
és verbs {| ——-  |frig-e- | be cold |frig-ds- cold, 
inds | verbs | —— | fac- do fác-Ínós-  |deed. 
elt 
195 The tables of suffixes here given are far from sufficient to de- 


termine the gender of all words. 


Indeed, some of the suffixes 


* These are really neuter adjectives, and the two suffixes are closely 
related ; puluinari- being preferred to puluindli- because the word has 
already got an /. 

T Silo and b'ro are probably the same suffix, the latter being pre- 
ferred after a preceding /. 

X The same may be said of ciiJo and c'ro, and perhaps tro. 

§ But és, ds, ds, dis, together with ér, dr, Or, ir and iit, are mere varie- 
ties of the same suffix. So also inér, fnis, indr, &c. are of one origin, 
Compare the last three with the Greek reyeveo- * sacred ground.’ 

|| More strictly ecto, the first syllable of which is the diminutival ec, 
see § 207. 1. Indeed the form ecto is preserved in wirecto- n., cárecto- n. 

*« See Appendix II. 


See Appendix II. 
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will be found common to the masculine and neuter tables: as, 0, 
10, tilo, tno, éro, téro, to. 

195.1 Suffixes which denote an abstract quality or act are at times 
used in the sense of collective nouns, as from 


équita- ride, équità-Lu- m., a body of riders, cavalry. 
Itálo- an Italian, Itil-ia- the body of Italians, Italy. . 
séqu- (r.) follow, sec-ta- a body of followers, a school. 


gén- produce, gen-ti- or gent- a race. 

multo- many, ^ multi-tüdón- a multitude, a mob. 
lég- choose, lég-idn- picked men, a legion. 
ciui- citizen, ciuí-tàt- a body of citizens, a state. 


nobili- noble, nobili-tat- a body of nobles, a nobility. 
iüuéni- young,  itiuen-tiit- a body of young men, youth. 
consül- consult,  consil-io- n., a body of persons consulting. 


196 It will be observed that a large number of substantives in @ 
are feminine. But the rule is far from universal; as may be seen 
in the masculines: Belga- à Belgian, Sulla- the Roman dictator, 
Matrüna- m. the river Marne, Hadria- the Hadriatic, nauta- savior, 
incóla- inhabitant. 

197 The nouns in 7 occasion much trouble. The majority are femi- 
nine, but the exceptions are numerous, These may perhaps be 
remembered by the following acrostic : 


M ascülini généris crini- 

A mni-* axi- füni-* fini-* 

S enti-* denti- calli-* colli- 

C auli- fasci- fusti- folli- 

V tri- uent’ri- uermi- assi- 

L éni- posti- torri- cassi- 

I gni- imb'ri- pisci- ponti- 

N atali- uecti- fonti- monti- 

E nsi- mensi- pàni-* orbi- 

S angui- angui-* ungui- corbi-. 


197.1 Lat.c.. Nom. English. Lat. c.r. Nom. English. 


amni- amnis river axi- or axisor ale or 
angui- anguis snake assi- assis pole 
assi- as unit calli- callis path 


* Many e’en of these, as fini-, 
Are also généris feminini, 
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Lat.c.X. | Nom. English. Lat.cr. Nom. English. 
cassi- (pc.) casses net mensi-  mensis month 
cauli- caulis stalk monti- mons mountain | 
colli- colis A natali- nàtàlis birthday 
corbi- corbis basket orbi- orbis round 
crini- crinis band ofhair | pàni- panis loaf 
ensi- ensis sword pisci- piscis fish 
fasci- fascis bundle ponti- pons bridge 
fini- finis end posti- postís  door-post 
folli- ( pl.) folles bellows sangui-t sanguis blood 
denti- dens tooth senti- sentis thorn 
fonti- fons spring torri- torris brand 
füni- funis rope uecti- uectis pole 
fusti- fustis cub uentéri- uentér belly 
igni- ignis fire uermi- uermis worm 
imbéri- imbér shower ungui- unguis na 
leni-* lenís ^ «ine-press ütéri- ütér skin. 


FORMATION AND GENDER OF DIMINUTIVES. 


Diminutives denote strictly small size, but are also used to 
denote sometimes contempt, sometimes affection. 
198.1 The gender ofa diminutive is the same as that of the noun 
from which it is formed: as, fratér- m. brother, frátercülo- m. 
little brother ; córona- f. a. circular wreath or chaplet, córolla- f. a 
small chaplet ; corpós- n. body, corpuscülo- n. a small body. 

Hence the gender of a diminutive will often assist the memory . 
to the gender ofthe primitive or word from which it is derived. 
Thus tüber-cülo- n. a Ge bump proves that tüb&r- ump is neuter. 

If the noun be ofthe first or second declension, that is, if it 
end in a or o, the diminutive ends in 4a or do (older form a, 
élo). Thus from áníma- breath or life, dim. 4nimila-. 
201 ‘If the letter before o and a be vw, e or 7, dlo and dla are pre- 
ferred. Thus from seruo- slave, linea- line, seruólo-, linedla- are 
derived. 


If the letter before a and o be an r, 7, or ^, a contraction gene- 


198 


199 


200 


202 


* Léni-=Anvo-, whence Lenaeus * the God of the wine-press, Bacchus.’ 
+ Hence nom. sanguis, acc. sanguem, lnscr. Or. 2270, 5054, the 
diminutive sangui-culo- m., and the adj. ex-sangui- ‘bloodless.’ Other- 
wise sanguin-, nom. sanguis, &c. is in use. 
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rally takes place producing a termination Wa or Uo. Thus from 
puéra- girl, ócülo- eye, uino- wine, are derived (puéréla-) puella- 
f., (6célilo-) ócello- m., (uinülo-) uillo- n. 

203 If the letter before « or o was an /, and that / was itself pre- 
ceded by a long vowel or diphthong, the diminutive ends in zi/a 
or zilo. Thus ala- wing, axilla- armpit; mala- jaw, maxilla- ; 
paulo- n. //t/e, pauxillo- n. ; pàlo- m. stake, paxillo- m. ; talo- m. 
ancle, taxillo- m. ; uélo- n. sa?/, uexillo- n. flag.* 

204 Ifthe noun be not of the first or second declension, the dimi- 
nutive generally ends in ca or clo (older form ca, célo). Thus 
from cáni- f. dog, fra-tér- m. brother, génu- n. knee, spe- f. hope, 
are derived cánicüla- f., fraterciilo- m., génictilo- n., spécüla- f. 

200 . But if the noun end incor g, £ or d, the form wa or wo is 
generally preferred. Thus from cornic- f. crow, rég- m. king, 
cápüt- n. head, lapid- m. stone, are derived cornicüla- f., regülo- 
m., cápítülo- n., (lápidülo- contracted into) lípillo- m. - 

206 Ifthe noun end in ó» or dn, the ois changed into w. Thus 
from hómón- man, vátion- f. account, are derived hómuncülo- m., 
rátiuncüla- f. 

206.1 Ifthe noun end in any of the five terminations ds, dr, ds, Or, ds, 
this syllable becomes ws. Thus from rümos- or rümür- m. report, 
arbós- or arbür- f. tree, ópés- n. work, are derived rümuscülo- m., 
arbuscüla- f., ópuscülo- n. 

207 . These rules for forming diminutives are applicable to adjectives 
also: as, paupér- poor, paupercülo-; miséro- wretched, misello- ; 
üno- one, ullo- ; molli- soft, mollictilo-; paruo- Je, parudlo- ; 
aureo- golden, auredlo-. 

207.1 Diminutives are also formed by the addition of suffixes óc or 
ic, € or t,andu.+ Thus from sén- an old man (which forms ac. 
sénem, gen. sénis, &c.) comes sén-éc- a little old man (with nom. 
sénex). Many of these diminutives have wholly superseded the 
primitives whence they were derived, so that the latter have dis- 
appeared : as, ciil-éc- m. gnat, cim-éc- m. bug, ptil-éc- m. flea, sál-ic- 
f. willow, ràd-1c- f. root, torqu-i- or torqu-e- f. twisted. chain, Áp-i- 
f. bee, Án-u- f. old woman, Ác-u- f. needle, mán-u- f. hand, gén-u- n. 
knee. 

* In these nouns a guttural has probably been lost before the 7. Comp. 
pauco- * few,” and £ela- * web’ from tea- * weave.’ 
T. These suffixes correspond to our English suffixes ock ; ie or ee ; ew, 


ue, and ow: as seen in hillock, bullock ; lassie, knee, tree; shrew, crew; 
clue ; sparrow, willow, crow. See Phil. Soc. vol. iii. 
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207.9 A diminutival suffix /eo also occurs. Thus from équo- or &co- 
horse, Sctileo-. So also there are ícüleo- m. « sting, mal-leo m. 
a mallet. Probably deo in hordeo- or fordeo- barley is virtually 
the same suffix, added to the root far- spelt. 

207.3 Diminutives may be formed from diminutives: as cista- a box, 
cistüla- @ little box or casket, cistella- a little casket, cistellüla- a 
very little casket. So from Sctilo- an eye (itself formed from an 
obsolete jco-)* come Scello- a Little eye, and ócellülo- a dear little 
eye. 

208 The feminine diminutives in to declined like neuters, as GlY- 
cério- N. Gl¥cérium, from Glycéra- Sweet one, belong to the Greek 
language. 

209 ‘To the same language belong the masculine diminutives in ?sco 
and astéro: as, Syrisco- N, Syriscüs little Syrus, pirásitastéro- a 
little parasite. 


210 Many adjectives are used as substantives, the real substantive 
being understood. "Thus: 
Médicina-, arti- art understood, the art of healing. 
Arithmética-, arti- art understood, the art of numbers. 
Médicina-, t&berna- shop understood, the doctor's shop. 
Agnina-, cirdn- flesh understood, damb’s flesh, lamb. 
Bellóna-, dea- goddess understood, the goddess of war. 
Africa-, terra- and understood, the land of the Afri. 
Annóna-, cópia- supply understood, the year's supply. | 
Córona-, uitta- fillet understood, circular fillet, chaplet. 
Compéd-, cáténa- chain understood, foot-chain, fetter. 
Mántca-, citéna- chain uriderstood, hand-chain, hand-cuff. 
Annàli-, libéro- book understood, year-book. 
Natali-, die- day understood, birth-day. 
Décembéri-, mensi- month understood, the tenth month (from 
March), December. 
Státu&ario- m. (a man) of statues, a sculptor. 
Praetório- n. (the place) of the praetor, the general’s tent. 
Granario- n. (the place) for grain, granary. 
Ouili- 2. (the place) for sheep, sheep-fold. 


210.1 Such compounds in io as trienn-io- n. (from tri- three, anno- 
year) a space of three years, interlün-io- n. (from intér between, 


* Compare oxxo- or ogco- and the German auge. 
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lüna- moon) the time when no moon is visible, are probably in origin 
neuter adjectives. 


ADJECTIVES. 


211 Adjectives are declined like substantives. 
219 Adjectives with crude forms in o for the masculine and neuter, 
in @ for the feminine, are often called adjectives of three.termina- . 


tions. 
213 Bóno- m. and n., bóna- f. good. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NV. bónüs boni  bónum | V. bóni bónae bóná 
V. boné bdnk  bónum | V. bóni bónae bond 


Ac. bónum bónam büónum | Ac. bonis bonis bóni 


G. bóni  bónae boni G. bonorum bónàrum bónorum 
D. bóno  bónae bóno D. bónis bónis bónis 
Ab. bind  bónà  büno | AD. bonis bonis bónis 
214 Atéro- m. and n., atéra- f. black. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N. atér atrá atrum | JV. atri atrae atria 
V. atér atra atrum | V. atri atrae àtrá 
Ac. àtrum atram — atrum | Ae. àtros atras atrá 
G. àtn àtrae — àtr G. àtrorum atrarum àtrorum 
D. atro trae atrd D. atris atris atris 
Ab. àtró atra atrd Ab. atris atris . àtris 
215 Aspéro- m. and n., aspéra- f. rough. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
JN. aspér = aspérí  aspérum |aspéri aspérae  asptra 
V. aspér = aspérá aspérum | aspéri aspérae ^ aspérá 


Ac. aspérum aspéram aspérum |aspéros aspéras = aspérá 
G. asp&rI aspérae aspéri  |aspérórum aspérarum aspérorum 
D. aspéró  aspérae aspéro  |aspéris ^ aspéris aspéris 
Ab.aspéró  aspérà aspérd lasptris aspéris aspéris 


216 Adjectives with crude form in 7 are often called adjectives of 


two terminations. 
D 
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917 Tristi- bitter, 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
JN. tristis tristis tristé | JV. tristes tristés iristií 
V. tristís tristis tristé | V. tristes tristes iristiá 


Ac. tristem tristem trist | Ac. tristis or -és tristis or-és tristiX 

G. tristis tristis tristis| G. tristium — tristium — tristium 
JD. tristi — tristi tristi | D. tristíbüs — tristibás ^ tristibüs 
Ab.tristi tristi tristi | Ab.tristibüs — tristibüs  tristibiis 


318 ] Acéri- sharp. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut.| Masc. Fem. Neut. 
NV. acér or aeris acris acré | acrés acrés acrid 
V. acér or acris acris acré | acrés acrés Acrlí 
Ac, ácrem acrem acré | acris or Acres acris or -àcrés acrid 
G. àcrís acris Acris} acrium acrium acrium 
D. deri ácrl acri | acribis acribtis acríbüs 
Ab. àcri acri cri | acribis acribis acribis. 
218.1 Céléri- quick. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut- 
N. célér or céléris céléré | JV. e&léres — o&léres —— célériá 
céléris | 
V. célér or célérig céléré | V. c&léres célérés = célériá 
e&lérís 


Ac. célérem célérem céléré | Ac. céléris or céléris or célériá 
célérés célérés 

G. céléris céléris céléris | C. célérum célérum = célérum 

D. céléri — e&léri — e&lér | D. cél&ribtis c&léribüs céléribtis 

Ab. céléri — c&léri — céléri | AO. céléribiis céléribtis céléribüs 


219 Adjectives with one crude form in a consonant, and another in 
?, form the singular chiefly from the former, the plural from the 


second : as, 
. Praesenti- or praesent- present. 


Singular. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
JN. praesens praesens praesens 
V. praesens praesens praesens 
Ác. praesentem praesentem ^ praesens 
G. praesentis praesentis praesentis 
JD. praesenti praesenti praesenti 
Ab. praesenti or -t8 — praesenti or -té ^ praesenti or -té 


Masc. 
N. praesentés 
V. praesentés 
Ac. praesentis or -tés 
G. praesentium 
D. praesentibüs 
Ab, praesentibis 
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Plural. 

Fem. Neut. 
praesentes praesentia 
praesentés praesentiá 
praesentis or -tés ^ praesentiá 
praesentium praesentium 
praesentibüs praesentibüs 
praesentibüs praesentibüs 


219.1 Nouns in Zór are often used as masculine adjectives; nouns in 
trict or tric as feminine adjectives, and also in the plural as neuter 


adjectives. 
Victór- and uictrici- or uictric- conquering. 
Singular. . Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

A. uletór | ulctrix JV. uietórés uictricés uictriclá 
V. uictdr | uictrix V. uictorés — uletrices ulctrici 
Ac. uletórem uictricem | Ac. uictorés uictricés uictriciá 
G. uictoris uictricis | G. uictorum uictricium uictricium 
D. uictor —uictrici JD. uictoribiis uictricibtis uictricibtis 
Ab. uietoré uictricé | Ab. uictoribüs uictricibiis uictricibüs 


220 Adjectives with the crude form in a consonant are sometimes 
called adjectives of one termination. 

221 Vét&s- old. 

Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. 
AN. uétüs  uétüs  ubétis uétérés 
V. uétüs — uétüs uétits uétérés 
Ac. uétérem uétérem uctüs uétérés 
G. uétéris uétéris uétéris | uétérum 
D. uétéri  udtéri — usta uétéríbüs 
Ab. uétéré or uétéré or uétéré or | uétéribiis 
u&téri 


uétérl]  uétéri 


291.1 . 


Masc. 
NV. diués 
V. diués 
Ac. diuitem 
G. diuitis 
JD. diulíti 
Ab. diuité or diulti 


Diuit- rich. 
Singular, 
Fem. 
diués 
diués 
diuitem 
diuitis 
diuiti 
diuité or diuiti 


Plural, 

Fem. Neut. 

uétérés uétérá 

uétérés uétérá 

uétérég uétéra, 

uétérum uétérum 

uétéribtis uéctéribüs 

uétéribüs uéttribtis 

* 

Neut. 

diués 

diués 

diués 

diuitis 

diuiti 


diuité or diuiti 
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Masc. 
AN. diuites 
V. diuites 
Ac. diuités 
G. diuitum 
D. diuitibis 
Ab. diuitibts 


ADJECTIVES. 


Plural 
Fem. 

diuités 
diuités 
diuités 
diuitum 
diuitibtis 
diuitibüs 


Neut. 
not found. 








diuitum 
diuitibüs 
diuitibtis 


There is also in the poets a contracted form, dit- or diti- ; 
whence N. m. f. dis, Ac. m. f. ditem, &c.; but for the neuter of 
the N. V. Ac. sing. dité, plur. diti&. 


222 


N. 
y 
Ac. 
G. 
D. 
Ab. 


NV. 
V. 
Ac. 
G. 
D. 
Ab. 
223 


Tristids- or tristior- more bitter. 


Masc. 
iristiór 


. tristidr 


tristidrem 
tristidris 
tristiori 
tristioré* 


Masc. 
iristiórés 
tristidrés 
tristidrés 
tristidrum 
tristidribiis 
tristidribtis 


a neuter plural. 


224 
as as, 
a 


bhitigo- 
hiláro- 
imbécillo- 
Ínermo- 
infréno- 
ünánimo- 


Singular. 

Fem. 
Üristiór 
iristiór 

» tristiorem 
tristidris 
tristidri 
tristidré* 

Plural. 

Fem. 
tristidrés 
tristidrés 
tristidrés 
tristidrum 
'tristioribüs 
iristioríbüs 


yoked-two-together or 
cheerful - 5 
weak » 
unarmed a 
unbridled b 
of-one-mind 3 


* Seldom tristidri. 


Neut. 
tristitis 
tristitis 
tristitis 
tristidris 
tristidri 
tristidré* 


Neut. 
iristiori 
tristiorá 
tristiorí 
tristiorum 
tristioribüs 
tristidribtis 


Adjectives whose crude form ends in a consonant rarely have 


Some adjectives have a crude form in ¢ as well as that in o or 


bfiügi- 
hilíri- 
imbécilli- 
Inermi- 
infréni- 
ündnlmi-. 
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226 Of these suffixes many are closely connected: as, dc and dc; 
ii, ri, and rio; bil and béri ; estri and esté ; dico, uo, uo, and 4o, 
from verbs ; dso and cóso, dc. 

227 In adding the suffixes, the last vowel of the preceding word 
must not be neglected. Thus, with the suffix /no or no, the 
following derivatives are formed : 


Roma- Lome, Rómà-no- of Rome. 

pomo- apple, &c., Pómo-na- (goddess) of fruit. 

miri- sea, mári-no- of the sea. 

tribu- tribe, tribii-no- (commander) of a tribe, tribune. 


ége- (verb) want, égé-no- in want. 

228 Or, with a slight change : 
diuo- a god, (diuoino-) diuino- belonging to a god. 
uipéra- a viper,  (uiperaino-) uipérino- belonging to a viper. 

229 And, lastly, since o is readily interchanged with a : 

Pompeio- Pompey, Pompeià-no- belonging to Pompey. 

230 Now, as by far the greater number of Latin nouns end in « or 
o, and the latter itself is often changed to a, the result was, that 
of the adjectives formed with the suffix tno or no, a large majority 
were found to end in àno. Hence dno was itself mistaken for a 
suffix, and from mont- mountain was formed montano- belonging 
to the mountains, &c. 

231 Again, as the nouns ending in o or a, when the suffix fno is 
added, often suffer a contraction so as to form adjectives in 270, 
and as the same termination resulted from adding the same suffix 
to nouns in 7, the consequence was that ino was mistaken for a 
suffix. Hence from ansér- goose was formed ansérino- belonging 
to a goose, &c. 

232 Similarly, with the suffix /?, or after a preceding /, rz are 
formed : 

ancóra- anchor, ancórà-li- of the anchor. 
puella- g?rj, ^ puellà-ri- girl-lzhe. 

flüuio- river, —flüuia-li- of the river. 
pópülo- state, pdptila-ri- of the same state. 
ciul- c2ztizen, ciui-li- like a citizen. 
tribu- tribe, ^ tribii-li- of the same tribe. 
fide- faith, fide-li- farthful. 


233 Again, of adjectives so formed, the greater number will be 
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found to end in à/? or drv. Hence these were mistaken for suffixes; 
and, accordingly, from cípüt- head, uirgón- maid, rég- king, &c. 
were formed cápüt-ali-, uirgIn-àli-, rég-ali-. 

234 In the same way ár?o was supposed to be a suffix in place of 
rio, and from carbón- coal was formed carbon-àrio- coal-dealer. 

235 Adjectives are also formed as follows :—a. By prefixing a par- 
ticle to a substantive : as, 
from in not, genti- or gent- nature, in-genti- unnatural, immense. 


» 86 apart, cord- heart, sé-cord- senseless. 
» 86 apart, cüra- care, S6-cüro- unconcerned. 
39  c6n together, müni- share, com-müni- common. 
236 ^ 6. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a substantive: as, | 
from cápéro- goat, péd- foot, cáprií-péd- aoat-footed. 


» [quídr-] four, péd- foot, ^^ quádrü-péd- four-footed. 

» centum hundred, mánu- hand, centi-mino- hundred-handed. 

» magno- great, ánimo- mind, magn-inimo- great-minded. 

, mistro- wretched, cord- heart, miséri-cord- tender-hearted. 
237 c. By prefixing a particle to an adjective : as, 

from in noé, ütili- useful, In-ütili- useless. 

» pér thorough, magno- great, — per-magno- very great. 

» praepreeminently, clàro- bright, prae-clàro- very illustrious. 
238 d. By prefixing a substantive, adjective, or particle to a 


verb : as, 

from tüba- trumpet, cin- sing, tübt-cén- irumpeter. 
»  parti- part, cáp- take, parti-cép- partaking. 
» cardn- flesh, uóra- devour, carni-udro- flesh-eating. 
» [bé&no-] good, gén- produce, ^ béni-g'no-* generous. 
», málo- bad, dic-t speak, mali-dico- abusive. 
» dé down, séd- sit, dé-sid- slothful. 
», com with, [it- obs., go] cóm-It- accompanying. 


239 Adjectives are also formed from prepositions. See the table 
of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 


COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 


The suffixes which form the Comparatives and Superlatives are 
so much used, that they must be spoken of more at length. 
210 The simple adjective is said to be in the positive degree: as, - 
longo- or -a- long. 
* Literally well-born. + See § 451.1. 
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241. The comparative degree takes the suffix 2és or vor } as, long 
ids-* or long-idr- longer or more long. 

249 The superlative degree takes the suffix 4mot or tmo, day 
or issimo 7 as, long-isstimo-* longest or most long. | 

243 If the adjective ends in éro, éri, or ér, the superlative suttis 
is slightly changed: as, nigéro- black, niger-rümo- blackest ; libéro- 
free, hiberrümo-; àcéri- sharp, ácerrümo- ; céléri- guick, célerrümo- ; 
paupér- poor, pauperrümo- ; uétés- old, usterrümo-. 

244 If the adjective ends in 2A, the superlative suffix is slightly 
changed :. as, factli- easy, facil-ltimo- easzest; difficili- dificult, 
difficilltimo-; gractli- slender, grácillümo- ; simili- like, stmillimo- ; 
diss{mili- vnde; dissímillümo-. 

245 The following comparatives and superlatives are irregular : 


Pos. Comp. Sup. 
bóno- good, mélids- better, optiimo- Pest, 
málo- bad, péids- (= ped-ios-) worse, pessümo- worst. 
mag-no- great, màios- (= mag-ids-) greater, maxtimo- greatest. 
paruo- tle, minos- less, minimo- least, 
multo- much, plüs-f n. more, plürümo- n. most. 
multo-|| pl. many, plür- pl. more, plürümo-[|| pl. most. 


See also the table of words derived from prepositions, $ 838. 
246 Sometimes one or more of the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative are deficient : as, 








Pos. | Comp. Sup. 
0c-i0s- quicker, Oc-issümo- qwickest. 
nequ-i0s- worse, néqu-issümo- worst. 
nóuo- ew, nóu-issümo- newest. 








falso- false, 
ingenti- immense, ingent-ids- more (mmense. 
désid- slothful, ^ désid-ios- more slothful. 
iüuéni- young,  itinids- younger. 


fals-issümo- most false. 











Sénids- older has no corresponding positive : see § 207.1. 


* In adding the suffixes of the comparative and superlative the vowels 
a; 0, i, at the end of the crude form of the positive are discarded. 


+ The forms with 4 are the oldest. They were used by Terence, &c., 
down to Cicero, inclusive, 


1 From ple- ‘full,’ the root of plé-no-, is formed ple-ios- contracted 
into plous- and plis-. Compare the Greek mAc-ioy and mAe-ov. 


|| These are used in the singular in poetry. 
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247 Cardinal numbers answer to the question, quót ? (undeclined) 
how many ? as, one, two, three, &c. ; or tót (undecl.) so many. 

248 Ordinal numerals state the place occupied in a rank or series. 
They answer to the question quóto- or -ta- N. quótüs, -tá, -tum ? 
occupying what place in the series ?* answer, first, second, third, 
&c. ; or tóto- or -ta- occupying such a place. | 

249 Distributives answer to the question, quóteno- or N. pl. qué- 
téni, -ae, -42 how many at a time? one at a time, two at a tune, 
&c.; or the preposition dy may be used, by twos, by threes, &c. ; 
or the word each, as, two each, three each, &c. 

250 The numeral adverbs answer to the question, quótiens or 
quotiés? how often? once, twice, thrice, four-times, &c.; totiens 
or tótiés so often. 


251 Roman Symbols.—' The symbols for 1, 10, 100, 1000, seem to 
have consisted of one, two, three, and four lines respectively : viz. 
l, X, E, M ; for the last two of which the more easily written 
symbols, C, and -N or A, were afterwards substituted. The 
mark for 1000 seems to have suggested those for 10 000, 100 000, 
&c. viz, AN AN, Or A A, &c. The next step was to find sym- 
bols for the halves of these numbers, and the most easy course 
was to take the half of the symbols themselves. Thus, V, L, Nh 
or N, R or A, RB or A, severally denoted 5, 50, 500, 5000, 
50 000. Lastly, modern printers found it convenient to use the 
existing types for letters, to avoid the expense of new types for 
the numerical symbols. Hence, in modern Latin books, we find 
the letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M, and the inverted D, all used in 
the representation of Latin numerals. It was probably an acci- 
dent, that of these seven letters, two were the initials of the words 
for which they stood: viz. O and M, of centum and millé.t 


* No single English word corresponds to quofo-. Such a form as 
wiiat-th, like fif-th, siz-th, would best suit it. 


T When a symbol of a smaller number precedes one of a greater, the 
smaller is to be subtracted, as [IX=8, IX —9, XXIX=29, CD — 400. 
Further, a bar over a symbol denotes multiplication by 1000; thus 
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253 Cardinal Numbers.—Those from quattudr to centum, both in- 
clusive, are not declined. Mili- is both substantive and adjective. 
If no smaller number accompany it, it is more commonly used as 
a substantive. Hence the phrases mille h6minum or mille hómi- 
nés; iriá tilia hóminum, triá miliX trécenti hómtnes. 

254 The three first numerals are declined. Uno- one makes G. 
üniüs, D. ini. The other cases are regular. The plural is used 
with those substantives which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. pl. ind castrá one camp. 

255 ^ Duo- dua- two is declined thus: Plur. N. duó duae dud, Ac. 
dud or duos, duàs, dud, G. duorum duàrum duórum or m. f. n. 
duum, D. and Ab, duobüs duábüs duobiis. In the same way 
is declined ambo- amba- both, except as to the quantity of 
ambo.* 

256 "Tri- ¢hree is declined regularly. 

257 Milli- or mili- thousand is declined: Sing. for all cases millé, 
Plur. N. V. Ac. miliá, G. milium, D. and Ab. milibüs.1t 

258 From 13 to 19 there occur also décem et trés, &c. ' Between . 
20 and 100 there are two forms, viz. uiginti unüs or unüs et 
uiginti, &c. Above 100, the greater number precedes: as, tré- 
centi sexaginta sex or trécenti et sexágintà sex. 

259 ‘The practice of prefixing the smaller number to the greater 
in order to denote subtraction, as IV (one from five), IIX (two 
from ten), extended also to the names.  llence duódeuiginti, 18 ; 
undéuiginti, 19; duódétrigintà, 28; undétriginta, 29; duóde- 
quádràgintà, 38; undéquádràgintà, 39; and so on to duddécen- 
tum, 98 ; undécentünis 99. Series of the same kind belong to the © 
ordinals, distributives and adverbs. 

260 The high numbers were chiefly required for. representing. 
money. Here abbreviations were found convenient. Thus mil- 
lions of sesterces were commonly denoted by adverbs alone, the 
words centená mili, being omitted: as, déciens ten times (a hun- 
dred thousand) sesterces, that is, a million sesterces ; uiclens twenty 
tumes &c., or two million sesterces. 


261 Ordinal Nwmbers.—From 13 to 19 there are also sometimes 
found décümus tertitis and déctimtis et tertiüs, &c. Between 20 


* See Prof, Ramsay’s Latin Prosody. Yet duo, Plaut. Mil. 1v. 9. 7. 
+ A single / was preferred before the vowel i: so that from willa- ‘a 
farm’ comes wilico- m, *a farm-bailiff? . 
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and 100 there are two forms, uicenstimus quartiis or quartiis et 
uicensümüs, &c. For 21,31, 41, &c., ünüs et uicensümüs, tind 
et uicensümá or ünetuicensümá, &c. frequently occur. 


262 Distributive Numerals.—These are also used as cardinal num- 
bers with those nouns which with a pluralform have a singular 
meaning ; as, N. binae aedés two houses, binae littérae two letters 
or epéstles. Duae aedes, duae littérae, would signify two temples, 
two letters of the alphabet, With üno- there could not be the same 
confusion: hence ün& littér%, ünae litt&rae, signify respectively 
one letter of the alphabet, one letter or epistle. The distributives* 
are often used by the poets for the cardinals. 


263 Adverbs.—Between 20 and 100 there are three expressions : 
bis et uiciens, uiciens et bis, uiciens bis. Bis uiciens would 
mean twice twenty or forty times. 

261 There is a series formed from plíca- « flat surface or fold, 
answering to quótü-plici- or -pléc-, N. quótüplex how many 
fold ? viz, sim-plíci-t, dü-plici-, tri-plici-, quádrü-plíci-, quincü- 
plici-, , Septem-plici-,. ; , décem-plici-, and 
centum-plici-. 

265 There is a series of similar meaning, with crude form end- 
ing in plo- (—to our full) and answering to quótüplo-? viz. sim- 
plo-, düplo-, triplo, quádrüplo-, quincüplo-, , Beptüplo-, 
octüplo-. 

206 There is a series with suffix rio formed from the distributives, 
containing two, three, &c.: viz. » binadrio-, ternario-, qui-. 
ternario-, quinário-, sénürio-, septenürio-, octonàrio-, &c. 

267 There is a series with suffix xo, formed from ordinal series, 
belonging to the first, second, &c.: viz. primano-, sécundàno-, ter- 
tiàno-, &c. These terms are chiefly used to denote the legion to 
which a soldier belongs. Hence, in the higher numbers are found 
such forms in the nom. as tertia-décümà-nüs, tertia-et-uicensümà- 
nüs; where the feminine form of the first part seems to be deter- 
mined by the gender of the Latin word légidn-. | 

268 Fractions are expressed by the ordinal series with parti- or 

















* The distributives are also used in phrases of multiplication, as quater 
quini * four times five men.’ 

1 Not from siné plica, but from an old root stm or sám ‘one ;^ which 
is also found in singulo-, simplo-, simili-, sincero-, stmel, símul ; Gr. &uo, 
ovdapo-, &r^oo-; Eng. same ; Germ. sammlung, &c. 
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part- part expressed or understood: as, nom. i, terti& pars; $, 
tres septiimae. 

269 But many shorter forms were employed. Thus, when the 
numerator is one less than the denominator: as, nom. 3, duae 
partés, two parts out of three; $, tres partes, three parts out of 
four, &e. | 

270 Again, when the denominator is 12, the unit or whole being 
represented by assi-, N. as (our ace), the parts are 


sg uncia- (our ounce and inch) | 45 septunci-, n. septunx 
xg Or $ sextanti-, nom. sextans | yx or 3 bessi-, n. bes 
38, or } quádranti-,n. quádrans | 4$; or 2 dodranti- (from dé-quádranti-) 


+s or 3 trienti-, n. triens 19 or $ dextanti- (from dé-sextanti-) 
35 quincunci-, n. quincunx 1j de-unci-, n. deunx 


Ys or j sémissi-, n. semis 


271 +‘ Fractions were also expressed by the addition or multiplication 
of other fractions: as, nom. terti& septümá, 3 of 1, or 44; tertia et 
septümá, 4-4 or 19. 

272 Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the fractional 
part accompanied by that number ofthe ordinal series which ex- 
ceeds by unity the given whole number. Thus, nom. 3} is quadrans 
quartüs; 53, sémis sextiís; 23, sémis tertiüs, or rather, by con- 
traction, sestertiüs. The last quantity, viz. 23, was represented 
in symbols by adding s, the initial letter of sémis, to the symbol 
for two, with a line running through the whole symbol, as in our 
own tb, £, for pounds; thus, -HS-. But printers have found it 
convenient to substitute the letters HS. 
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273 Pronouns are, strictly speaking, substantives, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, &c., and therefore belong to those heads of grammar ; but 
it is convenient to discuss them separately, partly because they 
sometimes exhibit the suffixes in a more complete, sometimes in 
a less complete form than other words belonging to the same parts 
of speech, and partly because they are so much used. 
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. PznsoNaL PRonovns. 


97A .— FIRST PERSON. 275 SECOND PERSON. 
c.F. not known,* J, ée. C.F. téb- thou, dc. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur 
N. égo nós N.tü uos 
y. — — V. ti uds . 
Ac. mé nos Ac. té uds 
G. mei nostrum or -ri | G. tui uostrum or -ri 
D. mihiormi nóbis D. ibi uóbis 
Ab, mé- nóbis: A b. té udbis 


276 For the pronoun of the third person, viz. he, she, zt, the several 
parts of the adjective eo- or i- are used, 

277 The nominatives of these pronouns are not expressed unless: 
emphatic, because the personal suffixes of the verbs already denote 
the persons.  — | 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


278 Reflective pronouns refer to the person or thing expressed in 
the nominative case. In English the word se/f is used for this 
purpose. 

279 Reflective pronouns, from their very nature, can have no no- 
minative or vocative. 

280 . In the first and second persons, the common personal pronouns 
are used, viz. mé, mei &c., té, tui &c. For the third person the 
several cases formed from the crude form séb- se/f are used with- : 
out any distinction for number or gender, to signify himself, her- 
self, rtself, themselves. : 

C.F. Séb-T self. 
Ac. sé, G. sui, D. sibi, Ab. sé. 


Remarks on the Pronouns Eao, Tv, Sz. 


281 . Ac.—Med and ted are used by old writers, as Plautus, for me 
and té. Mé, té, sé, are also doubled, as méme, tété, sésé. The 
two first are rare, and only used to give emphasis. Sésé is not 
uncommon. Mehe is an antiquated form for mé. | 


* Probably égémét (corresponding to the Sanscrit asmá), or rather 
mégdmeét. Compare too the Greek jper- (for éyuer-) of juerepos, implied 
also in (jmees) zueis. 

.'T The same as the old English adjective sid * related,’ still preserved 
in Scotch. In Greek the form is ce$-, whence oe, oerepos, &c. 


E 
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282 G.— Mis and tis are antiquated forms, found in Plautus. 

283  D.—Miis rarely used in prose writers. Me, té or tibe, sibe,. 
are severally antiquated forms for mihi, tibi, sibi. 

284 ^ Ab.—Med and ted are found in old writers. 

285  G. pl.—These are merely genitives of the possessive adjectives 
nostéro-, uostéro-. Indeed nostrórum, uostrdrum for the m , and 
nostrarum, uostrárum for the f., are found in old writers. Vestrum, 
uestri, with an e, are used by later writers. The genitives nostri, 
uostri are used only in the objective sense. (See$ 927.) Nostrum, 
uostrum are required in partitive phrases. (See $ 922.) 

285.1 D. and Ab. pl.—Nis for nóbis is given in Festus. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRoNOoUNS. 
286 The three demonstrative pronouns are adjectives, which point 
as it were with the finger to the place occupied : as, ho- this near 
me, isto- that near you, illo- that yonder. 


287 .Illo- (older form olo-* or ollo-) that yonder. 
Singular. | —. Pherai, 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
AN. illé illá illüd NV. ill illae illa 
Ae. illum illam  illüd Ac. illos illás illá 
G. ilhüs illitis  illitis G. illorum illàrum illorum 


D. Wi ili illi D. ills illis illis 
Ab. illé illà illo Ab. illis illis illis 
288 | In the same manner is declined isto- that near you.t 
289 To the three demonstratives, and to the adverbs derived from 
them, the demonstrative enclitic cé or c (look, lo) is often added 
for the sake of greater emphasis. 


290 Illo- with enclitic cé, 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Newt. 
JV. illic = illaee =illScorillttec | JV. ilHcé illaec  illaec 
Ac. illune illane illóeorillüe | Ae. illoscé illaseé ibaee 


G. illiuscé illiuscé illiuscé G. ilérune illarunc illórune 
Dt ilie ilie illic D. iiseé  ilisceé —iHiscé 
Ab. Mloe illic illoe Ab. illiscé  iliseé  illiscé 


* See § 1173.1. 
| ihe Mss. often drop the i, as Hor. Ep. ri. 2.163, nempé módo sto. 
Oe Lachmann’s Lucretius.) Zsíus as a nom. m. is in Pi. Mil. 1v. 6. ie 
+ The dative iéie is only used aa 2n adverb, 
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291 . In nearly all those cases which end in c, the e may be added: 
as, Ac. m. illuncé, &c. 

209 . In the same manner is declined isto- with cé. 

293 If, besides the enclitic cé, the enclitic né whether is also added, 
the first enclitic takes the form ci throughout: as, illiciné illae- 
cing illdciné &c.; isticiné istaeciné istdciné &c.; hiciné haeciné 
hóciné &c. 

204 . Many of the cases from ho- alone, have disappeared from the 
language, their places being supplied by those formed from ho- 
with cá. Hence in part the irregularities of the following de- 


clension. 
295 Ho- this, partly with, partly without the suffix cé. 
Singular. Flural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. hic haec hoe N. hi hae haec 
Ac. hune. hane — hóe Ac. hos hàs haec 
G. hits  hüiüs hiits G. horum hàrum hórum 
D.* huic huie huic D. his his his 
Ab. hoc hac hoe Ab. his his his 


296 . Those cases which do not end in c, as here declined, may have 
that enclitic added: as, G. hüiuscé; N. pl. m. hicé, f. haecé or 
haec; Ac. hoscé, &c. An old N. pl. is hisce, Pl. Mil. 111. 6. 9. 

207 . An old form of the D. or Ab. pl. is hibits. 

298 The adverbs from illo- (or ólo-) are illo or illóc or illüc to yonder 
place, thither; iim or illine from yonder place; ili or illic in 
yonder place, yonder, there; illa or illàc by yonder road, along that 
line; and olimt formerly or hereafter, in those days. See also 
Table of words derived from prepositions. 

299 The adverbs from isto- are, isto or istoc or istüc to the place 
where you are, to your part of the country ; istim or istinc from the 
place where you are; isti or istic where you are; ist& or istàc along 
the place or country where you are. 

300 ‘The adverbs from ho- are, hic or hiic hither, towards me; 
hine hence, from me, from this time; hic here, near me; h&c along 
this road, by me; and si (very rare), more commonly sic, so, thus, 
vn this way. 


* Hic is the form of the dative when used as an adverb. 


+ Unless olim be the equivalent in form of our tyhilom, an old dative 
of while, and signifying ‘at times.’ 
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Logican Pronouns, 


301 Logical pronouns refer only to the words of a sentence. To 
these belong i- or eo- this or that, and qui- or quo- which, &c. 


302 I- o« eo-* this or that. 
Singular. | Plural. |. 
. Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
AN. ts e) id || NW. iorlor rather hi eae ek 
Ac, eum eam Id | Ac. eds eas, 
G. Gils elüs elis | G. eórum earum eórum 
. el e e D. re iis or is or rather his for all gen- 
Ab. eó e& eo Ab.\ ders. 


303 Old forms are N. his,t Ac. im or em, D. or Ab. E! Ybüs and 
eübüs. 

304 The adverbs from i- or eo- are, eó £o this or to that place or 
degree, thither ; indé (in compounds im or in, as exim- or exin) 
from thist , from that ——, thence; Ybi in or at this , in 
that , there, then; e& along this or that line or road; YAÀ thus, 
so; iam now, already, at last. 











305 Qui- or quo-§ which, what, who, any. 
Singular, 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
JN. quis or qui quae or quá quid or quód 
Ac. quem quam quid or quód 


G. quóiüs or cülüs for all genders 
D. quoi or cui or cüi for all genders 


Ab. qui or qui qua or qui quo or qui 
Plural. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
FN. qui quaé quae or qui 
Ac. quis - quas quae or qua 
G. quorum . quàrum quorum 


D. Ab. quibüs or quis for all genders. 


* An older c.r. was in, whence in-dé adv. ‘from this place. Com- 
pare the Greek ev-Gey, as illustrated by ouo-6ev, eje-Oev. 


T Fest.sub voce * Muger.’ 
t For the blanks insert time, place, &c., as it may be. 


8 An older c.F.. was quin or cun, whence un-dé (for cunts, PUBPare 
si-cundé) * from what place.’ 
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306. Of the double forms, qui N. and quód are adjectives; quis 
commonly a substantive, rarely an adjective; quid a substantive 
only. 

307 Qui- or quo- is called a relative when it refers to a preceding 
word, as, the person who , the thing which , the knife with 
which , &e. To the relative belong all the forms except quis 
quá and quid: 

308 = lt is called a direct interrogative when it is a, question, as, 
who did it? and an indirect interrogattve when it only speaks of 
a question, as, we do not know who did it. To the interrogative 
belong all the forms, except qui. 

309  Itissaid to be used indefinitely when it signifies any. In this 
case it is placed after some word to which it belongs; very com- 
monly after si, ne, num, ec, Sli. All the forms are used in this 
sense, but quá is more common than quae. 

310 N.Ac.—Quis and quem in old writers are sometimes feminine. 

311 G. D.—Quoiüs and quoi are older than the other forms. They 
appear to have been used by Cicero. An old genitive cui occurs 
in the word cui-cui-módi of whatever kind. 

$12 . Ab.—Qui is the older form, and is only used by the later 
writers in particular phrases: as, l. quicum = quócum m. or n. ; 
2. without a substantive in the sense wherewith; 3. as an in- 
terrogative, by what means, how ? 

313 . N. pl.—Qués is a very old form. 

314 . D.and Ab. pl.—Quis, sometimes written queis, is the older : 
form of the two. 

315 The adverbs from quo- or qui- are, quo whither, to what 
undé (formerly cundé) from what , whence; übi (formerly 
cübi) in what , where, when; quaalong what road or line, &c. 

316 The conjunctions from quo- or qui- are, quom quum or cum 
when; quando when; quam how; quaré (quà ré) quür or cir 
why ; at (formerly cüt) or titi how, that, as; quód that, because, &c. 














. 
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OtueR PRoNoMINAL ADJECTIVES, &c. 

317 The following adjectives are derived from quo- or qui- : quanto- 
how great; quàli- like what, of what kind; quót. (undeclined) how 
many (whence nen how often); quéto- occupying what place 
in a series. 

318 From an old root, to- this, are derived the adjectives, tanto- so 
great; Vali- like this, of this kind ; tt (undecl.) so many (whence 
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tótiens so often) ; tóto- occupying this place; also theadverbs tam 
so; tum or (with the enclitic c&) tune then. 

319 Of pronominal origin are, nam thus or for, and num now 
(Greek vv»), an old word still used in &tiam-num even now, still, 
and in nüdius tertiüs now the third day, two days ago. In com- 
mon use the enclitic cé is always added, as, nune now. 

320 Ali is prefixed to many of the relative forms: as, Sliqui- any, 
some (emphatic), declined like qui- any; N. n. &lquantum some, 
a considerable quantity ; áliquót (undeclined) some, a considerable 
number, &c. 

321 Ke is prefixed: as, ecqui- &c. whether any ? ecquando whether 
at any time ? 

322 Num whether, si if, né not, are also prefixed: as, numqui- 
whether any, siqui- if any, néqui- lest any. N. numquis, siquis, 
néquis, &c. 

323 Of the adverbs formed from Élíqui-, néqui-, numqui-, siqui-, 
many take the old initial c, as Álíi-cübi, &li-cundé, &c. 

322 Vtéro- (originally cü-téro-) — generally an interrogative, which 
of the two ? and sometimes a relative, he of the two, who; and after 
81, either, as, si ütéro- if either— has G. ütriüs, D. ütri. Hence 
neutéro- N. neutér, &c. (formerly ne-cütér) neither. * 

325  Ipso- ipsa- self, very, is declined, N. ipsüs or ipsé ips% ipsum, 
Ac. ipsum ipsam ipsum, and the rest like illo-. 

326 The N. ipstis is found only in old writers, as Terence.  Apsé 
or 'psé undeclined is sometimes found in old writers instead of 
the proper case of ipso-: as, re-apsé for re-ipsà, eampsé for eam 
ipsam, &c. 

327 Alio- one, another, has G. áliüs, D. álii, and N. and Ac. neut. 
sing. &liüd, and the rest like illo-. From a crude form 4li- are 
derived the old N. m. f. álís, n. álid, and the adverbs Klibi else- 

where, Álitér otherwise. 


* The plural of those words which have the suffix ¢2ro must be care- 
fully distinguished from thesingular. Thus, 


N. sing. ifr which of the two individuals. 

. pl. 4tri which of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

. Sing. altér one of the two individuals. 

pl. altéri one of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

. Sing. &ferqu? both of the two individuals. 

pl. dériqué both of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 
. Sing. neuter neither of the two individuals, 

. pl. neutri neither of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 


Aid zu UA A 
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328 When Álio- is used in two following sentences, it is translated 
by one ———-, another ——-; or some ——, others : as, ülius 
ridet, dlius lácrümat one laughs, another cries; &lios caedit, álios 
dimittit he kills some, and lets others go. 

329 When Álio- is used twice in the same sentence, that sentence is 
commonly translated twice over : as, áliüád Alio tempóré one thing 
at one time, another at another ; ov by each other; as, alii liis pro- 
sunt they do good to each other. 

330 Altéro~ (from 4li-) one of two, another of two, the second, has G. 
altéritis, D. altéri; but altériüs occurs in poetry.* 

331 When altéro- is used in two following sentences, it is trans- 
lated by the one , the other ; as, alter ridet, alter l&crümat 
the one laughs, the other cries. 

332 When alt&ro- is used twice in the same sentence, it is com- 
monly translated by each—other: as, altér altórum uolnérat each 
wounds the other. 

333 As Áli- and qui- form &liqui-, so from altéro- and ütéro- is 
formed altér-ütéro- one of the two, which is declined in both parts ; 
but elision generally takes place if the first part end in a vowel or 
m: as, N.altérütér altér'ütrá altér'ütrum &c., but G. altéritis- 
ütriüs. 

334 Ullo- any (a diminutive from üno- one) has G. ullis, D. ulli 
&c. Itis accompanied by a substantive, and is used only in nega- 
tive sentences. Hence nullo- none, declined like ullo-. 

335 Many enclitics are added to the pronouns to give emphasis to 
them: viz. 

336 Quidem: as, quidem, for &g8 quidem J at least. 

337 . Mit: as, égimét 7 myself; uosmét you yourselves. It is com- 
monly followed by ipsé: as, suismét ipsi praesidiis they themselves 
with their own troops. 

338 . Té, only with the nominative ti: as, tüté thou thyself. 

339 . Cá, only with the demonstrative pronouns. See $$ 286-300. 

340 . Póté: as, ut-pdtd cxasmuch as, as. 

341  Pté, in certain old forms: as, mihipté, mepté; and above all 
with the ablatives, meopté, meapté, suopté, suapté, dc. 

342 Dem, with the pronoun i- or eo-: as, i-dem the same. The 
N. m. drops the s, but leaves the vowel long; the N. and Ac. 
neut. take no d, and have the vowel short. In the Ac. sing. and 











* See note p. 54. 
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G. pl. the final m becomes 7 before d. Thus, N. idem eá-dem 
idem, Ac. eun-dem ean-dem Ydem &c, So also with tót, tóti- 
dem (undecl.) precisely as many ; and with tanto-, N. m. tantus- 
dem, &c. of the same magnitude. | 

343 Dam, with quo- or qui-. N. qui-dam que-dam quid-dam or 
quod-dam, Ac. quen-dam quan-dam quid-dam or quod-dam &o. 
a certain person or thing. It is used when a person cannot or 
will not state whom or what he means, and often serves to soften 
adjectives which would express too much: as, divin’ quaedam 
elóquenti& a certain godlike eloquence, a sort of godlike eloquence, 
J had almost said a godlike eloquence. From quidam is derived 
quondam at some former or future time, formerly, hereafter. 

344 Quam, with quo- or qui-: as, N. quisquam quaequam quid- 
quam or quiequam &c. any, in negative sentences. It is cum- 
monly used without a substantive. See ullo- above. From quisquam 
are formed the adverbs umquam or unquam (originally cumquam) 
ever; from whence nunquam never, né-quiquam 22, vain, haudqua- 
quam 27 no way, by no means, neutiquam or rather ntitiquam 77 
no way, by no means, usquam any where, nusquam no where. 

345 Piam (probably another form of preceding suffix), with quo- 
or qui- : as, N. quispiam quaepiam quidpiam or quodpiam &oc. any 
(emphatic). From qui-piam comes the adverb uspiam any where. 

346 Nam: as, N. quisnam or quinam quaenam quidnam or quod- 
nam &oc. who, which ? in interrogations (emphatic) ; and N. üter- 
nam which of the two ? in interrogations (emphatic). 

| 947 Qué (this enclitic is probably a corruption of the relative 
itself): as, N. quisqué quaequé quidqué or quodqué &oc. every, 
each ; whence the adverbs übiqué every where, undiqué from every 
side, titiqué any how, at any rate, usqué every step, every moment ; 
also N. üterqué titraqué titrumqué each of two, both. 

348  Quisqué in old writers is used in the same sense as quicunqué. 

349  Quisqué is generally placed—l. after relatives and relative 
conjunctions : as, ut quisqué uenit as each arrived ; 2. after reflec- 
tive pronouns: as, pró sé quisqué each for himself ; 3. after super- 
latives and ordinal numerals: as, optiimus quisqué all the best 
men, décümus quisqué every tenth man, quótus quisqué? (every - 
how manyet ) how few ? 

350 Cumqué or cunqué (an old variety of quisqué): as, N. qui- 
cunqué quaecunqué quodcunqué &o. whoever, whosoever, whichever, 
whatever: so also N. titercunqué titricunqué titrumcunqué de. 
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whichever of the two; N. m. quantuscunqué &c. how great soever, 
quandocunquáé whensoever &c. Cunqué may be separated from the 
other word: as, qui mé cunqué uidit whoever saw me. Quicunqué 
is rarely used as an indefinite, any whatever. 

351 Vis (thou wishest, from uól- wish): as, N. quiuis quaeuis quid- - 
uis or quoduis é&c. any one you please (the best or the worst), a 
universal affirmative ; whence quamuis as much as you please, no 
matter how ——, though ever so ——; and üteruis ütríuis ütrum- 
uis whichever of thetwo you please. 

202 Lübet or libet (77 pleaseth): as, N. m. quilübet &c. any one you 
please; and N. m. üterlübet de. whichever of the two you please. 

353 Relative forms are often doubled. Thus, qui- doubled: as, N. 
m. quisquis,* n. quidquid or quiequid whoever, no matter who ; 
whence cuicuimédi, a genitive, of whatever kind, and aucun mido 
in any way whatever. 

355 Quanto- doubled: as, N. m. quantusquantüs &oc. iiss great 
.Soever, no matter how great. 

356 Quali- doubled: as, N. m. qualisqualis &c. whatever-like, no 
matter what-like. 

357 . Quit doubled: as, quotquót (undeclined) how many soever, 
no matter how many. 

358 So also there are the doubled adverbs or conjunctions: quam- 
quam however, no matter how, although, and yet; ütüt however, 
no matter how; quoquo whithersoever ; undéundé whencesoever ; 
übiübi wheresoever ; quaqua along whatsoever road. 





PossEssIVE PRoNouws. 
359 . Meo- mea- mine, my. 
Tuo- tua- thine, thy, your, yours (referring to one person). 
Suo- sua- Ais, hers, her ; sts; theirs, their. 
Nostéro- nostéra- ours, our ; N. nostér nostrá nostrum &c. 
" Vostéro- uostéra- or uestéro- uestéra- yours, your (referring to 
more than one); N. uostér uostrá uostrum de. 
Cüio- cüia- whose. 

360 These are all declined regularly, except that the m. V. of meo- 
is mi. 

361 . Suo-isa reflective pronoun, and can only be used when it re- 
fers to the nominative (see $ 280). In other cases Ais, her or its 
must be translated by the genitive éiüs from i-, and their by the 
genitive eórum or eàrum. 


* No special form for the feminine in use. 
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362 The adjective cüio- is rarely met with, the genitives cuits, 
quórum, quàrum, being used in its place. 

363 The possessive pronouns, if not emphatic, are placed after the : 
noun they belong to. If they are emphatic, they are placed before it. 

364 From the possessive pronouns are derived: _ 


Nostrati- or nostrat-, 
Vostrati- or uostrat-, 


N. nostras of our country. 
N. uostras of your country. 
N. cüiàs of whose country. 


365 Formed in the same way are infümati- belonging to the lowest, 


summàti- belonging to the highest. All these are declined like 
Arpinati- or Arpinat- belonging to Arpinum. 










366 TABLE OF PRoNOMINAL ADVERBS. 
Ending in bY or 1, dat. 3 (=om) ace. ae a, abl. fem. 
Meaning where whither whence aod vet 
ho- hic ho,t hic,t hüc | hinc hac 
isto- Jisti, istic | isto, istoc, 1 istic] istim, istinc ista, istac 
illo- illi illic | illo, illdc,} illuc | illim, illinc | illà, illàc 
i- or eo- {bi eó indé ed, 
i- or eo-+dem |ibidem | eddem indidem | eadem 
qui- or quo- übi quó undé quà 
ütéro- ütróbi ütro ütrindé ütrà 
Álio- üliübi —|&lio áliundé — |ália 
áli- libi 
altéro- altro$ altrindé(?)|| 
neutéro- neutrübi | neutro 
áli---qui-orquo-| ilicübi | áliquo álicundé — |áliquà 
! Si qui- &c. sicübi siquo sicundé siqua 
‘né+qui- &c. néecübi | néqud nécundé | néqua 
‘num +qui- &c. | numctibi | numquó 
qui- doubled tibitibi  |quoquo undeundé | quaqua 
qui- or quo- + uis tibiuis quouis undéuis quàuls 
qui- &c.--lübet | übilübet | quolübet undélübet | qualübet 
qui- &c.+ qué |übiqué  |quoqué'i undiqué 
ütéro--4- qué ütróbiqué| ütroqué ütrinqué ütraqué 
qui- &c. + quam quóquam quaquam** 
qui- &c.+nam | ibinam quànam 


quónam 








* See $790. 

t Occurring in horsum for ho-uorsum * hitherwards.' 

I Less used than the other forms. 

§ Occurring in aliré-uorsis ‘towards the other side.’ — 

| Virtually occurring in alérinséciis * from the other side.’ 

«| In quéguéuorsiis ‘in every direction.’ 
** In néquaquam and haudquaquam ‘in no way, 2y no means. 
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367 An active verb denotes action, that is, movement: as, caed- 
fell, cut or strike, cür- run. 

368 The person (or thing) from whom the action proceeds is called 
the nominative to the verb. 

369 The object to which the action is directed is called the accusa- 
tive after the verb. 

370 A verb which admits a nominative is called personal: as, caed- 
strike ; whence uir caedit the man strikes. 

371 . Averb which does not admit à nominative is called émpersonal : 
as, tóna- thunder ; whence tónát 2£ thunders. 

372 A transitive verb is one which admits an object or accusative 
after it: as, caedit puérum he strikes the boy. 

373 An intransitive verb is one which does not admit an accusative : 
as, cür- run ?; whence currit he runs. 

3/4 The object of a transitive verb may be the agent himself: as, 
caedo mé J strike myself, caedis té you strike yourself, caedit sé he 
strikes himself, &c. A verb is then said to be used as a reflective. 

375 In Latin a reflective suffix is added to a transitive verb, so as 
to give it the reflective sense: as, uerto J turn, uertór J turn my- 
self ; uertis you turn, uertéris you turn yourself ; uertit he turns, 
uertittir he turns himself. 

376  A-reflective verb then denotes an action upon oneself, and in 
Latin is conjugated in the imperfect tenses with a suffix s or 7.* 
It will be denoted by an 7 between brackets: as, uert-(r.) turn 

oneself. 

39/7 The perfect tenses of a reflective verb are supplied by the verbs 
és- and fu- de, united with the participle in fo-. 

3/8 An intransitive verb is generally in meaning reflective: as, 
cür- run i.e. put oneself in a certain rapid motion, ambüla- walk 


* This suffix is no doubt the pronoun sé ‘self,’ which, as it is not limited 
in number and gender, was probably at first not limited in person. In 
some of the Slavonic languages the same pronoun is actually applied to 
all the persons ; and in the Lithuanian the reflective verb is formed from 
the simple verb through all the persons by the addition of s. The inter- 
change of s and r has been seen already in the nouns; another example 
presents itself in wertér-is, which is formed from vertis, precisely as the 
gen. puluér-is from the c.r. pulus, and the old pl. gen. nucér-um (see 
$ 85) from the sing. gen. nucis. So also lapidérum, regerum (Charisius, 
p. 40 P. tsch.), bouérum Cato R. R. 62). 
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i. e. put oneself in a certain moderate motion ; but as the object in 
these cases cannot easily be mistaken, no reflective pronoun or 
suffix is added. m 

39/0. When the source of an action (4.e. the nominative) is not 
known, or it is thought not desirable to mention it, it is common 
‘to say that the action proceeds from the object itself. A reflective 
so used is called a passive: thus uertitür, literally, he turns him- 
‘self, is often used for he 4s turned. * 

380 This passive use of a verb with a reflective suffix is more 
‘common than the proper reflective use. | 

381 The nominative to the passive verb is the same as the accusa- 
tive after the transitive verb, caedunt puérum ey strike the boy, 
or caeditur puér the boy ts struck. 

382 Hence passive verbs can be formed only from transitives. 

383 An impersonal passive verb however is formed from intransi- 
tivesT : as, from nóce- do damage, nócétür damage is done; from 
résist- stand in opposition, offer resistance, résistitiir resistance is 
offered. When the intransitive verb can be thus expressed by an 
English verb and substantive, the passive impersonal may be trans- 
lated by what is also strictly impersonal, the person who does the 

damage, or offers the resistance, &c. not being mentioned. At 
‘times this is impracticable, and it is necessary to use the word 
"they or people with the active, as from i- go, 1tür they go. 

384 Transitive verbs also may form a passive impersonal: as, from 
dic- say, dicitür] they say ; but in this case the words of the sen- 
tence that follow dicittir may perhaps be considered as a nomina- 
tive toit. See Syntax, $ 1240. | 

* Many European languages will afford examples of this strange use 
of the reflective; as tho German: Das versteht sich von selbst, ‘that is 
understood of itself;" the French: Ze corps se trouva, ‘the body was 
found ;? the Italian: Si loda l'uomo modesto,‘ the modest. man is praised ;' 
the Spanish: Las aguas se secaron, ‘the waters were dried up. There 

is something like this in our own language: the chair got broken in the 
scuffle. Nay, children may often be heard to use such a phrase as the 
chair broke itself. . 

] Where the action of an intransitive verb is to be expressed without 

mentioning the nominative, the artifice of supposing the action to proceed 
from the object is of course impracticable, because an intransitive verb 
has no object. Here a second artifice is adopted, and the action is sup- 
posed to proceed from itself ; thus, nocetur, literally translated, is * damage 
does itself.’ 

i In Italian, si dice; in Spanish, se dize. In German it is expressed 


by man sagt, ‘man says;’ from which the French have literally translated 
their on dit, originally hom dit, 
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383 ' A static verb denotes a state: as, és- be, dormi- sleep, iKce- ac 
uigila- 6e awake, métu- fear. 

386 Static verbs generally end in e, by which they are sometimes 
distinguished from active verbs of nearly the same form i 
meaning: as; 


iác- or lMÁci- throw, lice- — de. 

pend- hang or suspend, - pende- hang or be suspended. 
sid- (sidére) alight or sink, séde- sif or de seated. 
'cÁp- or cKpi- tuke, hibe- hold or have. — 
possid- ^ enter upon possession, ^ posside- possess. 

feru- boil, si, ferue- be boiling hot. 
[cand- set on fire], cande- blaze, & cle- be hot. 
tend- .. stretch, strain, téne- hold tight. 

alba- whiten, albe- be white. 


387 <A static imperfect is nearly equivalent to the perfect of an 
-active: as, possédit he has taken possession, and. possidet he pos- 
sesses Or 4S in possession; possédérat he had taken possession, and 
possidébat he possessed or was in possession; possédérit he will 
have taken possession, and possidebit he will possess or be in pos- 
session. | 

388 . Hence many static verbs in e have no perfect ; and even in 
those which appear to have one, the perfect by its meaning seems 
to belong to an active verb. Thus frige- de cold is said to have 
a perfect frix-. The compound réfrixit does exist, but not with 
a static meaning: thus uinum réfrixit the wine got or has got 
cold again. The form of the perfect itself implies a present ré- 
frig-, not réfrige-. 

389 . Hence two perfects from active verbs are translated as static 
imperfects : as, gno- or gno-sc- examine, whence perf. gnouit he 
has examined or he knows, gnouérat he had examined or he knew ; 
consue- or consuesc- acquire a habit or accustom oneself, whence 
perf. consuéuit he has acquired the habit or ts accustomed, consué- 
uérat he had acquired the habit or was accustomed. 

390 Two verbs have only the perfect in use, and these translated 
by English imperfects of static meaning, viz. od-*, mémin-, whence 
Odit Ae hates, Odérat he hated, odérit he will hate; méminit he 

* These imply an imperfect crude form ód- or édi- ‘take an aversion 


to,’ whence édio- sb. n. * hatred ; and mén- ‘mind’ or * notice,' whence the 
sb. f. men-ti- or ment- * mind.’ 
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remembers, mémintrat he remembered, mémingrit he will remem- 
ber. 

391 Static verbs are for the most part intransitive ; but some are 
transitive, as those which denote possession, hibe- hold, téne- hold 
tight, keep, posside® possess, sci- know; and verbs of feeling, as, 

, Ááma- love, time- fear. 


IRREGULARITIES OF FoRM AND MEANING, 


392 A static intransitive has sometimes a reflective or passive per- 
fect. Such a verb is commonly called a JVeuter-Passive: as, 


Lat. English. Pres. 9 pers, Perf. 9 pers. masc. 
aude- dare, audet ausüs est. 
gaude- Tejoice, gaudet gauisiis est. 
fid- trust, fidit fisüs est. 
sdle- be wont, sdlet sdlitiis est. 
393 To the same class belong several impersonal verbs of feeling, 
&c.: viz. 
misére- denoting pty, miséret misérítum or misertum est. 
püde- y shame, püdet ^ püduit or püditum est. 
pige- » reluctance, piget  piguit or pigitum est. 
taede- 33 weariness, taedet taeduit or per-taesum est. 
liibe- » pleasure, Iltbet Iltbuit or libitum est. 
pláce- - approbation, plicet ^ plícuit or plácitum est. 
lice- » permission, licet Iícuit or licitum est. 


394 Some transitive verbs are used without a reflective pronoun or 
suffix, yet with a reflective or intransitive meaning: as, fortüná 
uertérat fortune had turned i.e. had turned herself. In these cases 
the pronouns mé, té, sé &c. are said to be understood. 

395. ‘This use of a transitive form with a reflective or intransitive 
meaning is more common in the perfect tenses: as, réuortittir he 
returns, réuortébatür he was returning, réuortétür he well return; 
but réuertit he has returned, réuertérat he had returned, réuertérit 
he will have returned. So déuortittir he turns out of the road into 
aninn, but déuertit (perf.) he has done so; plangttür he beats him- 
self, but planxit he has beaten himself. 

396 Some of the principal verbs which are thus used with both 
a transitive, and reflective or intransitive meaning, are the fol- 
lowing : 
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Lat. Trans Inirans.| Lat. Trans. Intrans. 
móue- move, move. |plang- beat, beat oneself. 
auge- increase, increase. incipi- begin, begin. 
laxa- loosen, get loose. |inclina- slant, slant. 
liua- wash, wash. |abstine- keep away, abstain. 
müta- change, change. |rémit- let goagain, relax. 
sta- set up, stand. | suppédita- keep filling up, abound. 
ru- putinviolent rush. | preecipita-throw headlong, rush head- 

motion, tong.* 


397 In some verbs the transitive meaning, though originally be- 
longing to the word, has become nearly or quite obsolete, as in 
própéra- hasten, trans. or intrans., própinqua- make near or ap- 
proach. 

398 The reflective fcrm seems to have been originally given to some 
verbs to denote reciprocal action ; as, 


amplect-imtir we embrace each other.| parti-mtir we share together. 
conuicia-mür we abuse each other. | proelia-mtir we fight each other. 


fabülà-mür we talk together. rxü-mür we snarl at each other. 
loqu-imtr we talk together. sola-mür we comfort each other. 
lucta-mür we wrestle together. sorti-mür we cast lots together. 
oscüla-mür we kiss each other. sauia-mür we kiss each other. 


399 Many reflective verbs are translated by an English intransitive : 
as, prófíc-isc- (r.) set out, laeta- (r.) rejoice, which have still a re- 
flective sense. These are called 7n£ransitive Deponents. 

400 Many reflective verbs have so far thrown off the reflective 
meaning, that they are translated by an English transitive and 
take a new accusative: as, mira- (r.) admire, uére- (r.) fear, am- 
plect- (r.) embrace, indu- (v.) clothe oneself, put on, séqu- (r.) follow, 
imnita- (r.) make onself like, «mitate. These are called Z'ransitive 
Deponents. 

401 Some intransitive verbs, by a slight change of meaning, are 
used transitively : as, from horre- bristle or shudder, horret téné- 
bras he dreads the dark ; mine- wait, m&net aduentum éiüs he awaits 
his arrival; Sle- smell, dlet unguent& he smells’ of perfumes. This 


* It is in this way that fz-, only a shortened form of füci-, first sig- 
nified * make myself,’ and then ‘ become’ or ‘am made. Itis indeed pro- 
bable that the c in faécio was not always pronounced, This would account 
for its disappearance in the Italian infinitive fare and French faire; and 
would also account for the fact that fj is commonly long before a vowel, 
as fi-o ‘I am made,’ for fai-o. 
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is particularly the case with some neuter pronouns: as, from 
‘libora- labour, id l&borat he is labouring at this. (See § 909.) 

402  Intransitive verbs may have an accusative of a noun which has 
the same meaning: as, uitam iücundam uiult he is living a de- 
lightful life. This is called the Cognate Accusative (§ 894). 

403 Intransitive verbs when compounded sometimes become transi- 
tive: as, uíd-* go, e&uád- go out, escape; whence suadéré péri- 
cülo or ex péricülo to make one’s way out of danger, or 6éu&déré 
péricülum 4o escape danger ;— uéni- come, conuéni- come toge- 
ther, meet; whence conuénire íliquem to meet one, to go and see 
& person ;— grüd- or gridi- (r.) march, égréd- or égrédi- (r.) 
march out, leave; whence égrédi urbé or ex urbé to march out of 
the city, or égrédi urbem to leave the city. 

404 Some transitive verbs when compounded take a new transitive 
sense, nearly allied to the original meaning, and thus have a double 
construction: as, da- put, circumda- put round or surround; 
whence circumdáré mürum urbi to throw a wall round the city, or 
circeumdüre urbem miro to surround the city with a wall; — 
str- sow or plant, insér- plant in, graft; whence inséréré pirum 
ornd (dat.) to graft a pear on a wild ash, or insérére ornum piro 
(abl.) to engraft a wild ash with a pear;— du- put, indu- put 
on, clothe ; induéré uestem álicui to put a dress on one, or induére 
áltquem uesté to clothe one with a dress. 

405 The verb then has two forms or voices: the simple voice (com- 
monly called the active), which does not take the reflective suf- 
fix; the reflective voice (commonly called the passive), which does 
take it. 


PERSONAL SUFFIXES TO VERBS. 


406 In English the pronouns JZ, you or thou, he, she, it, &c. are 
prefixed to a verb. In Latin, as in Greek, little syllables with the 
same meaning are attached to the end of a in 80 as to form one 
word with it. 

407 The Greek verb in its oldest shape formed from the pronouns 
me- mé, su- or tu- thou, and to- this, the three suffixes mi, sí, ti, 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, Omi, ési, étt-+ Now the Latin lan- 
guage has its personal suffixes not unlike these: viz. din, %, %. 


* See § 451.1. 


T Compare the old verb euu (eo-ju), eo-o1, eo-T1, with the old iones 
tive verb rvTT-0u-01, TVTT-€0-04, TVTT-€T-Q1, 
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408 . The suffix dm, belonging to the first person, is but little altered 
in sum (=&s-um) Z am, or in inqu-am* J say. 

409 . More commonly the suffix om undergoes one of two changes. 
Either the m is lost, as, scrib-o J write, for scrib’omt; or, if a 
vowel precede, the o sometimes disappears, leaving the m, as, 
scribéba’m J was writing. 

410 ‘The final o of the first person is always long in Virgilf, but 
common in later poets. 

All ‘The suffixes of the second person, 75$, and of the third person, 
(t, also lose their vowel, if the verb itself end in one. Thus, 
scrib-is you write, and scrib-it he writes ; but scribéba’s you were 
writing, Bra’s you plough, scribéba’t he was writing, Sra’t he 
ploughs. So also the Z is lost in fers you bring, fert he brings; és 
(for és-Ys) you are, est he?s; and uolt he wishes. 


412 When the suffix 4; thus loses its vowel by contraction, as, 
Árva-Yt, Arat he ploughs, it might be expected that the syllable 
would be long ; but it is in fact nearly always short. Still in the 
reflective the right quantity is preserved, scribébat-tir, Srat-tr; 
and the old poets, including even Virgil, have examples of a long 
quantity in such words as versat, augeat, accidet. 

413 The form of the second person suffix in the perfect is £? for ta: 
as, Scripsis-ti you have written. 

414 The suffixes of plurality for the nouns were sand wm. (See 
§ 52.) Those employed for the verbs are nearly the same. 

415 From ómé and sis formed the double suffix dmés * we’ for the 
old Greek verb. The old Latin prefers dms, as in uól-ümüs we 
wish, sümüs (=ts-timtis) we are, quaes-ümüs we ask, Commonly 
imts is written, as scrib-Imüs we write.|| 


. * The English language still retains a trace of the first person suffix 
in the verb am. See also § 1158. 1, note +, about sciam. 
+ See the adverbs of motion towards, where om final is similarly 
reduced to o. 
X Spondeo and nescio appear to have a short o in Virgil, but in reality 
are to be considered as words of two syllables, spondo or spondyo and 
nescyo. Scio in Italian has become so, 


§ The English language still retains its suffix of the second person 
est, and of the third person eth or s, as in sendest and sendeth or sends. 


| See the same interchange of iin us and ímus in the superlatives 
(§ 242), and in the ordinal numerals ($ 252). Nay the Emperor Au-. . 
gustus wrote simus (i.e. stmis) for sumus in the indicative. | 


F 
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416 ‘The is lost after a vowel: as, scribéba-miis we were writing, 
árà-müs we plough, 

417 From tw or t? and sis formed the double suffix //s ‘ you’ (pl.); 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, ?/fs: as, scrib-itis you (pl.) write. 

418 The prefixed 2 is lost after a vowel: us, seribéba-tis you (pl.) 
were writing, Árà-As you (pl) plough. So also in es-tis you are, 
fer-tis you bring, and uol-tis you wish. 

419 The syllable attached to the verb to form the third person 
plural is wnt: as, scrib-unt they write. 

420 ‘The w is always lost if the verb end in a or e, and sometimes 
ifit end in v. Thus, scribéba-nt they were writing, scribe-nt they 
will write, scripséri-nt they will have written; but audi-unt they 
hear. 

491 . In the imperative mood the suffixes of the second person sin- 
gular and plural change the 2s into 2, and iis into ?té: as, scrib-é 
and scrib-ité «write, scribito-té ye shall write.* 

422 The final ¢is lost after a vowel: as, Sra plough; also in fér 
bring, fac make, dic say, dic lead, és be. 


Moons, &c. 


423 The indicative mood is used for the main verb of a sentence, 
whether it be affirmative, negative, or interrogative. It is also 
used in some secondary sentences. 

The indicative mood has no special suffix. 

494 The ?émperative mood commands. Its suffix in the future tense 
is the syllable 6 or %6: as, scrib-itd thow shalt write. 

426 The two tenses of the imperative are commonly united as one. 

427 The subjunctvve mood, as its name implies, is used in second- 
ary sentences subjoined to the main verb. 

428 In some sentences it is not uncommon to omit the main verb, 
and then the subjunctive mood seems to signify power, permission, 
duty, wish, purpose, result, allegation, hypothesis; whereas in fact 
these notions rather belong to the verb which is not expressed. 
Thus the phrase, Quid fáciam? is translated by What should I 

. do? or What am I to do? But the full phrase is Quid uis fáciam? 
What do you wish me to do? 


* So in the Greek, even the indicative has tumrere for rumteris. 
Compare also the double forns £ris/is and tristé, magis and magé, and . 
above all the second persons of reflective verbs: wideris, uideré ; uide- 
baris, uidebaré, &c. 
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499 The suffix of the subjunctive mood cannot be easily separated 
from those of the subjunctive tenses. 

430 The 2nfimitive mood is also used in secondary sentences sub- 
joined to the main verb. It differs from the subjunctive in that it 
does not admit the personal suffixes to be added to it. 

431 The suffix of the infinitive mood is ésd or Pré: as, es-sé to be, 
scrib-éré £o write. 

432 The infinitive mood may also be considered as a neuter sub- 
stantive undeclined, but differing from other substantives in that 
it has the construction of a verb with a noun following. 

433 The supines are the accusative and ablative cases of a masculine 
substantive formed from a verb with the suffix Zw or tu. The ac- 
cusative supine has occasionally the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

434 The accusative supine is in many grammars called the supine 
active; and the ablative supine, the supine passive. 

435 The gerund is a neuter substantive formed from a verb with 
the suffix endo or undo; of which the first vowel is lost after a 
and e, In the old writers it has the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

436 <A participle is an adjective in form, but differs from adjectives, 
first, because an adjective speaks of a quality generally, while a 
participle speaks of an act or state at a particular time; secondly, 
because a participle has the construction of a verb with the noun 
following. 

m 


On TENSES IN GENERAL. 


437 Tense is another word for time. There are three tenses: past, 
present, and future. 

438 The past and future are boundless; the present is but a point 
of time. 

439 As an act may be either past, present, or future, with respect 
to the present moment, so yesterday had its past, present, and 
future; and to-morrow again will have its past, present, and 
future. 

Thus, first in reference to the present moment, we have: Past, 
he has written to Aj Pres. he és writing to B; Fut. he és going to 
write to C. 

* Secondly, in reference to yesterday or any other moment now 
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gone by: Past, he had written to D; Pres. he was writing to E; 
Fut. he was going to write to F. 
Thirdly, in reference to tomorrow or any moment not yet 
arrived : Past, he will have written to G'; Pres. he will be wr iting 
to HT; Fut. he will be going to write to I. 
440 Or the same ideas may be arranged as follows: 
Action finished, or perfect: at a past time, he had written to 
D; at the present moment, he has written to A ; at a future time, 
he will have written to G. 
Action going on, or imperfect: at a past time, he was writing 
to E; at the present moment, Ae is writing to D; ata future time, 
he will be writing to H. 
Action intended: at a past time, he was going to write to F'; 
at the present moment, he is gotng to write to Cs at a future time, 
he will be goiny to write to I. 
441 Or lastly, the same ideas may be represented by the lines in 
the following diagram ; 











PAST TIME. FUTURE TIME. 
y p i 
d o———| $-————i 
e b h : 
foes . ly T 
: L* m* [* : 
y p t 


A point in the vertical line pp denotes present time; a point 
in yy denotes yesterday or some past time ; a point in ££, tomor- 
row or some future time. 

The several horizontal lines a, 6, c, &c. denote the time occu- 
pied in writing to A, B, C, &c. respectively. Thus, 

a is wholly to the left of T pp, and signifies he has written—pre- 
sent perfect. 
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6 partly on the left, partly on the right: he 2s wrdting —present 
imperfect. 

c wholly to the right : he ts going to write—present intention. 

d wholly to the left of yy: he had written at time y—past per- 
fect. 

e partly on the left, partly on the right: he was writing at time 
y—past imperfect. | 

f wholly to the right : a£ time y he was going to write—past 
intention. 

g wholly to the left of t¢: he will have written at time j--Rituso 
perfect. 

À partly on the left, partly on the right: d will be Avriting at 
time t—future imperfect. 
|. f wholly to the right : at time t he will be going to write—future 
intention. 

442 The word ‘ perfect’ in all these phrases means relatively past : 
thus the present perfect £s past, the past perfect was past, the 
future perfect wi be past. 

443 Again, the perfect tenses are used for events recently past, 38 
consequences still remaining. J have passed a good night, and feel - 
refreshed ; he had had his breakfast, and was putting on his boots ; 
you will then have finished your letter, and will be ready to walk with 
me. But we cannot say, William the Conqueror has died in Nor- 
mandy. 

444 . So also the tenses of intention apply to a time soon to arrive. 

445 The aorist, he wrote, is not thus limited ; it may be applied to 
any past time ; as, Cicero wrote a history of his consulship. It does 
not, like the past tenses which we have been considering, stand in 
any relation to any other point of time. The consequences of the 
act are not alluded to, as in the perfects; nor the duration of the 
act spoken of, as in the imperfects. On the contrary, the aorist 
treats the act as a mere point of past time. 

446 In the diagram the aorist may be represented by the point 4. 

447 The simple future, he will write, corresponds in general cha- 
racter to the aorist of past time. It is equally independent of 
other points of future time, and speaks of the act as momentary. 

448 In the diagram the future may be represented by the point /. 

449 Ifthe simple present were strictly limited to the mere point of 
time which belongs to it, it would seldom be used; but this, like 
some of the other tenses, is employed to denote a state of things, 
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customs, general truths, &c., the duration of which in fact is not 
limited to à mere moment.* 

450 The true present may be represented in the diagram by the 
point m in pp. 


TENSES OF THE LATIN VERB, 


451 The Latin indicative has six leading tenses:— three perfect 
tenses, and three which, for convenience, but somewhat inaccu- 
ratelyt, are called imperfects ; viz. the present, the past-imperfect, 
the future; the present-perfect, the past-perfect, the future-per- 
fect. 

451.1 The c.r. of a verb is often strengthened for the imperfect 
tenses: (a.) by lengthening the vowel: thus, dic- say, düc- lead, 
fid- trust, become in the imperfect tenses dic-, düc-, fid-. (6.) by 
doubling the final consonant: thus, mit- let go, cür- run, uér- 
sweep, become mitt-, curr-, uerr-. (c.) by substituting two conso- 
nants for the final consonant: thus, rüp- burst, scid- tear, tén- 
stretch, become rump-, scind-, tend-. 

452 The present has no tense suffix: as, scrib- write, scribit he 
writes. 

453 When an affirmation is made with emphasis, also in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases, the verb do is commonly used in 
the translation : as, he does write; he does not write; does he 
write? 

454 The present-imperfect has the same form in Latin: as, scribit 
he is writing. 


* An example of the true present, as applied to acts, occurs in Ivan- 
hoe (c. xxix.), where the agitated Rebecca, standing at the lattice, re- 
ports to the sick knight the proceedings of the siege. ** He blenches not, 
he blenches not!" said Rebecca. “I see him now ; he leads a body of 
men close under the outer barrier of the barbican. "They pull down the 
piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
black plume floats abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of 
the slain. They have made a breach in the barriers! they rush in! they 
are thrust back! .Front-de-Bouf heads the defenders; I see his gigantic 
form above the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed hand to hand and man to man. God of Jacob! it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides—the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds." Such a use of the true present can only be looked for in dra- 
matic writing. The historic present, as it is called, is an imitation of this 
dramatic excitement. 


T Inaccurately, see $ 469. 
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455 The present is sometimes employed in past narrative, both in 
English and Latin, as if the scene described were passing before 
one's eyes. This is called the historic present : as, he then plunges 
into the river, swims across, and seeks the tent of the king. 

456 The present is also used in Latin when a state has continued 
for some time and still exists: as, iam tris mensis best he has 
been absent now three months. 

457 The present in Latin sometimes denotes not even the begin- 
ning of an act, but only the purpose, when the mind alone is em- 
ployed upon it, or the matter at best is only in preparation : as, 
uxorem diicit he 4s going to be married. 

458 On the other hand, the present is at times used in Latin after 
certain conjunctions when past time is in fact meant : as, 

A. Quid pater, uiuitne? |. Viuom, quom inde abimus,* 
liquimus (Plaut. Capt. 11. 2. 32). 
A. Well and your father, is he living? B. We left him alive, 
when we came away. 
Dém studeo obsequi tibi, paene inlási uitam filiae (Ter. And. 
v. 1. 3). | 
While I have endeavouredt to oblige you, I have almost trifled 
away my daughter's life. | 
So also with postquam, übi, and üt, when they signify the moment 
that. | 

459 The past-imperfect has the suffix &bà : as, scribébà- was writ- 
ang, scribéhat Ae was writing. 

460 | But the e of 24 is lost after the vowels a and e * as, árà'bat he 
was ploughing, dóce'bat he was teaching. While after the vowels 
? and v the e is commonly left: as, uéni-éhat he was coming, Ácu- 
Bhat he was sharpening. 

461 The verb i- go loses the e: as, i'bat he was going. The old 
writers and the poets often use this contracted form with other 
verbs in 4: as, molli'bat he was softening. 

462 Sometimes this tense is expressed in English by the simple 
past tense, he wrote. Thus, in answer to the question, What used 
to be his duties in the counting-house ? the reply might be, He 
wrote the foreign letters. This would be expressed in the Latin 
by the tense in é4@, because a continued state of things is meant, 


* In editions generally abiimus, which is against the metre (dbyimus, 
see § 25). Some Mss. at any rate have abimus ; and see § 1455 e. 
T Or, * In my endeavours.' 
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scrib-ébat he used to write, he always wrote. The Latin aorist would 
speak only of one act: He wrote the foreign letters on a particular 
occasion, scripsit. 

463 The use of the English simple past tense for a continued state 
of things is very common with verbs of static meaning (see $ 385) : 
as, he sat (all the time) on a rock; he loved frank and open con- 
duct. . 

464 The past-imperfect is also used in Latin when a state had con- 
tinued for some time, and still existed at the moment spoken of : 
as, jam tris mensis ábérat he had been absent then three months. 

465 The past-imperfect sometimes denotes only a past purpose, or 
that a matter was in preparation: as, uxdrem dücébat he was 
going to be married. 

466 The simple future appears to have had for its suffix the syllable 
ab, which however loses its vowel after verbs in « or e, and its 
consonant* after verbs ending in a consonant, 4, or vw. Thus 
from verbs in «a and e we have, &r&'b- will plough, árü'b-Yt he 
will plough ; ddcé’b- will teach, dóce' b-Yt he will teach.t 

467 Those verbs which retain only the vowel prefer a for the first 
person singular, and e for the rest: as, scrib-a’m 4 shall write, 
scrib-é’s you will write, scrib-e't he will write, &c. 

468 The verbs in 4, according to the preceding rules, form the 
future with @ or e as, audi-a’m J shall hear, audi-e's you will 
hear, &c. But the verb i- go prefers the future in 6. as, 1'b-it 
he will go. In the old writers many other verbs in 2 have a future 
of the same shape : as, sci’b-it he will know. 

4690 The Latin future from an active verb is not an imperfect future ; 
thus scribet signifies he will write, not he will be writing. 


* The loss of a b has been seen already in the datives of nouns. 

T To the doctrines of 8 459-61, 466-8, I now prefer the following: 
Scibam, scibo, are older than sciebam, sciam ; dicebo (Naev.) than dicam. 
The @ of am-ab-a-m, ten-eb-a-m, sc-ib-a-m (for sec-ib-am—where sec — 
seh- of German seh-en, our see) marks past time, as in er-a-m. The ab 
e6 ib here, as in amabo tenebo dicebo scibo, denote imperfect action. But 
an imperfect pres. is akin to a fut. So er-o is in form a pres, The Keltic 
(Manx) has a general suffix of this power in agh, which plays a great 
part in Latin too, as /r-aA- (- German trag-en) ‘bear’ for tol-agh, from 
tol- (tollo) ; also in Greek, as *yeA-a( x)-, fut. "yeAote, our laugh. Here 
gh=f. So ypag- for yap-ao-. But Greek o — Latin 5. Hence dol-ab-ra-, 
voc-ab-ulo-, am-ab-ili-, plor-ab-undo-. The suffix-vowel, assimilated to 
root, gives ter-eb-ra t(e)r-ib-ulo- (rpiB-), gem-eb-undo-, rid-ib-undo-, 
lug-ub-ri-, vol-ub-ili- ; and with final consonant lost we have am-a’,ten-e’, - 
fin, sol-u', See Appendix II. p. 439, &c. 
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470 The perfect.tenses are formed by the addition of certain suf- 
fixes to a crude form of the perfect. 

471  Acrude form of the perfect is formed from the simple verb in 
three different ways: 

a. By reduplication, that is, by prefixing to the verb a syllable 
more or less like the verb itself : as, morde- 5ite, mómord- or mé- 
mord- bit; tend- stretch, tétend- stretched.* 

b. By a long vowel: as, fác- or fáci- make, féc- made; uén- or 
uéni- come, u&n- came. T 

c. By s suffixed : as, scrib- write, scrips- wrote; díc- say, dix-. 
said. 


d. But many verbs, including nearly all those which end in a 
vowel, abstain from all these three changes. 

472 All the perfect tenses of the three moods, indicative, subjunc- 
tive and infinitive, were formed by adding the tenses of the verb 
es- be, This is clearly seen in all but the present-perfectt of the 
indicative, and partly even here ; as, 


* The English language appears to have an example of this formation 
in what we may perhaps call one of its oldest verbs, do, perf. did, the 
original meaning of which verb was * put,’ whence d'on * put on,’ a’ off 

* put off? d'ou£ ‘put out.^ The German compounds of thu’n would 
confirm this view of the meaning. Thus our English verb corresponds 
to a Latin verb of kindred form and meaning, viz. da- ‘ put’ (for such is 
its meaning), pert. déd-. The Gothic abounds in perfects of reduplica- 
tion: as, hait * call,’ perf. haihait * called ;’ skaid * separate,’ perf. skai- 
skaid ‘separated.’ 


T This formation also has its parallel in the English come, perf. came. 
It is not improbable that the long-vowel perfects originated in reduplica- 
tion: as, uéni- * come,’ perf. uéuén- contracted into wén- * came ;* dg- 
‘drive,’ aag- contracted into eg- ‘drove.’ The last contraction is pre- 
cisely the same as occurs in the subj. pres. of the verb ama- * love,’ c.r. 
amaa- um?-, 3d pers. amaat, amet. Compare also the so-called temporal 
augment of Greek verbs. 


f In some parts of the present-perfect irregularities conceal the con- 
nection of the terminations with the present tense of és-‘be.’ Yet the 
singular scrips-isti ‘thou hast written’ corresponds with great precision 
to the plural serips-istís ‘you have written.’ Again, in the third person 
singular there is something peculiar in the occasional length of the suffix 
it, as uendidit Plaut. Capt. prol. 9, perrupit Hor. Od. 1. 3. 36, despexit 
Catul. 64. 20; and especially in the compounds of #- * go,’ which have 
this syllable always long, as praeteriit Ov. A. A. x11. 63 &64 ; rediit Ov. 
Her. vi. 31 and xir. 29; subiit Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 21, Ov. Met. 1. 114. This 
peculiarity is accounted for, if scripsit had an older form Scrips-ist corre- 
sponding to est ‘he is! The loss of the s in this position would resemble 
that which occurs in the French tense fusse, fusses, fat (old French fust). 
Indeed the s is silent in the French est. Lastly,scripsi must be regarded 
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IND1c.— Present. 
estis you are, 


(ésunt* or) sunt they are, 


Past. 
éram J «as, 
éràs thow wast, 


Future. 
éro J shall be, 
éris thou wilt be, 


SUBJUNC.—Pesent, 
(ésim or) sim Jam, 
(ésis or) sis thou art, 


Past. 
essem J was, 
essés thou wert, 


INFINITIVE. 
essé to be, 


VERBS. 


Present- Perfect. 
scrips-istis you have written. 
scrips-éruntt they have written, &c. 


Past-Perfect. 
scrips-éram 7 had written. 
scrips-éràs thou hadst written, &c. 


Future- Perfect. 
scrips-éro J shall have written. 
scrips-tris thou wilt have written, &c. 


scrips-érim 7 have written. 
scrips-éris thou hast written, &c. 


acrips-issem J had written. 
scrips-issés thou hadst written, &c. 


scrips-issé to have written. 


472.1 Many Latin verbs, particularly those which end in a, 6, 2, or a 


liquid, have a wt in the perfect immediately before the suffix 
borrowed from és- de: as, 


as a corruption of seripsim, and that of scrips-ism, where ism would re- 
present the old Latin ésum * Iam.’ The loss of the sin this position is 
what has occurred in the Greek equ: *I am’ for eoui, and in our own am. 
Nay, the Gothic form is im. If scripsim then be admitted as a theoretical 
form, the plural seripsimus is also explained. 


* See § 722. 4, note. 


+ Though seripserunt is the ordinary pronunciation, the short penult 
is not rare in the poets. 


l This w (pronounced as our w) was no doubt an original part of the 
verb és- * be,’ in the form ués-. Thus, the Gothic had vis-an ‘to be,’ the 
Icelandic ver-a ‘to be.’ So the German wes-en * existence’ is but an 
infinitive mood ; and from a form wes is deduced our own past tense was, 
precisely as the Germans form er /as *he read’ from /es-en *to read.’ 
We have said that the original meaning of esse was ‘to eat. So the form 
ues also means to eat in the Latin wescor * I feed myself,’ whence the sub. 
n. wisc-es- ‘flesh.’ In the old Latin writers wiscera did not mean * en- 
trails; We have said nothing of the origin of the suffix s as seen in 
scrip-s- &c. If this be a genitival suffix signifying * from,’ the formation 
of all the perfect tenses is simple enough; as, scripsi * I am from writing, 
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ára- plough, ^ Ér&-uistís you have ploughed. 
dóc-e- (each,  didc-uistis you have taught. 
audi- hear, audi-uistis you have heard. 
sér- put, sér-uistis you have put. 

cól- to, cól-uistis you have tilled. 
gón- produce, gén-uistis you have produced. 
gém- groan, gém-uistis you have groaned. 


473 The present-perfect tense of the Latin is also used for an aorist: 
as, scripsit he has written or he wrote. 

474 Thus the English language confounds the aorist and past-im- 
perfect; while the Latin confounds the aorist and the present- 
perfect. See § 462. 

475 For the formation of the past-perfect* and future-perfect, see 
§ 472. 

476 The future-perfect of the indicative bears a very close resem- 
blance to the present-perfect of the subjunctive. Hence much 
confusion arose, so that even the first person of the indicative 
tense in éro is occasionally found where a subjunctive in érim was 
to have been expected. But the greatest confusion is in the quan- 
tity of the syllables. As the future-perfect is formed from éro, 
éris, &c., we ought to have had in the indicative scripsérís, scrip- 
sérimts, scripséritis : and on the other hand, as the present-per- 
fect subjunctive is formed from sim, sis, &c. we ought to have 
had in the subjunctive scripséris, scripsérimüs, scripséritis; but 
the two tenses are commonly confounded in respect of quantity. 

477 ‘The perfect tenses of some intransitive verbs are expressed in 


I have written’; scripseram ‘I was from writing, I had written’ ; scrip- 
sero * I shall be from writing, I shall have written. The use of a pre- 
position in forming tenses is seen in our periphrastic futures ‘I am £o 
write,’ * I am going £o write’; and also in our periphrastic present * I am 
a-writing,' where a represents the old preposition an, now written in. 'I 
am a-writing’ is the old form of the language, now corrupted to ‘I am 
writing.” Compare also the French je viens d'écrire, literally ‘I come 
from writing,’ i. e. * I have just written.’ 


* The formation ofthe past-perfect seripséram agrees with that of 
the Greek ererv$ea, which had once a c, ererv$eca-, as may be seen 
from the third pers. pl. ererv$eca-v. Thus, the Greek suffix of this tense 
is esa corrupted into ea, and the Latin is éra, itself a corruption from 
ésa. Consequently the two tenses have the same suffix, viz. the past 
tense of the verb és- ‘be.’ Nay, in the first person of the present-perfect 
Te-Tv$-a the a represents ap, that is our first person of the verb * to be;' 
and probably the preceding aspirate represents the suffixed s of scrips-, 
or in other words is a genitival suffix=‘ from.’ 
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English not only by the auxiliary verb have, but also by: the tenses 
of de. Thus, rédiit he has returned or he is returned, vádiérat he 
had returned or he was returned, rédiérit he will have returned or 
he will be returned. These perfect tenses expressed by the auxili- 
aries 28, was, will be, are often mistaken by beginners for passives. 
But a little reflection would of course satisfy them that the verbs 
in question do not admit of a passive. | 

478 The perfect tenses are often expressed in English without the 
perfect form. "Thus, in the three phrases : 


If a Roman soldier deft his post, he was put to death, 
If an English soldier sleep on his post, he £s shot, 
If you receive a letter, you «ill send it on to me, 


the verbs left, sleep, receive, would be expressed in Latin by per- 
fect tenses: viz. left by a past-perfect; sleep by a present-per- 
fect ; receive by a future-perfect ; for an offence precedes in order 
of time the punishment, and of course a letter must be received 
before it is forwarded. (See § 1159.) 

479 The zmperative has two tenses, a present and a future; but 
the so-called present might be more fitly named an immediate 
future. . . 

480 The imperative, mémentd, mémentité, you will remember, is 
derived from a perfect crude form, like all the other tenses of the 
same verb. (See § 390.) 

481 The subjunctive mood has four tenses: the present, the past, 
the present-perfect, and the past-perfect. Of these, the two former 
are often called the imperfect tenses. 

482. The subjunctive present has the suffix à, as scrib-à-, whence 
the third person, scribat. When the suffix a follows another a, 
the two are contracted into à, as ára- plough, subj. pres. &íraa- 
contracted into íré-, whence the third person áret. An old suffix 
of this tense was 7é or 2, as sié- or si- from és- be, third person 
siet or sit. So also uéli-m, nóli-m, màli-m, édi-m, dui-m, and 
perhaps ausim, from the several verbs udl- wish, nol- be unwilling, 
mal- prefer, éd- eat, da- or du- put, aude- dare. 

488 The subjunctive past has the suffix ésé or éré, as from &s- be, 
subj. past es’sé-, from scrib- write, subj. past scribéré-, whence 
the third person esset, scribéret. The suffix éré loses its short 
vowel after a, e, 7, as third person áírà-'ret, dóce-'ret, audi-’ret ; 
and sometimes after a consonant, as fer-’ret. 
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484 . For the formation of the perfect tenses of the subjunctive see 
& 472. 

487 The translation of the subjunctive tenses has various forms, 
which depend chiefly upon the meaning of the verb to which the 
subjunctive is attached. 

488 If the preceding words denote a command, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by shall and should, or by to. Im- 
péro ut mittat 7 command that he shall send or I command him to 
send ; impéraui ut mittéret 7 commanded that he should send or 
L commanded him to send. 

489 Ifthe preceding words denote permission, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or more com- 
monly by £o. Concédo ut mittat 7 grant that he may send or 1 
permit him to send; concessi ut mittéret J granted that he might 
send or I permitted him to send. 

490 If the preceding words denote-a purpose, the subj. pres. and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or is to and 
was to. Ob eam causam scribo ut sciis I write for this reason, 
that you may know ; 5b eam causam scripsi ut scirés [ wrote for 
this reason, that you might know. Mittit qui dicant he sends per- 
sons (who are), to say ; misit qui dicérent he sent persons (who were) 
to say. 

491 When the preceding words speak of the cause which leads to 
the result expressed in the following subjunctive, the latter mood 
is translated as an indicative.  Tantüs est terrór ut fügiant so 
great is the alarm that they fly. 

492 The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an 2n- 
dicative in passages where the assertions or thoughts of another are 
expressed. Qui scribat who is writing (they say), qui scribéret 
who was writing (they said), qui scripstrit who has written (they 
say) or who wrote (they said), qui scripsisset who had written (they 
said). | 

493 "The subjunctive in all its tenses, after certain conjunctions, 
may be translated as an indicative. Quum scribat as he is writing, 
quum scribéret while he was writing, quum scripsérit as he has 

. written, quum scripsisset when he had written. 

494 The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in indirect interrogatives : as, nescio quid fáciat Z know 
not what he rs doing, nescióbam quid f&céret J knew not what he 
was doing, nescio quid fécérit 7 know not what he has done or 
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what he did, nescitbam quid fecisset 7 knew not what he had 
done. 

495 When the two verbs in these phrases have the same nomina- 
tive, the meaning is ambiguous: as, nescio quid fáciam J know 
ot what Iam doing or I know not what to do, nescis quid fácias 
you know not what you are doing or what to do &c. 

496 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
condition, is expressed by English past tenses: as, 


si scribat, 2f he were writing or were to write. 
si scribéret, 2f he had been writing. 

si scripsérit, af he were to write. 

si scripsisset, ?f he had written. 


497 With verbs of static meaning, the past indicative of the Eng- 
lish is still used, but somewhat differently : as, 
si sciat, if he knew. 
si sciret, if he had known. 
si adsit, Vf he were present. 
si adesset, ^ 2f he had been present. 


498 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
consequence, is translated in the pres. by should or would, in the 
past and past-perfect by showld have or would have: as, 


scribat, he would write. 

scribéret, he would have been writing. 
scripstrit, he would write. 

scripsisset, he would have writien. 


499 . In elliptical sentences, with quisi as 7f, tanquam as ¢f &c., the 
subjunctive is translated nearly in the same way: as, tanquam 
dormiat as if he were asleep (when in fact he /s not), tanquam 
dormiret as if he had been asleep (when in fact he was not); 
quísi nunquam antehac proelio adfuéris as if you had never before 
this been present at a battle (when in fact you have been); quisi 
nunquam anteà proelio adfuisset as 2f he had never before that been 
present at a battle (when in fact he had been).* 

590 The subjunctive mood has no special future tenses; still all its 
four tenses are at times used as future tenses. 

5601 The so-called subjunctive present is used for a future after 
a pres. or fut.: as, mitto qui rügent J am sending persons to ask, 


* 'The clauses in the brackets are useful guides to the Latin tense. 
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mittam qui rdgent J shall send persons to ask, misi qui rügent 
JI have sent persons to ask. 

502 The so-called subjunctive past is used for a future after past 
lenses: as, mittébam qui rdgarent J was sending persons to ask, 
misi qui rógàrent J sent persons to ask, miséram qui rógàrent 
J had sent persons to ask. 

503 ‘The so-called subjunctive present-perfect is used for a fut.- 
perf. after a pres. or fut., and the so-called subj. past-perf. is used 
for a fut.-perf. after a past. Thus, in the phrase, is córonam 
accipiet qui primüs escendérit the man shall receive a chaplet 
who first climbs up, the word escendérit is the indicative future- 
perfect. But, by making the sentence depend upon such a word 
as dicit he says, or dixit he said, the indicative escendérit will be 
changed for a subj.: as, dicit eum cérdnam acceptirum qui 
primüs escendérit he says that the man shall receive a chaplet who 
first climbs up, dixit eum cdrénam acceptiirum qui primis es- 
cendisset he said that the man should receive a chaplet who first 
climbed up. 

504 Thus, when the subjunctive perfect tenses are used as future- 
perfects, the present-perf. of the Latin is translated by the Eng- 
lish ind. pres., the past-perf. of the Latin by the English ind. 
past. 

505 If then we unite the different uses of the tenses in the sub- 
junctive as so far explained, we shall have— 


Tense in à Pres. or Fut. after Pres. or Fut. 
5 éré Past 5, Fut. after Past. 
» óri ^ Pres.-Perf. ,, Fut.-Perf. after Pres. or Fut. 
) wssé — Past-Perf. ,, Fut.-Perf. after Past. 


505. 1 The subjunctive past is often used in phrases denoting a 
result with the power of an aorist, as, accidit ut primus nuntiàret 
it happened that he was the first to bring word. Hence, although 
the present-perfect indicative is habitually employed as an aorist, 
the present-perfect subjunctive is rarely so used. Still examples 
occur (see § 1182, ex. 5; § 1189, last two examples), especially in 
negative clauses. 

506 The infinitive has strictly but two forms, the imperfect and 
perfect. 

507 ‘The nfinitive imperfect has for its suffix éé or éré: as, from &3- 
be, inf. es’sé; from scrib- «rete, inf. scribéré. 
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508 Slightly irregular are the infinitives, fer'ré, from fér- bear; 
uel’lé, nol'IÉ, mal’lé, from udl- or uél- wish, nol- be unwilling, va&l- 
prefer. Plautus, Mil. r. 1. 27, 1v. 8. 6, has dicere; rrr. 2.34, promere. 

509. "The infinitive imperfect may be translated in three ways :—by 
to: as, incipit ridéré he begins to laugh: in some phrases the 
English language omits this to, as, potest riders he can laugh 
ie. és able to laugh, uidi eum ridéré I saw him laugh ;—bhy ing: 
as, incipit ridéré he begins laughing, or uidi eum rideré I saw 
him laughing;—as an indicative, with that before the English 
nominative: as, scio eum ridéré [ know that he is laughing, scié- 
bam eum ridéré / knew that he was laughing. 

510 For the formation of the infinitive perfect, see § 472. 

511 . The infinitive perfect may be translated in three ways :—by to 
have : as, scripsissé dicittir he is said to have written ;—by having : 
as, risisse exitio fuit the having laughed was fatal ;—as an indi- 
cative, with that before the English hominative: as, scio eum 
scripsissé 7 know that he wrote or that he has written, scitbam. eum 
scripsissé 7 knew that he had written. 

5012 Thus the infinitive imperfect seribéré corresponds to two indi- 
cative tenses, scribit and scribébat; and the infinitive perfect 
scripsissé also to two, scripsit and scripsérat. 

513 The infinitive imperfect is sometimes used as a future, where 
the preceding verb itself implies a reference to futurity : as, pol- 
licétur dárá he promises to give. 

514 The participle in enti or ent is an imperfect, and belongs alike 
to past, present and future time. 

515 The participle or gerund in endo is also an imperfect, and 
belongs alike to past, present and future time. 

516 The participle in to is a perfect, and Bclongs alike to past, 
present and future time. 

517  . The participle in ¢éro denotes intention or destiny, and belongs 
alike to past, present and future time. 


CoNJUGATIONS. 


518 As the changes which take place in adding the suffixes to a 
verb depend in a great measure upon the last letter, verbs may be 
divided into the following classes or conjugations*, viz. : 


* See a similar division of nouns into declensions, §§ 54, 55, 56, 
88, 89. t Compare «t of the Greek inf, as d:d0vai. 
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The consonant (or third*) conjugation, as scrib- write, whence 
scribéré £o write, and scribis thow writest. 

The « (or first) conjugation, as ara- plough, whence áràré to 
plough, and ras thou ploughest. 

The e (or second) conjugation, as dóce- teach, whence dócéré 
to teach, and dócés thou teachest. 

The w (or third+) conjugation, as &cu- sharpen, whence &cuéré 
to sharpen, and acuis thou sharpenest. 

The z (or fourth) conjugation, as audi- hear, whence audiré £o 
hear, and audis thou hearest. 

519 Theo conjugation has nearly disappeared from the Latin lan- 
guage. There remain however fragments of two or three verbs of 
this conjugation, viz. : 

gno- examine, whence gno-sco, gno-ui, gnó-tum, or, as they are 
more commonly written, no-sco, nó-ui, notum ; also the substan- 
tives nó-mén- 7», nó-tión- f. &e.; po-i drink, whence the par- 
ticiple pd-to- drunk, the substantives po-cülo- e. drinking-cup, 
pó-tión- f. drinking, and the adjective po-cülento- drinkable, &c. ; 
aegro- make sick, implied in the participle or adj. aegro-to- sick. 

520 . The other verbs, which might have been expected to end in o, 
have changed that vowel for a (see $ 229) : as from auro- gold is 
formed the verb in-aura-ré§ to gild. | 

521 The monosyllabic verbs ending in a consonant generally denote 
an act, and may be considered as belonging to the old verbs of the 
language: as düc- draw. (See $ 30.) 

522 The verbs in a are generally formed from substantives or ad- 
jectives of the a or o declension, and have a factitive meaning, that 
is, signify to make : as from albo- or alba- white, alba- make 
white; from médico- physician, médica- (r.) make oneself a phy- 
sician, act the physician, cure. 

523 The two monosyllabic verbs, da- put, and sta- stand, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 





* The numbers of the conjugations are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 

1 Observe that the wand consonant conjugations are united to form 
the third conjugation, just as the i and consonant nouns are united to 
form the third declension. 


1 Compare the Greek verb miv-w ‘I drink,’ or rather the tenses 1w-cw, 
7r €To- ca. 


$ The Greek language retained many verbs of the o conjugation: as 
SovAo-ey * to enslave,’ xpvao-eiv ‘to gild,’ 
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verbs ending in @ had older forms without that final a, which 
therefore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs. 
See those verbs of the first or @ conjugation, which are said to 
form their perfects and supines irregularly, as cüba- fe, &c. 

524 The verbsin e generally denote a state, as i&ce- die; and often 
correspond to a consonant verb, as i&c- throw. (See $ 386.) 

525 The monosyllabic verbs, fle- weep, ne- spin, &c. should per- 
haps be classed with the old verbs of the language. Soalso many 
other verbs in e had older forms without that final e, which there- 
fore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs, as 
ride- or rid- laugh. 

526 The verbs in « are often derived from substantives in v, as 
from métu- fear is formed métu-éré to fear ; from tribu- @ divi- 
sion, tribu-éré to allot. 

527 The monosyllabic verbs, nu- nod, su- sew, &c. must be classed 
with the old verbs of the language. 

528 The verbs in 7 are often derived from substantives or adjectives 
in 7, as from tussi- « cough is formed tussi-ré to cough; from 
molli- soft, molli-ré £o soften. 

529 The monosyllabic verbs, sci- know, i- go, ci- rouse, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also those verbs 
which had an old form without the 7, as uéni- or uén- come. 

530 An attention to the final vowel of a verb is required in the 
formation of the derivatives, particularly as regards the quantity. 


tág- cover, iég-ü-mento- covering. 
arma- equip, armà-mento- equipment. 
[cre-] grow, in-cré-mento-* é4ncrease. 
argu- prove, argü-mento- proof. 
8-moli- heave up, émbli-mento-t great effort. 


[gno-] examine, know, co-gnó-mento- surname. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS OF A VERB. 


531 When the infinitive, the indicative present, the perfect, and 
the supine or verbal in ¢u of a Latin verb are known, there is 


* Monümento-, docümento-, said to be derived from the verbs mone-, 
doce-, imply rather verbs of the consonant conjugation, viz. mon-, doc-, as 
do also the perfects and supines of the same. 

T Not to be confounded with é-m0l-i-mento- * outgrinding or profit 


(of the miller, who pays himself by the excess of bulk in grinding his 
customer” S corn). 


532 


5231 


seldom any difficulty in conjugating it. 


VERBS. 


the principal parts of the verb. 


In the following lists the crude form of the verb with its trans- 
lation, the infinitive, the first person of the present and perfect 
are given, and the accusative of the supine, or for reflective verbs 
the nominative masculine of the perfect participle. 


brevity. 
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They are therefore called 


In most of 
the compounds the infinitive has been omitted for the sake of 


THIRD orn CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 


scáb- scratch 

láb- lick 

bib- drink 

scrib- write 

cüb- lie down 
nüb- veil onesel f* 
cáp- or cápi- take 
rip- or rípi- seize 
rép- creep 

strép- resound 
scalp- scratch 


carp- nibble, pluck 


serp- creep 


cüp- or cüpi- desire 


rüp- óurst 


THROAT-LETTERS, 
fác- or fáci- make, do 


lác- or JYAcl- throw 
péc- comb 


. flác- bend 


pléc- péast 
néc- dink, join 
Ic-T. strake 
dic- show, say 
uic- conquer 


scábére 
lambére 


. bibére 


scribére 


[cumbére 


nübére 
cápére 
rapére 
répére 
strépére 
scalpére 
carpére 
serpére 
cüpére 


rumpére 


fácére 
lácére 
pectére 
flectére 
plectére 
nectére 
icére 
dicére 
uincére 


LiP-nEgTTERS, D, P. 


scábo 
lambo 
bibo 
Scribo 
cumbo] 
nübo 
cpio 
rapio 
repo 
strépo 
scalpo 
carpo 
Serpo 
ctipio 
rumpo 


C, G, H, 


faicio 
1i.cio 
pecto 
flecto 
plecto 
necto 
ico 
dico 
uinco 


* Asa female in the marriage ceremony. 
t Another form of éac- * throw.’ 


[ But in-necuit Virg. 


scábi 
lambi 
bibi 
Scripsi 
cübui 
nupsi 
cépi 
rápui 
repsi 
strépul 
scalpsi 
carpsi 
Serpsi 
cüpiui 
rüpi 


Q, X. 
féci 
iéci 
pexi 
flexi 
plexi 
nexit 
ici 
dixi 
uici 


scriptum 
cübitum 
nuptum 
captum 
raptum 
reptum 


strépitum 


scalptum 
carptum 
serptum 
cüpitum 
ruptum 


factum 
iactum 
pexum 
flexum 
plexum 
nexum 
ictum 

dictum 
uictum 


e? * eee 


Seeee 
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VERBS, 
parc- spare parcére parco péperci parsum 
pose- pray, demand poscére posco pdposcl 
düc- draw, lead dücére | düco duxi ductum 
535 ag- drive igére ágo egi actum 
plág-* strike plangére plango planxi planctum 
pág- fix pangére pango pépigit pactum 
"fr&g- break frangére frango  frégi fractum 
tig- touch tangére tango  tétigi tactum 
lég- sweep, read légére légo légi lectum 
rég- make straight rógére  régo rexi rectum 
tée- thatch, cover tégére tégo texi tectum 
fig-T fix figére figo fixi fixum 
fig- mould, invent fingére figo  finxi fictum 
pig- paint pingére  pingo  pinxi pictum 
strig- grasp, graze stringére stringo strinxi strictum 
tig- dye lingére$ tingo  tinxi tinctum 
fulg- flash fulgére — fulgo — fulsi 
ang- strangle angére ango X anxi 
cing- gird cingére  cingo  cinxi cinctum 
ung- grease ungére$ ungo  unxi unctum 
sparg- or spár-|| scatter spargére spargo sparsi sparsum 
merg- or mér-T snt ^ mergére mergo  mersi mersum 
terg-** or tér- wipe tergére ^ tergo tersi tersum 
füg-orfügi-//ee, fly ^ fügére ^ fügio  fügi fügitum 
iüg- yoke, join iungére  iungo  iunxi iunctum 
püg- puncture pungére pungo  püpügi punctum 
süg- suck Sügére ^ sügo suxi suctum 
536 tráh- drag trihére triho  traxi tractum 
uéh- carry uéhére usho  uexi uectum 
537 liq- leave linquére linquo liqui 
cóq- cook cóquére  cóquo  coxi coctum 
538 tex- weave texére ^ texo texui textum 


* For the quantity compare erAa'ygv. 

+ But panwit Enn., pegi Pacuv. 

f Fig-*fix' and fig- ‘mould’ may perhaps be originally one, with the 
sense ‘squeeze,’ like ogiy-. See Paley's Propertius. Observe too that 
Jictus for fixus was preferred by Varr. R. R. 11. 7. 4, affictus 111. 8.2, &c. 


§ Also tinguére, tinguo ; unguére, unguo. 
I| Comp. eep- of oveipw. { Comp. mari- ‘sea.’ 
** Also terge-. Comp. rep- of re.pw, and ter-ra * dry-land.? 


eese? 
e9*8 
peooene 


eeete 


*eeott 


539 uiu- or uig- live 


flu- or fluc- flow 


VERBS. 
uiuére uiuo 
fluére fluo 


stru- or struc- pile, build struére 


540 cád-* fall 


rád- scrape 

éd- or és- eat 

caed- fell, strike, cut 
laed- strike, hurt 
céd- go quietly, yield 
séd- sit down 

scid- tear, cut 

fid- cleave 

strid-§ hiss, screech 
scand- climb 

mand- chew 

pand- or pád- spread 
pend- hang, weigh 
tend- or tén- stretch 
fód- or fódi- dig 
réd- gnaw 

clüd- shut 

plaud- clap 

cüd- hammer, coin 
fiid- pour 

lüd- play 

trüd- thrust 

tüd- hammer, thump 
quát- or quati- strike 
mét- mow 

pét- or péti- go, seek 
mit- let go, send 


cádére 
radére 


&dére or esse 


caedére 
laedére 
cédére 
sidére 
scindére 
findére 
stridére 
scandére 
mandére 
pandére 
pendére 
tendére 
fódére 
rodére 
claudére 
plaudére 
cüdére 
fundére 
lüdére 
trüdére 
tundére 
quátére 
métére 
pétére 
mittére 


struo 


Trera-Letters, D, T. 


cádo 
ràdo 
édo 
caedo 
laedo 
cedo 
sido 
scindo 
findo 
strido 
scando 
mando 
pando 
pendo 
tendo 
fódio 
ródo 
claudo 
plaudo 
cüdo 
fundo 
lüdo 
trüdo 
tundo 
quatio 
méto 
péto 
mitto 


* Akin to caed-, just as our fall to fell. 
+ The forms with ss seem to have been originally in use with old 


writers, and even with Cicero, Virgil, &c. as cassum, essum. 


uixi 
fluxi 
struxi 


cécidi 
rasi 
édi 
cécidi 
laesi 
cessi 
gedi 
scidit 
fidi 
stridi 
scandi 
mandi 
pépendi 
tétendi 
fodi 
rosi 
clausi 
plausi 
cüdi 
füdi 
liisi 
trüsi 
tütüdi 
messui 
pétiui 
misi 
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uictum 
fluxum 
structum 


cásumTt 
rasumt 
ésumt 
caesuni 
laesum 
cessum 
gessum 
scissum 
fissum 


scansum 
mansum . 
passum|I 
pensum 
tentum 
fossum 
rosum 
clausum 
plausum 
cüsum 
füsum 
lüsum 
trüsum 
tunsum 
quassum 
messum 
pétitum 
missum 


f Scicidi and fifidi were probably the older forms of these perfects. 


Ennius has the former. 
§ Also stride-. 


Comp. éetuli, afterwards tuli, 


|| But pansis in Germanicus and Vitruvius. 
«| Tensus in Quintilian and late writers. 
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VERBS, 
stert- snore stertére sterto stertul 
uort- or uert- furo uortére | uorto uorti uorsum 
sist- make to stand sistere sisto  stétiorstitl státum 


542 


The compounds of da-* put or give, with prepositions of one 


syllable, are all of the third conjugation; as, with 


ib, put away, hide abdére abdo abdidi ^ abditum 
id, put to, add addére addo addidi ^ addítum 
con, put together condére condo condidi conditum 
dé, put down, surrender dédére dédo dédidi déditum 
dis, distribute didére dido dididi diditum 
Ec, put out, utter édére edo edidi editum 
in, put on indére indo indidi ^ inditum 
pér, fordo, destroy perdére perdo perdidi perditum 
ób, put to (as a bar) obdére obdo obdidi obditum 
pro, abandon, betray prédére  prodo prodidi proditum 
réd, put back, restore — reddére reddo — reddidi redditum 
süb, put up subdére subdo subdidi subditum 
trans, hand over tridére trado tradidi traditumt 
To these add two other compounds of da- put: 
uend-f exhibit for sale  uendére uendo uendidi uenditum 
créd- trust, believe crédére  crédo crédidi — créditum 
L, M, N. 

543 al- rave, rear, feed ál&re álo álui litum or altum 
fál- cheat falére ^ fallo féfelli falsum 
sil- salt sallére ^ sallo —— salsum 

— p&l- push, drive pellére — pello — pépüli — pulsum 
uél- pull, pluck uellére uello  uelli uolsum 
col- dag, till cólére ^ cólo cólui cultum 
mól- grind mólére  mólo  mólui mélitum 


* Some Sanscrit scholars would lay it down that da- in these com- 
pounds represents the root @e- of rig, not So- of did@u. They forget 
that the archaic forms perduim, creduim claim immediate connection with 
the archaic duim of da-. Besides 0e- or rather Oec- (Oea-pos) is repre- 
sented in Latin by ser- * put,’ whence ezser-, inser- &c. 


T Praedito-, ‘armed’ or * endowed (with),’ implies a vb. prae-dere. 


t Literally * put in the window.’ The first syllable is an abbreviation 
of uénum, which occurs in uénum i-re, uéni-re, uenun-dá-re. 
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tól- raise, bear tollére* — tollo tülit làtumt 
uól- wish uelle uólo uolui 

544 ém- take, buy émére — émo emi emptum 
gém- groan gémére gémo gémui gémitum 
frém- roar frémére frémo frémui frémitum 

| prém- press prémére prémo pressi pressum 
trém- tremble trémére trémo  trémui 

545 cán- sing cínére  cano cécini cantum 
gén- produce gignére gigno génui génitum 
lin- smear linére lino léui litumt 
sin- put, permit sinére sino sui or sii situmt 

R, S. 


546 pár- or pari- produce — párére ^ pário pépéri partum 
quaer-, quaes-$ seeb, ask quaerére quaero  quaesiui quaesitum 


cér- sift, separate cernére — cerno  créui crétum 
fér- raise, bear ferre féro tüli latum 
gér- or gés- wear, carry gérére géro gessi gestum 
spér- reject, despise spernére sperno  spréui sprétum 
sér-|| put sérére séro sérui sertum 
sér-|| plant, sow sérére séro séui sátumt 
tér- rub térére ^ téro triuif tritum 
stér- strew Sternére sterno straui** stratum** 
uér- sweep uerrére — uerro — ueri uersum 
ür- or üs- burn trére üro USSL ustum 
cür- run currére curro  ciicurri cursum 
517 pÁs- or pa- feed pascére pasco pàui pastum 
és- be esse sum fui 


* In meaning the following go together: tollere, tollo, sustuli, subla- 
tum. See fer-. 
1 An old form of the perfect is £ztüli. Latum is for tatum. Comp. 
TÀ"HL, TAAAS, TOAL. 
Il Observe the quantity of litum, situm, sdtum. 
§ Quaesois used in the sense, ‘I pray’ or * prithee.” A form quaesi- 
is implied in quaesitum ; as also in quaesitor ‘a commissioner’ or ‘judge.’ 
|| S£r- * put? and sér- * sow’ are one in origin. 
«| Triui, tritum imply a secondary verb ér7b-, whence tribulo- sb. n. 
‘a threshing harrow.’ Comp. rpiB- of rpiBw. 
** From a secondary verb strag- (=ster-ag-), whence strdg-e- sb. f. 


strág-ulo- adj.; also stra@men- ‘straw.’ Comp. our verb strew, old form 
straw. 
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uis- go to see uisére uiso uisl 

licess-* provoke licessére lácesso  lácessiui lícessitum 

fácess-* perform, cause fücessére fücesso  fücessi 

arcess-* send for arcessére arcesso  arcessiul arcessitum 

cápess-* take c&pessére c&pesso ci&pessiui c&pessitum 

pos- put ponére — pono posui positum 
V. 

548 l&u-t wash lÁu&re ^ láíuo làui lautumorlotum 
iribu- distribute tribuére tribuo tribui tribütum 
ácu- sharpen ácuóre ^ Ácuo ácuil ácütum 
argu- prove arguére arguo argui argütum 
solu- loosen soluére — soluo  solui sólütum 
uolu- roZ uoluére uoluo uolui uólütum 
minu- lessen minuére minuo minui minitum 
sternu- sneeze sternuére sternuo sternui 
spu- spit spuére spuo spul spütum 
ru- make to rush, rush ruére ruo rui rütumt 
Su- sew | guére Suo sui sütum 
státu- set up stituére stéituo statui statitum 
métu- fear métuére métuo  métui métitum 


FIRST or 4 CONJUGATION. 


549 da-§ put, give dáre do dédi datum 
sta-|| sake to stand, stand stare sto stéti státum 
Cüba-"i Lie cübàre | cübo ctibaui 
néca- stifle, Lill nÉcáre néco  nécaui** nécitum 
séca- cut sécare ^ sóco sécul sectum 
plica- fold plicàre plico pliciui plicitum 


* These four verbs are formed from /dc- or lici-, füc- or füci-, arci- 
(compound of ci- ‘ call’), cáp- or cápi-. So also pétess- ‘seek,’ from pét- 
or pé&i-. 

+ See also dzua- § 549, and dilu- § 555.2. 

{£ Observe the short vowel of rüfum. Ruitturo- is the participle in 
turo. 

§ Da- stands apart from the other verbs in a by the irregularity of its 
quantity, See $ 732. 

|| The derivatives from séa- have often a short vowel, as stdíu- sb., 
stübili- adj., státim adv. 

«| See also ci5- § 533. ** Necuit Enn. and Phaedr. 


551 


552 


VERBS. 
mica- vibrate micare | mico 
frica- rub fricire — frico 
dóma- tame dómàare | dómo 
sóna- sound sónàre sono 

or sóno 
tóna- thunder tünàre  tonat 
crépa- creak, chatter crépare — crépo 
uéta-* forbid uétàre  uéto 
laua- wash líuare — l&uo 
iüua- assist lüuàre itiuo 


micui 


frícui 
dómui 
sónaul 
Sónui 
tónuit 
crépul 
uétui 
líuaàui 
iüui 


frictum 
dómiítum 
sónátum 
sónítum 
tonitum 
crépitum 
uétitum 
líuatum 
iütumt 
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The thirteen disyllabic verbs given in the preceding section 
were probably at one time all monosyllabic, and consequently of 
the consonant or third conjugation. The verbs líuére, abluére, 
prócumbére, plectére, &c. are met with in the best authors; and 
in the older writers there occur such forms as sdnére, sdnit, sónunt, 
Observe too that the same thirteen verbs have all 
the first vowel short. 


The other verbs in a form their principal parts like 


tónimüs, &c. 


ára- plough 


Áràre áro 


áràul 


SECOND ox E CONJUGATION. 


553 hib-e- hold, have híábére h&beo 
sorb-e- suck up sorbére ^ sorbeo 
iüb-e- bid, order iübére ^ iübeo 
iác-e- [e ifcére ^ 1íceo 
tiic-e- be silent tácére ^ tiiceo 
dóc-e- teach dócére  ddceo 
nóc-e- do damage nócére ndceo 
arc-e- confine, keep off  arcóre ^ arceo 
misc-e- nid miscére | misceo 
suad-e- recommend suadére suadeo 
rid-e- laugh ridére rideo 
uld-e- see uidére — uldeo 
prand-e- breakfast prandére prandeo 
pend-e- hang (intrans.) pendére pendeo 


* Old form wdta-. Persius has wetauit. 
t Iuuaturo- in Sal. and Plin. ep. 


1 Lacituro- Stat. 


hábui 
sorbui 
jussi 
iácul 
tácul 
dócui 
nócui 
arcul 
miscul 
Susi 
risi 
uidi 
prandi 
pépendi 


Árütum 


h&bitum 


jussum 
tacitum 
doctum 
noécitum 
mixtum 
suasum 
risum 
uisum 
pransum 


§ Arcto- or arto- as an adj. * confined." 
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spond-e- promise 


tond-e- shear , tondere 
mord-e- bite mordére 
urg-e- press urgere 
aug-e- ¢ncrease (trans.) augére 
lüg-e- mourn lügére 
ci-e- rouse ciére 
fle- weep flére 
dl-e- smell ólére 
dól-e- ache dólere 
tim-e- fear timére 
ne- spin nére 
mán-e- remain manére 
tén-e-* hold ténére 
mon-e- warn mónére 


torque-or tor- twist, hurl torquére 


cár-e- be without cirére 
par-e- wait on, obey parére 
haer-e- stick haerére 
mér-e-{ earn, deserve wérére 
torre- or tór- roast torrére 
cen-se- or cén-§ count censére 
l&t-e- 2e hid látére 
nit-e- shine nitére 


c&u-e- be on one's guard c&iuére 


fáu-e- wish well fáuére 
páu-e- fear páuére 
fou-e- keep warm fouére 
móu-e- move móuére 
udu-e- vow uduére 
feru-e- dow] feruére 


* Comp. Zend- * stretch. 


VIRBS, 


tondeo 
mordeo 
urgeo 
augeo 
liigeo 
cieo 
fleo 
óleo 
dóleo 
timeo 
neo 
máneo 
iéneo 
móneo 
torqueo 
cáreo 
pareo 
haereo 
méreo 
torreo 
censeo 
láteo 
niteo 
ciueo 
fáueo 
páueo 
foueo 
móueo 
uóueo 
ferueo 


tótondi 


mómordi 


ürsi 
auxi 
luxi 
ciui 
fléui 
ólui 
dólui 
iimul 
néui 


mansi 


ténui 
mónui 
torsit 
círul 
parui 
haesi 


L4 


méru | 


torrui 
censui 
litui 
nitui 
caul 
faui 
paul 
moui 
uóui 
ferbui 


+ From a root éer- or tor-, whence for-tor-, tor-men-. 


i Also mere-ri (r.). 


§ The literal sense of cen- was * puncture,' and so ‘count.’ 


cenetro~ sb. n. * centre.’ 


|| Cauitum and fauitum were preferred by Cicero. 


«| Also feru-ére. 


spondére spondeo spópondi sponsum 


tonsum 
morsum 


auctum 


citum 
fletum 


dólitüs 


nétum 
mansum 


mónitum 
tortumt 


paritum 
haesum 
méritum 
tostum 
censum 


cautum|| 
fautum|| | 


fotum 


motum 
uotum 


Hence 


VERBS. 9] 


FOURTH or 7 CONJUGATION* 


554 i- go ire eo iuiorii  Ytum 
fulci- prop fulcire — fuldo  fulsi fultum 
sanci- hallow Sancire sancio  sanciui sancitum 

orsancio  sanxi sanctum 
uinci- bind uincire  uincio  uinxi uinctum 
farci- cram farcire — farcio farsi farctum 
sarci- mend Sarcire sarcio sarsi sartum 
sali- leap sálire sálo sáluiorsaliisaltum 
stpéli- bury . sépélire  sépélio  sépéliui ^ sépultum 
uéni- come uénire — uénio uéni uentum 
saepi- hedge in Saepire saeplo  sepsi septum 
ápéri- open ipérire — ípério — Épérui ápertum 
Opéri- cover Opérire — ópério — ópérui Spertum 
hauri- draw (water) haurire  haurio hausi haustuin 

555 ‘The other verbs in ? form their principal parts like 
audi- hear audire audio audiui — auditum 


555.1 Some inceptive verbs with a suffix esc or tse: 


lang- droop, flag languesco langui 

dic-t learn digco didici 

luc- get light liciscit luxit 

ard- blaze up ardesco — arsi 

püt- become putrid pütesco — pütui 

c&l- get hot cálesco —cluil| 

ual- get strong udlesco ^ uálui| 

sil- become silent silesco silui 

quie- become quiet quiesco — quiéui quiétum 
. Cre- grow cresco créul crétum 


* The irregular supines of the verbs in § 554 imply verbs of the con- 
sonant conjugation; and indeed such forms as euenat, &c. for the imper- 
fect tenses occur in Ennius and Plautus. Perhaps in Hor. Od. rv. 4, 65 
we should read pulchrior euenet. 

T Dic- ‘learn,’ originally identical with dic- ‘say,’ or more properly 
‘show.’ Comp. 8ek- of 8euczvpa * show.’ Dice- * teach’ is also of the same 
family. Disco is for dic-sco. 


I Ard-is probably akin to á/- ‘raise,’ so often used with Jfammam. 
Compare as to form arduo- ‘ lofty,’ which is immediately formed from ai- 
*raise, Comp. too ap- of a:pw. 


|| Calituro-, ualituro-. 


555.9 
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VERBS. 
sue- become accustomed suesco suéui  suétum 
ré+siip-* come to one’s senses again réstpisco résipiui 
ré+frig- get cold again réfrigesco réfrixi 
ré+uiu- come to life again réuiuisco réuixi 
re-sci- find out (a secret) rescisco resciui rescitum 
cón4ál- or ól- grow together coilesco — coálui coálitum 
ád--6l- or dle- grow up ádólesco — ádoleui — ádultum 
áb-*óle- grow out of use ábólesco — &bóleui 
ob+sdle-+ get covered with dirt obsólesco obsdléui obsdlétum 


Compound verbs : 


pro+ctib- lie down 


prócumbo prócübui proócübiítum 


ré4-cíp- or cípi- take back récipio  récépi réceptum 
ab+rip- or rápi- carry off abripio  abripui  abreptum 
dist+carp- pull to pieces discerpo discerpsi discerptum 
per+fic- or fáci- finish perfício perféci ^ perfectum 
cón-Hác- or iáci- hurl conicio coniéci coniectum 
ré+iic- or iÁci- throw back réiicio réieci réiectum 
ad+lic- or láci- draw to allicio allexi allectum 
ec+lic- or láci- draw out élicio élicui élicttum 
in--spéc- or spéci- look in inspicio inspexi inspectum 
réd+ag- drive back rédigo rédégi rédactum 
cdn+ig- drive together "  cdgo coégi coactum 
con+pig- fix together compingo compégi compactum 
pertfrig- break through perfringo perfrégi perfractum 
con-tág- touch closely contingo contigi contactum 
con+lég- sweep together colligo  collégi | collectum 
ré+lég- read again rélégo rélégi rélectum 
inter+lég- pick up, perceive intellégo intellexi intellectum 
di+lég- esteem diligo dilexi dilectum 
neg+lég- leave behind neglégo  neglexi neglectum 
por+lég- lay out (a corpse) pollingo pollinxi  pollinctum 
por+rég- stretch forth porrigo  porrexi porrectum 
por«rég- keep straight on pergo perrexi perrectum 
sub+rég- rise surgo surrexi — surrectum 
ab+flig- dash down affigo afflixi afflictum 


* Read the symbol (+) as plus or ‘ with.’ 


T The root of this verb is connected with sdJo- sb. n. ‘soil,’ also with 
sordes and sordido-. It appears again in the French sale * dirty,’ souillir ; 
and in the Eng. soil vb. or sb., as well as su//y and slush. 


con+fiig- dash together 
ec+stig- stamp out 
dis+stig- spot 

ec+mitig- wipe (nose) 
con+sparg- bespatter 
contpig- puncture forcibly 
ré+liq- leave 

ob-c&d- set (as sun), die 
ré+cad- fall back 
ectuád- come out 
ob+caed- cut down, kill 
con+laed- dash together 
re+scid- cut away again 
dis+fid- cleave in two 
ré+sid- subside 

dituid- divide 
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confligo conflixi conflictum 
extinguo extinxi extinctum 
distinguo distinxi distinctum 
émungo émunxi émunctum 
conspergo conspersi conspersum 
compungo compunxi compunetum 
rélinquo réliqui rélictum 
occido ^ occiídi occüsum* 
récido reccidit  récásum 
éuado éuasi éudisum 
occido ^ occidi occisum 
colido  collisi collisum 
rescindo rescidi rescissum 
difindo diffidi diffissum 
résido résédi résessum 
diufído . diuisi diuisum* 


sub+cand- set fire to from below succendo succendi succensum 


ectscand- elzmb up 
dé+fend- ward off 
ex+pend- weigh out 
praethand- take hold of 


obs+tend- hold towards 
ex+clid- shut out 
con+tid- hammer to pieces 
per+quat- strike violently 
ré+sist- stand against 
per+cél- overturn | 
con+pél- drive cogether 
ré+pél- drive back 


con-sól-|| s? together, consult 


ex+ém- take out 

det+ém- take down 
con+ém- arrange (the hair) 
protém- bring out 


escendo escendi escensum 
défendo défendi défensum 
expendo expendi expensum 
prehendo prehendi prehensum 
or prendo prendi prensum 
ostendo ostendi ostensumt 
exclüdo exclisi excliisum 
contundo contüdi contitisum 
perctitio percussi percussum 
résisto restiti restitum 
percello percüli perculsum 
compello compüli compulsum 
répello — reppülif répulsum 
consülo  consülui consultum 
eximo exémi exemptum 
démo dempsi demptum 
cómo compsi comptum 
prómo prompsi promptum 


* Alsoin the older writers occassum, diuissum, &c. 


T For re-cecidi, re-pepuli. 


Hence the double consonant. 


1 Ostenso- in Lucan ; but in Ter. Ph. v. 4, 7. and in Varr. ostento-. 


|| SGZ-, an obsolete verb, is the parent of s&/io- sb. n. *a seat.’ It is 
also akin to séde- sb. f., séde- vb., sodali-, sella-, subsellio-. 
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süb--ém- take up 
ré+prém- press back 


con+tém- (cut up) despise 


con+can- sing together 


dd+sin- (put down) leave off 


con+quaer- get together 
ab+fér- carry off 
ec+fér- carry out 
ob--fér- present 
ré+fér- bring back 
con+sér- plant all over 
con+bir- burn up 
ob+ctir- run towards 
in+du- put on 

ec+du- put off 

dis+lu- or láu- dissolve 
ob+ru- overwhelm 
In+SU- sew $n 
re+stitu- set up again 
ectnéca- kill off 


ex+plica- unfold 
in+crépa- chide 
prothitbe- keep off 
de--hábe- owe, ought 


prae-hÁbe- present 
co+arce- confine 


ex+erce-§ work out, drill 


ret+sponde- answer 
in+dulge-|| be kind 
dé+le- or lin- blot out 
áb--ole- abolish 


* For re-tetuli, re-peperi. 
T Rellatum also in old writers. 


1 Also occucurri. 


VERBS. 
sümo sumpsi sumptum 
réprimo  répressi  répressum 
contemno contempsi contemptum 
concino concinui concentum 
désíno  désii désitum 
conquiro conquisiuiconquisitum 
auféro abstüli ablaitum 
efféro exttli élàtum 
offéro obtüli ^ oblàtum 
référo rettüli* rélatumt 
conséro  conséul consitum 
combüro combussi combustum 
occurro occurri occursum 
induo indui indutum 
exuo exui exütum 
diluo dilui dilütum 
obruo obrui obrütum 
insuo insui insütum 
restituo restitui restíitütum 
énéco énécàul énécaátum 
or énéco énécui énectum 
explíco — expliícàui explicátum 
or explico — explicui explicitum 
incrépo — incrápàui incrépátum 
orincrépo  incrópui incrépitum 
prohibeo prohibui prohibitum 
débeo débui débitum 
praebeo praebui  praebitum 
coerceo  coercui coercitum 
exerceo exercul exercitum 
respondeo respondi responsum 
indulgeo indulsi indultum 
déleo deleui delétum 
ábóleo  — Ébóleui Abodlitum 


Hence the double consonant. 
Comp. reddiic-, redd-. 


$ Erce- or arce- is an obsolete vb. akin to the Greek Fepy-, whence 


peC- and the neut. sb. epyo-. 


|| Duige- must be an obsolete vb. akin to the adj. dulci-. 
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ex+ple- f/i up expleo _expléui explétum 
ré+téne- hold back rétineo  rétinui  rétentum 
ré+cense- review récenseo récensui récensitum 
ex4l- go out exeo exil exitum 
im-+ici- throw round one Xmicio  ámiícui Amictum 
in+farci- cram in infercio infersi infertum 
ré+pari- find répério  reppéri* répertum 


con+pari- find out compério compéri compertum 


555.3 Reflective verbs: 


láb- slip labi labor lapsus 
am-plect- embracet amplecti amplector amplexus 
lic-e- bid at an auction licéri liceor licitus — 
plág- deat oneself plangi plangor 

fung- discharge oneself fungi fungor functus 
séq- follow séqui séquor séciitus 
làq- talkt lóqui lóquor lócütus 
fru- or frug- enjoy frui fruor fruitus 
grid- or grídi- march ^ [grádi] gridior gressus 
ec+grad- march out egrádi égrédior 6gressus 
ordi- begin weaving ordiri ordior orsus 
f&t-e- confess fátéri fáteor fassus 
pro--fát-e- profess profitéri profiteor  prdfessus 
pit- or páti- suffer páti pátior passus 
per«pát- suffer to the last perpéti perpétior ^ perpessus 
nic-§ kneel, lean niti nitor nisus or nixus 
mén- or menti- measure metiri métior mensus 
ad+stén- or senti- agree withassentiri assentior ^ assensus 
üt- wse üti ütor üsus 
ex+péri- try expériri expérior expertus 
ob+péri- wart for opperiri oppérior  oppertus|| 
quér- complain quéri quéror questus 


* See note * p. 94. 

+ See § 398. 

t More literally * feed oneself.’ 

§ Old form gnitor &c. from genu (or genic-) * a knee.’ See Festus. 
|| But Plautus has opperitus. 


* Literally ‘beat oneself; for gués- is but a variety of audt- * strike.’ 
Comp. pldg- (r.) and korr- (1.) * beat oneself.’ 
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ór- or Ori- rise 
mór- or móri- die 
re- reckon 
mér-e- earn 
uér-e- fear 

tu- or tue- guard 
áp- obtain 
üd--Xp- obtain 
pro--fáoc- set out 
nÁc- win, obtain 
pac- fix, bargain 
ule- avenge 


ex+por+rég- wake up 


dé+fat- give in 
con+mén- invent 
obtltu- forget 


VERBS. 


wm 


oriri 

móri 

reri 
méréri 
uéréri 
tuéri 
ápisci 
ádipisci 
proficisci 
nancisci 
pácisci 
ulcisci 
exporgisci 
defétisci 
comminisci 
obliuisci 


érior artus 
mórior mortuus 
reor rátus 
méreor méritus 
uéreor uéritus 
tueor tuitus ortütus 
ápiscor aptus 
ádipiscor &deptus 
próficiscor profectus 
nanciscor nanctus* 
píciscor ^ pactus 
ulciscor ultus 
exporgiscort exporrectus 
défétiscor  défessus 
commitniscor commentus 
obliuiscor oblitus 


* Sorather than nactus in Mss. 
t Literally ‘I begin to stretch myself out.* 
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ConJUGATION OF IMPERFECT TENSES. 
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av e 
Conjugation 1 2 
áva- dóce- 
plough teach 
$ S. aro dóceo 
8 | aras dócés 
& | ürát* dócét* 
S |P.áramüs | ddcémtis 
$ | ratis dócétis 
* | Érant dócent 
9| |S.ürübam  |dücebam 
z|* Árábàs dócebàs 
&|&| Érabit* | ddcebat* 
E & P Áràbàmüs | ddcébamtis 
S| w| srabatis | ddcebatis 
A) a, | arabant | décébant 
Lg MEME CE 
«e |S. Áràbo dócebo 
8 | drabis dicébis 
SN | Érabit ddcébit 
& |P.drabimis | dócebímüs 
3 | &ràbitis |dócebitis 
"| Hr&ábunt |dócébunt 
S S S. 2. Bri ddcé 
a1 P.29. araté | dóceté 
a ee S ME HER: 
E s |8.2. Áráto | dócéto 
3| 3 | 9 ürüto |dóc&to 
B gm P.2.&Óratoté dócetoté 
E 3. Áranto | dócento 
$ |S.drem dóceam 
& | Érés dóceàs 
ó S| Srét* ddcekt* 
o| 8 |P.arémtis | dóceàmüs 
s| S| rtis dóceátis 
: & | Érent dóceant 
z . |S. árárem dócérem 
P| $| Éráres ddcérés 
Bim | ararét® | ddcérét* 
| |P.áràremüs | dócéremüs 
d, | Ér&retís | ddcérétis 
áràrent | ddcérent 


* But see for quantity § 412 and note. 











consonant u 
p» 

scerib- ácu- 

write sharpen 
scribo ácuo 
scribis ículs 
scribit Acuit 
scribimts | &cuimts 
scribitis iícultis 
scribunt ácuuntf 
scribébam | &cuébam 
scribébias &cuébis 
scribebát* | ácuebát* 
seribébamiüs| Ácuebamis 
scribébatis | Scuébatis 
scribébant | ácuébant 
sciibam ícuam 
seribés ícuées 
scribét* ácudt* 
scribémtis | ácuémüs 
scribétis ácuétis 
scribent ácuent 
scribé acué 
scribité acuité 
scribito acuito 
scribito ácuito 
scribitoté | Ácuitoté 
scribunto | &cuunto 
scribam ácuam 
scribás Ácuàüs 
scribát* ácuát* 
scribàmüs | íácuámüs 
scribátis Acuatis 
scribant Ácuant 
scribérem  |ícuérem 
scribérés Acuérés 
Scribérét* | Xcuérét* 


scribéremüs | ácuéremüs 
scribérétis | icuérétis 
scribérent | &cuérent 


H 





audiébam 


audiam 
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i 
4 


audi- 
hear 


audio 
audis 
audit* 
audimiüs 
auditis 
audiunt 


audiébàs 
audiebát* 
audiebàmüs 
audiébatis 
audiébant 





audiés 
audiét* 
audiémüs 
audietis 
audient 


audi 
audité 


audito 
audito 
auditoté 
audiunto 


audiam 
audiàs 
audiát* 
audiamüs 
audiatis 
audiant 





audirem 
audirés 
audirét* 
audiremüs 
audirétis 
audirent 


T Or acuont. 
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| 


Last letter a e consonant u i 
| Conjugation 1 2 3 3 4 
Lat. c.F. Ára- dóce- scrib- Ácu- audi- 
English | plough teach write sharpen. hear — | 
INFINI- 
TIVE | ÁrAró ddcéré scribtré Acusré audiré 
Moop. 


|—— 





— ee 


PaRTICI- | Éranti- or | dócenti- or | scribenti- or, &cuenti- or | audienti-or 
SO &árant- | ddcent- | scribent- | ácuent- | audient- 




















[Écuttüro- auditüro- 
or —a-] | or —a- 


PART. |Éràtüro- | doctiiro- |scriptüro- 
FUTURE.| op —a- | or —a- | or —a- 








‘GERUND.+ árando- j|ddcendo- | scribendo- | Xcuendo- audiendo- 
Rar eu sur cud cu s Om 


257 There are certain verbs which mix together the consonant and 
? conjugations in the imperfect tenses, viz. : 


fíc- or fáci- make |fód- orfüdi- dig |sip- or skpi- taste 

iÁc- — ,, i&ci- throw |flig- ,, fügi- flee |ctip- ,, ctipi- desire 

[lÉc-T ,, l&ci- draw] | cKp- ,, cKpi- take |pür- ,, piri- produce 

[spéc-£,, sp&ci- look] | rip- ,, rpi- seize |qu&t- ,, qu&ti- shake. 
Together with the reflective verbs : 

grád- or gridi- march | mór- or mori- die | pdt- or poti- make 

Or- |. ,, Ori- rise pát- ,, pati- suffer oneself master. 


Observe too that all these seventeen verbs have the vowel short. 


558 MIXED CONSONANT AND J CONJUGATION. 


Inprcattve Moop. 


Present Tense. 
S. fugio fugis fugit ; P. fugimus fugitis fugiunt. 
Past- Imperfect. Future. 
S. fugiebam, fugiebas &c. S. fugiam fugies &c. 


* Declined like praesenti- or praesent-. See S 219. 
f Declined like a neuter noun in o. 1 Only used in compounds. 
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IMPERATIVE Moop. 
Present. S. fugé ; P. fugite. 
Future. 


S. 2. fugito, 3. fugito ; P. 2. fugitote, 3. fugiunto. 


Scussunctive Moon. 
Present Tense. Past Tense. 
S. fugiam fugias &c. S. fugérem fugéres &c. 


INFINITIVE, fugére. PARTICIPLE, fugienti- or fugient-. 


PanmIOIPLE FUTURE, fugituro-. GERUND, fugiendo-. 


559 Observe that those forms, which have the vowel after g marked 
short, follow the consonant conjugation; the others are derived as 


from a verb in ¢, 
960 — In old writers such forms as capire, fodire, parire &c. occur. 


561 CONJUGATION OF PERFECT TENSES. 


Crude form of perfect, %ra-uis-. 
Inpicative Moo». 
Present- Perfect or Aorist. 
/S. Áràul Áràuisti Ár&uit ; P. Éràuimüs Srauistis Sriuérunt 


or áràuéré. 
Past- Perfect... 
S. Sriuéram áràuéras íràuérat; —— P. sraugramiis Xrüuctratis Xrà- 
uérant. 
JF'utwure- Perfect. , 


S. Ér&u&ro Ííràuéris íráuésrit ; P. triugrimiis &rauéritis Xràutrint.* 


SuBJUNOTIYE Moor. 
Present- Perfect or Aorist. 
S. áràuérim Srauéris Srauérit ; P. &r&u&rimüs Xrausritis Éràutrint.* 


Past- Perfect. 


S. ár&uissem Éráuisses ír&uisset ; P. ír&uissémiüs Srauissétis Xrà- 
uissent, 
IxrixiTIvE Moon. 


ár&uissé. 
562 The conjugation of a perfect which takes the suffix 4s, instead 
of wis, differs solely in the absence of the v. See $$ 584, 588, 590, 
613, 620, 628. 


* "These two tenses are often confounded by Latin writers as regards 
the quantity of the i. See § 476. 
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562 The perfect tenses often undergo a contraction : as, 


Áràul Aràulmiis 
áràulsti or árasti íràulstis or Árastis 
íràuilt íràuérunt or áràrunt or Áràuéré. 


ár&uéram or &ràram dc. 
íràuéro  ,, íràro &c. 
áràuérim ,, Áràrim dc. 
árüulssem ,, árassem &c. 
áràuissó  ,, Érassé. 


564 In the perfects of the Z conjugation similar contractions oc- 


cur: as, 
audiui or audii audiuimts or audiimitis 
audiuisti, audiisti, or audisti audiuistis, audiistis, or audistis 
audiuit or audiit audiuérunt or audiérunt, or 


audiuéré or audiéré. 


audiuéram or audiéram dc. 

audiuéro ,, audiéro dc. 

audiuérim ,, audiérim &c. 

audiuissem ,, audiissem or audissem &c. 
&audiuissé ,, audiissé or audissé. 


560 Ifthe crude form of the perfect have x or s before és, as dix-is-, 
the following contractions are found : 


dixi dixímüs 
dixisti or dixti dixistis or dixtis 
dixit dixérunt or dixéré. 


dixissem or dixem &c. 
dixissé ,, dixé dc. 


566 As the future-perfect of the indicative originally ended in és, 
rather than éro, and the subjunctive perfect in éstm, rather than 
érim, the following contractions, which occur in old writers, are 
explained : 

Jnd. fut.-perf. faxo, faxis &o. for féc8ro &c. 
Subj. pres.-perf. faxim, faxis &c. ,, fécérim &c. 
Subj. past-perf. faxem*, faxés &c. ,, fécissem &c. 


507 So again, árasso, írassís &c. for árávéro &c. 


* See $ 1209 f. note. 
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568 From this future-perfect is formed an old infinitive future 
árasséré. 
569 The gerund of the consonant and ? conjugations often ends in 


undo, rather than endo ; as scribundo-. 
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570 REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERBS. 
ConsuGaATION oF IMPERFECT TENSES. 
i AE a SK ae Sh ee 
Last letter a | e consonant u i 
Conjugation 1 2 3 4, 
Lat. C.F. orna- dóce- uort- métu- audi- 
ee dress teach turn fear hear 
| $ S. ornór dóceór uortór métuór audiór 
8 | ornaris* ddcéris* uortéris métuéris audirís 
b ornàtür dóceétür uortítür métultür auditür 
= |P.ornamür  |dóceémür uortimnür  |métuimür audimür 
$ | ornàmíni |dócemini  |uortímini |métuímíni  |audimini 
£4 ornantür  |dócentür uortuntür |métuuntürt |audiuntür 
Es — | | 
A Y $. ornàbár dócébár uortébár métuébár audiébár 
ots ornabarisor| ddcébaris or | uortébarisor| métuébaris or| audiébaris or 
cg ornabaré ddcébaré uortébaré | métuébaré | audiébaré 
aj .§ | ornabatür |dücebatür |uortebatür métuébàtür | audiébattr 
=| P.ornübàmür|dócébàmür | uortébàmür | métuebàmür | audiébamiir 
a ornaibamini| dócébàmtni | uortébamini| métuébàmini | audiébamini 
S ornàbantür | dócébantür | uortébantür| métuébantür | audiébantür 
B | ———Ó— 
. |S. ornàbór décébor uortar métuár audiár 
5 | ornabéris or| décébéris or| uortérís or |métuéris or audieris or 
E ornabéré dócebérá uortéré métueré audiéré 
» | ornabittr |dócébitür | uortétir métuetür audietür 
3 |P.orn&bímür |dócebímür |uortemür |métuémtr | audiémir 
& | ornabimini | ddcébimini | uortémini |métuémini  |audiémini 
ornabuntiir| décébuntiir | uortentiir |métuentür jaudientir | 
Al wx i 
9| § S.2.0màr& |dóceró uortéré métuéré audi | 
2 | & P.2.orn&mtni dócémíni  |uortimini |mütufmini  'audimini | 
> KA | 
E 5 > à ' t ornator | dócetór | uortitér métultór auditory 
e & |P.3. ornantór | dócentór uortuntór |métuuntdr§ |audiuntór 
ts | 





* Arbitraré, uideré, for arbitraris, uideris, occur. 


T Or metuontur. 


1 There was also for the 2d and 3d person of the singular an old form 


in mfno; as fa-mino, progredi-mino. 


§ Or metuontor. 
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consonant u i : 
Conjugation 1 2 3 4 
‘Lat. C.F. orna- dóce- uort- métu- audi- 
‘English dress teach turn fear hear 
|, [S ornér dóce&r uortár métu&r audiir 
3 ornéris or |dóceàarís or |uortàrfs or | métuaris or | audiaris or 
EN ornerá dóceàré uortàré métuàré audiüré 
| * | ornétür dóceàtür uortatir métuatir audiàtür 
1S | 3 |P.ornémür  déóce&mür  uortàmür  métuamür  |audiàmür 
|Z|à | ornémini |ddceimini |uortàmini |métuamini | audiamini 
| z ornentür  |d$ceantür |uortantür |métuantür  |audiantür 
a a — —À pn————— ——— ——— 
| S S. ornarér ddcérér uortérér métuérér audirér 
[2] gs | ornaréris ori ddcéréris or | uortéréris or| métuéréris or | audiréris or 
is | = |  ornüréré | dócéreré uortéréré | métuéreré | audiréré 
LIS | ornürétür | ddcéréttir | uortérétür  métuóretür | audirétiir 
L3 2 |P.omnàremür | dócérémür |uortéremür | métuérémiir |audirémür 
|. | ^ | ornaremíni | dócérémini | uortérémini | métuérémini | audirémini 
i | ornàrentür | ddcérentiir | uortérentür | métuérentür | audirentür 
|! Ixrii- zs : 2 ene ae 
| tive | Ormnürir on |dóceriér or | uortitr or |métuiér or | audiriér or 
'Moop*;  Ornàrni dócéri uorti métui audiri 
|PanTt-| em EE 
! CIPLE d ornando- | décendo-  |uortendo- |métuendo- | audiendo- 
5,1 MIXED CONSONANT AND J CONJUGATION.£ 


Inpicativse Moop. 


5. móriór müréris mórítür ; 
Past- Imperfect. 
S moriébir mdriébaris &c. 


Present Tense. 


P. morimtir modrimini móriuntür. 


Future. 


S. móriár moriéris &c. 


IMPERATIVE Moor. 
P. morimini. 


Present Tense. S. móréré ; 


Future, S. 2. mórítór, 3. móritór ; 


Suspsunotive Moon. 


Present Tense. 


S. móriir móriàris &c. 


INFINITIVE, mOri. 


' Past Tense. 


P, 3. móriuntór. 


S. morérér mbréréris &c. 
PARTICIPLE, mórienti- or mórient-. 


PARTICIPLE FUTURE, móritüro-. 


GERUND, móriundo-. 


* The infinitives in er belong to the old language. 
+ The reflective verbs have also participles in enti- or ené- and in 


turo-. 


t See § 


557. 
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571.1 In old writers such forms as mórimür and mériri occur. 

5729  Ori-(r.) rise, and póti- (r.) make oneself master, partake more of 
the 7 conjugation : as, Srirér, óriri; pdtiris, potitür, pótimür, pó- 
tirér, pótiri. 

573 The perfect tenses of a reflective or passive verb are formed by 
the perfect participle in £o and the verbs és- or fu-. 


574 CONJUGATION OF THE PERFECT TENSES OF A 
REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERB. 


InpicatrvE Moop. 
Present-Perfect or Aorist. 


S. ornátus* sum or fui P. ornàtrt sümüs or fuimiis 
ornàtiüs és , fuisti ornati estis ,, fuistis 
ornittis est ,; fuit . ornàtisunt fuérunt or fuéré. 

Past-Perfect. 

$. ornütüs ram orfutram P. ornati éóráàmüs or fuéramis 
ornatiis tris ,, fuéras ornati Gratis ,, fuératis 
ornütüs érab ,, fuérat X ornàti érant  ,, fuérant. 

F'uture- Perfect. 

S. ornátüs éro or fuéro P. ornati érímüs or fuérimiis 
ornàtüs érís , fuérís ornàti éritis ,, fuéritis 
ornatts érit , fuérit ornati grunt  ,, fuérint. 


Supsunctive Moon. 


Present-Perfect or Aorist. 
$, ornàtus sim or fuérim P. ornati simts or fuérimiis 


ornatus sis , fuéris ornàti sitis , fuéritis 
ornátus sit », fuérit ornàti sint », fuérint. 
Past- Perfect. 
$. ornàtüs essem orfuissem P. ornati essémiis or fuissemüs 
ornàtüs essés ,, fuissés ornati essótis ,, fuissétis 
ornàtüs esset ,, fuisset ornüti essent ,, fuissent. 


InFinrtive Moon. 
ornatüs essé or fuissé. 


* Ornatüs, ornatá or ornatum, to agree with the nominative. 
+ Ornati, ornatae or ornatá, to agree with the nominative. 
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CONJUGATION OF A SIMPLE* VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


575 C.F. SCRIB- write. 
Principal parts : scribéré scribo scripsi scriptum. 
IxpicATIYE Moo». 
Present Tense, scrib-. 





As a present-imperfect, am ing : 
Ad frátrem meum scribo, Lam writing to my brother. 
Ad fratrem tuum scribis, You are writing to your brother. 
Ad fritrem suum scribit, He is writing to his brother. 


Ad fr&trem nostrum scribimtis, We are writing to our brother. 
Ad frátrem uostrum scribitis, You are writing to your brother. 
Ad fritrem suum scribunt, They are writing to their brother. 


576 





as an historic present : 
Postéro die ad sénem scribo, The next day I write to the old man. 











577 as a present of custom : 
Eg6 cálimo scribo, I write with a reed. 
Tu pinnà scribis, You write with a pen. 
578 as a present, translated by do : 
Egó uéré scribo, Yes I do write. 
TG uero scribis, Yes you do write. 
579 as a present, including past time, have been ——ing : 
Jam duis horas scribo, I have been writing now two hours. 
580 Past- Imperfect, scribéba-. 


As a past-imperfect, was Ung : 
Seribébam cum puér intràuit, [was writing when the boy came in. 








581 as a past tense of custom, used to —— : 
Egó cálímo scribébam, I usedt to write with a reed. 
Ti pinnà scribébàs, You used to write with a pen. 


* That is, not reflective or passive. 
f Or ‘I wrote,’ &c. 
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582 —— as a past tense, including time preceding, had been 
Iam tris horas scribébam, I had been then writing three 
hours. 


583 Future Tense, scribà- or scribé-. 
Translated by shall, will : | 


Cras màné scribam, I shall write tomorrow morning. 
Cras mané scribés, You will write tomorrow morning. 


Present-Perfect Tense, scripsis-. 


584 Asa present-perfect, have ——en :* 














Quattuür épistólas scripsi, J have written four letters. 
585 as an aorist, translated by the English past : 
Héri ad négotiàtorem scripsi, J wrote yesterday to the mer- 
chant. 
586 as an aorist, translated by did : 
Egó uéro scripsi, Yes I did write. 
TU uero scripsisti, Yes you did write. 
587 as a present-perfect, translated by an English pre- 
sent : 
Eg6 si scripsi, rescribit, Jf I write, he writes again. 
Ti si scripsisti, rescribit, Jf you write, he writes again. 
588 Past-Perfect, scripséra-. 
Translated by had ——en : 
Ante id tempus scripséram, I had written before that time. 
589 translated by an English past : 
Eg si scripstram, rescribébat, Jf I wrote, he wrote again. 
Tü si scripséras, rescribébat, Lf you wrote, he wrote again. 


* That is, the perfect participle of the English verb. 
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590 F'uture- Perfect, scripsér-. 
Translated by shall have ——en, will have ——en: 


Anté noctem scripséro, J shall have written before night. 
Anté noctem scripstris,* You will have written before night. 


591 





translated by an English present : 
Eg6 si scripséro, rescribet, Jf I write, he will write again. 
Tü si scripséris, rescribet, Lf you write, he will write again. 


592 IuPEzRATIVE Moon. 
Present Tense. 
Translated by the simple verb : 


Scribe ad pátrem tuum, Write to your father. 
Scribite ad pátrem uostrum, Write to your father. 
593 Future Tense. 


Translated by shall, must, let; or by the simple verb : 
Scribito, Zhou shalt write. Seribltoté, Ye shall write. 
Scribito, He shall write. Scribunto, They shall write. 


594 SusJuNOTIVE Moon. 
Present Tense, scriba-. 
As a present-imperfect, am ing (indirect interrogative) : 
Nescio quid scribam, J know not what I am writing. 
Nescio quid scribàs, J know not what you are writing. 





595 





translated by an indicative present (result) : 

Indé fit ut nihil de hac ré scri- Hence it happens that I write 
bam, nothing on this subject. 

Indé fit ut nihil de hac ré scribas, Hence «t happens that you write 

nothing on this subject. 


596 





translated by do (concession) : 

Vt scribam, nón est sitis, Lven granting that I do write, it is not 
enough. 

Vt scribas, non est sitis, — Even granting that you do write, it ts 

not enough. 


* But see, as regards the quantity of the i after v, § 476. 
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597 translated by should, would (hypothesis) : 

Si pinná mihi sit, scribam, Jf Thad a pen, I would write. 

Si pinn’, ttbi sit, scribàs, Tf you had a pen, you would write. 
558 translated by were ing : 





Sédeo hic, tanquam scribam, J sit here, as if I were writing. 
Sédés istic, tanquam scribàs, Yow sit there, as if you were writing. 
Sédet illic, tanquam scribat, He szts yonder, as tf he were writing. 


599 





translated by may (purpose) : 


Pinná dátur, quà* scribam, The pen is given me, that I may 
write? with tt. 

PinnÉ dátur, quà scribàs, The pen is given you, that you may 
write with tt. 











599.1 translated by must or shall (command) : 
Lex est ut scribam, There 4s a law that I must write. 
Lex est ut scribis, There 4s a law that you must write. 
600 ——— translated by £o (indirect interrogative) : 
Nescio quid scribam, I know not what to write. 
Nescis quid scribàs, Fou know not what to write. 
601  — —— translated by shall, will: 
Puer timet né scribam, The boy is afraid I shall write. 
Puer timet né scribàs, The boy is afraid you will write. 
602 translated by from —— 414 : 
Hoc impédit né scribam, This prevents me from writing. 
Hoc impédit né scribàs, This prevents you from writing. 
602.1 translated by English infinitive : 


— Bínéseribam, Let me write. —SXné scribamtis, Let us write. 
Sing scribat, Let him write, Siné scribant, Let them write. 


* Literally, * with which.’ 
f Or rather, ‘to write with.’ 
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602. 2 translated by an English imperative : 
Né scribam, Let me not write. — N6 scribamüs, Let us not write. 
Né scribas, Do not write. Né scribatis, Do not write. 


Né scribat, Let him not write, Néscribant, Let them not write. 
603 Past Tense, scribéré-. 
As a past-imperfect, was ——ing (indirect interrogative) : 


Nesciébam quid scribérem, I knew not what I was writing. 
Nesciébam quid scribérés, I knew not what you were writing. 


604 





translated by an English past (result). 


Indé factum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that I wrote 
ré scribérem, nothing on this subject. 

Indé factum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that you wrote 
ré scribérés, nothing on this subject. 








605 translated by should or would have been ing (hy- 


pothesis) : 

Si pinn& mihi esset, soribérem, Jf there had been a pen for me, I 
should have been writing. 

Si pinn’, tibi esset, scribérés, lf there had been a pen for you, 
you would have been writing. 


Ung : 








606 translated by had been 

Sédébam hic, tanquam scribérem, J was sitting here, as if I had 
been writing. ^ 

Sédébàs istic, tanquam scribérés, You were sitting there, as of you 
had been writing. 

Sédébat illic, tanquam scribéret, He was sitting yonder, as if he 
had been writing. 


607 





translated by might (purpose) : 


Pinn’ dita est quà* scribérem, The pen was given me, that I mightt 
write with it. 

Pinní díta est quà seribéres, The pen was given you, that you 
might write with 4t. 


* Literally, ‘with which.’ T Or rather, ‘to write with.’ 
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608 translated by must or should (command) : 
Lex érat ut scribérem, There was a law that I must write. 
Lex érat ut scribérés, There was a law that you must write. 
609 translated by £o (indirect interrogative) : 
Nesciébam quid scribérem, J knew not what to write. 
Nesciébas quid scribérés, You knew not what to write. 
610 translated by should or would: 





Puer timébat né scribérem, The boy was afraid I should write. 
Puer timébat né scribérés, The boy was afraid you would write. 


611 





translated by from 





ing : 
Hoc impédiébat né scribérem, This prevented me from writing. 
Hoc impédiébat néscribérés, This prevented you from writing. 


612 





translated as a past order* : 


Né scribérem, (He bade) me not write. 
Né scribérés, (He bade) you not write. 


613 Present-Perfect, scripséri-. 
As a present-perfect, have ——en (indirect interrogative) : 


Nescio quid scripsérim, J know not what I have written. 
Nescis quid scripsérist, You know not what you have written. 


614 





as an aorist (indirect interrogative) : 


Nescio quid héri scripsérim, J know not what I wrote yesterday. 
Nescis quid héri scripséris, You know not what youwrote yesterday. 





615 translated by may have ——en: 


Forsitan nimium scripsérim, Perhaps I may have writien too much. 
Forsitan nimium scripséris, Perhaps youmay havewrittentoomuch. 


* In reported speech. 
+ But see, as regards the quantity of the i after r, § 476. 
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616 





as a future-perfect after a present, translated by an 
English present (reported speech) : 


Caesar pollicétur sé,siscripstrim, Cesar promises that if 1 write, he 














rescriptürum, will write again. 
Caesar pollicétur sé, siscripstris, Cesar promises that 4f you write, 
rescriptürum, he will write again. 
617 translated by were to ——, or English past tense (hy- 
pothesis) : 
Si* scripstrim 4d eum, rédeat,  Zf I were to writet to him, he would 
return. 
Si scrips&ris id eum, rédeat, Jf you were to write tohim, he would 
return. 
618 translated by should, would (consequence of hypothesis) : 
Frustrà scripsérim, I should write in vain. 
Frustra scripséris, You would write in vain. 
619 translated by had ——en : 
Sédeo hic, tanquam épistólam J sit here, as if [had written the 
perscripsérim{, whole letter. 
Sédés istic, tanquam épistdlam Yow sit there, as if you had writ- 
perscripséris, ten the whole letter. 
Sédet illic, tanquam épistólam He sits yonder, as if he had writ- 
perscripsérit, ten the whole letter. 
620 translated as an imperative : 
Id nunquam scripsérim, Let me never write that. 
Id nunquam scripséris, Never write that. 
Id nunquam scripsérit, Let him never write that. 


— * This si might be omitted. Thus in the English too we might drop 
the if; and say, * were I to write to him,’ &c. 


T Or, ‘if I wrote,’ &c. 
1l Per-scrib- literally signifies * write through, write to the end.’ 
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621 Past-Perfect, scripsissé-. 
As a past-perfect, translated by had ——en (indirect inter- 
rogative) : 


Quaesitum est, titrum scripsissem, The question was asked, whe- 
ther I had written. 

Quaesitum est, titrum scripsissés, The question was asked, whe- 
ther you had written. 


622 





as a future-perfect after a past, translated by an English 
past (reported speech): 


Caesar pollicébatur sé, si scripsis- Cesar promised that if 1 wrote, 


sem, rescriptürum, he would write again. 
Caesar pollicébatur sé, si scripsis- Caesar promised that if you 
sés, rescriptürum, wrote, he would write again. 


623 





translated by had ——en (hypothesis) : 


Etiamsi scripsissem, frustra esset, ^ Even if I had written, it would 
have been in vain. 

Etiamsi scripsisses, frustra esset, ven 4f you had written, it 
would have been in vain. 


624 





translated by should have, would have (consequence of 
hypothesis) : 

Tum* quóqué scripsissem, Hven in that case* I should have written. 
Tum quóqué scripsissés, ven in that case you would have written. 





625 Invinitive lwPERFEOCT, scribéré. 
Translated by an English infinitive : 
Débeo scribéré, I ought to write. 
Néqueo scribéré, I cannot write. 
626 translated as an English indicative : 
Scio eum scribérg, J know that he is writing. 
Sciébam eum scribéré, J knew that he was writing. 


627 





translated by an English perfect infinitive : 
Débébam scribéré, I ought to have written. 


* Literally * then.’ 
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628 INFINITIVE PERFECT, scripsissé, 
Translated by an English perfect infinitive ; 
Scripsissé dicitiir, He 4s said to have written. 





629 =~ translated by an English indicative : 
Scio eum scripsissé, I know that he has written. 
Scio eum héri scripsissé, I know that he wrote yesterday. 
Sciébam eum scripsissé, J knew that he had written. 


630 





translated by the having ——en: 
Scripsisse exitio ei fuit, The having written was fatal to him. 


631 PaRTIcIPLE IMPERFECT, scribenti- or scribent-. 
Translated by ing : 


Sénex épistólam scribens decidit, The old man, while writing a 
letter, fell down. 





632 PazmricIPLE FuTURE, scriptüro-. 





Translated by about to ——, intending to E 
Ad ipsum cras scriptürüs, haec Jntending to write to himself to- 
nunc ómitto, morrow, 1 pass over these things 
now. 
632.1 Dico mé scriptiirum essé, J sag that J will write. 
Dixi mé scriptürum essé, J said that I would write. 
632. 2 Dixi mé scriptürum fuissé, J said that I would have written. 








633 translated as an intention not fulfilled : 
Hábébam ei gratias, scriptürus* / felt grateful to him, and should 
quoqué, nisi aegrotarem, have writen too, Vf I had not 
been ul. 
634 GzRUND, scribendo-. 
Translated by ing : 
N. Mihi est scribendum épistó- Zo me belongs the writing the 
last, letters. 
Ac. Déligitür ad scribendum He 4s selected for writing the 
épistólàst, letters. 


* See also the conjugation of the verb fu- with the participle in £wro. 


1 Most of these constructions are confined to the old writers. See 
the use of the Gerundive, $ 1297. 
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G. Véniépistülasseribendicaussà, 7 came for the sake of writing 
the letters. 
D. Aptiis est scribendo epistilas*, He is fit for writing letters. 
Ab. Scribendot &pistdlas occtipa- He is engaged in writing letters. 
tis est, 


635 SUPINE, scriptu-. 


Translated as an English infinitive : 


Ac. Eo illüc scriptum, J am going yonder to write, — 
Ab. Hae littérae difficiles sunt These letters are difficult te write. 
scriptü, 


CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTIVE VERB, WITH 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


636 — Arma- (r.), arm oneself. 


637 


638 


Principal parís : armàri, armor, armàtüs. 


InpicativE Moor. | 
Présent Tense, am arming myself, arm myself, &c. 

Armor, J am arming myseéf. 
Armaris or armàréT, You are arming yourself. 
Armatir, He 4$ arming himself. 
Armamir, We are arming ourselves. 
Armamini, You are arming yourselves. 
Armantür, Lhey are arming themselves 


Past-imperfect, was arming myself, &c. 


Airmabar, i I was arming myself. 
Armabaris or armabaré, You were arming yourself. 
Armabattr, He was arming himself. 
Armabamiir, We were arming ourselves. 
Armabamini, You were arming yourselves. 
Armabantiir, ! They were arming themselves. 


* See note T p. 112. 


t This form of the Gerund, although an ablative, is often shortened 
in late writers, as vigilando (Juv.. 3, 282). 


t The form in vé is not common for the present indicative ; it may 
be from fear of confusion with the infinitive. 


I 
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639 Future, shall or will arm myself, &. 
Armabor, | JI shall arm myself. 
Armabéris or armabéré, You will arm yourself 
Armabitiir, He will arm himself. 
Armabimir, We shall arm ourselves. 
Armabim{ni, You will arm yourselves. 
Armabuntir, | They will arm themselves. 


640 Present- Perfect, have armed myself, &c. (or Aorist, armed myself.) 


Armatus* sum, I have armed myself. 
Armàtüs* &s, You have armed yourself. 
Armiatiis* est, He has armed himself. 
Armatit stimis, . We have armed ourselves. 
Armatit estis, You have armed yourselves. 
Armàtit sunt, They have armed themselves. 
641 Past-Perfect, had armed myself, &c. 
Armatis éramT, I had armed myself. 
' Armátüs ras, You had armed yourscif. 
Armàiüs rat, He had armed himself. 
Armiati érimis, We had armed ourselves. 
Armiati ératis, You had armed yourselves. 
Armiati érant, They had armed themselves. 
642 Future-Perfect, shall have armed myself, dc. 
Armàtüs éro, § J shall have armed myself. 
Armàtiüs éris, You will have armed yourself. 
Armiatiis érit, He will have armed himself. 
Armati érimis, We shalt have armed ourselves. 
Armati éritis, You will have armed yourselves. 
Armati érunt, They will have armed themselves. 
643 IMPERATIVE Moop. 
Present. 
Armaré, Arm yourself. | <Armamini, Arm yourselves. 


* Armaia if the nominative be feminine, armàtum if it be neuter. 
+ Armátae if the nominative be feminine, armaté if it be neuter. 
1 Or fuéram, &c. $ Or fuero, &c. 
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644 . Luture. 
Armátor or armàmtno, You must arm yourself. 
Armator or armamino, He must arm himself. 
Armantor, They must arm themselves. 
645 SussunctivE Moop. 


Present. (See the several translations of seriba-m.) 


Consülimpérat tit armer, Zheconsul commands me to arm myself. 
Consül impérat üt arméris Zhe consul commands you to arm your- 
or arméré, self. 


646 Past. (See the several translations of seribere-m.) 
Consiil impérauit it armarer, The consul commanded me to arm 


myself. 
Consül impérauit tit armaréris The consul commanded you to arm 
or armiaréré, yourself. 


647 Present-Perfect. (See the several translations of seripseri-m.) 


Nescio quare armitus sim, J know not why I have armed myself. 
Nescio quàre armatus sis, J know not why you have armed yourself. 


648 Past-Perfect. (See the several translations of serepstese-m.) 
Nesciébam quàre armattis essem, J knew not why I had armed 


myself. 
Nesciébam quire armátüs esses, J knew not why you had armed 
yourself. | 
649 INFINITIVE IMPERFECT. 
Débeo armari, J ought to arm myself. 
Scio eum armari, J know that he 1s arming himself. 
Sciébam eum armari, JI knew that he was arming himself. 
Armari signum belli est, Zo arm oneself is a sign of war. 
Débébam armàri, JI ought to have armed myself. 
650 | IwrINITIVE Prurscr. 


Scio eum armütum essé, J know that he has armed himself. 
Sciebam eum arm&tum esst, J knew that he had armed himself. 
Scio eum armitum füré,  Lknow that he will have armed himself. 
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PaRTICIPLE IMPERFECT. 


Armanti- or armant-, (While) arming oneself. 


PARTICIPLE PERFECT. 


Armito-, Having armed oneself. 


PARTICIPLE FUTURE. 


Armatiro-, About to arm oneself. 
GERUND. 
Armando-, Arming oneself. 


CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Prém- press. 
Principal parts: prémi, prémor, pressüs. 
Inpicative Moor. 


Pres. Prémor* 7 am pressed, préméris you are pressed, prémitür 
he is pressed. Prémimir we are pressed, prémimini you are pressed, 
prémuntir they are pressed. 

Past. Prémébart J was pressed, prémébaris or prémébaré you 
were pressed, prémébattir he was pressed. Prémébamtir we were 
pressed, prémébaimini you were pressed, prémébantür they were 
pressed. | 

Future. Prémar I shall be pressed, préméris or préméré you will 
be pressed, prémétiir he will be pressed. Prémémiir we shall be 
pressed, prémémini you will be pressed, prémentür they will be 
pressed. 


* With many verbs this translation would not give the meaning, and 
indeed the English passive is defective in the imperfect tenses. Thus 
domus aedificatur means, not * the house is built, for that would imply 
that the building is completed, but ‘the house is being built’ or ‘is a-build- 
Ing ; but of these two phrases, the first is scarcely English, and the second 
is obsolete. Again, such a verb as occidor must not be translated * I am 
killed,” but rather * I am on the point of being killed.’ 


_{ Similarly, domus aedificabatur would signify ‘the house was being 
built? or ‘was a-building So occidebar must not be translated ‘I was 
killed,’ but rather * I was on the point of being killed.’ 
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658 Pres.-perf. Pressus* sumt J have been pressed, pressüs és you 
have been pressed, presstis est he has been pressed. Pressi sümüs 
we have been pressed, pressi estis you have been pressed, pressi sunt 
they have been pressed. 

659 Past-perf. Pressüs* éram§ 7 had been pressed||, pressüs éràs you 
had been pressed, pressüs brat he had been pressed. Pressi éórámüs 
we had been pressed, pressi tratis you had been pressed, pressi rant 
they had been pressed, 

660 Fut.-perf. Pressüs* rol J shall have been pressed, presstis Eris 
you will have been pressed, pressüs rit he will have becn pressed. 
Pressi rimtis we shall have been pressed, pressi érítis you will have 
been pressed, pressi érunt they will have been pressed. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 


661 Present. Préméré be thou pressed, prémimini be ye pressed. 
662 Future. Prémitor thou shalt be pressed, prémitor he shall be 
pressed, Prémuntor they shall be pressed. 


663 Sussunotive Moon. 


Present Tense. Rés eo rédiit, ut mális prémar, Matters are come 

to this, that I am pressed with troubles. 

664 Egé si tot mális prémar, péream, Jf 7 were pressed by so many 
troubles, I should die. 

665 Tum nimium prémar, Jn that case I should be too much pressed. 

666 Timdr est né prémar, The fear is that I shall be pressed. 

667 Statper Caium, quominus prémar, Caius prevents me from being 
pressed, 

668 Nitor né prémar, [am striving not to be pressed. 

669 Past Tense. Timor brat n8 prémérer, There was a fear that I 
should be pressed. 

670 ~=Rés eo rédiérat, ut mális prémérer, Matters had come to this, 
that I was pressed with troubles. 


* i.e. Pressüs, -d, or -um. 

T Or as an aorist, ‘I was pressed,’ &c. 

i With some verbs the translation * is ed’ is admissible. Thus 
domus aedificata est means * the house is built’ or ‘the building is now 
completed.’ Occisus sum, * I am killed.’ $ Or fueram, &c. 

|| With some verbs this tense may be translated ‘ was ——ed.’ Thus, 
domus iam aedificata erat,‘the house was now built,’ i.e, the building 
was completed. 


€| Or fuero, &c. 
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671  Egó si tot milis prémérer, périrem, Jf 7 had been pressed with 
so many troubles, I should have died. 
672 Tum nimium prémérer, Ln that case I should have been too much 
pressed. 
673 Stétit per Caium, né prémérer, Caius prevented me from being 
pressed, 
674 Nitébar né prémérer, J was striving not to be pressed. 
675 Pres.-perf. Nescit, quam graiuiter pressus sim, He knows not 
how heavily I have been pressed. 
676 Asan Aorist. Némo scit, quantis tum mális pressus sim, Vo 
one knows with what great troubles 1 was then pressed. 
677 . Si pressus sim, cédam, Jf J were pressed, I should give way. 
678 . Palleo, tanquam áb urso pressus sim, J look pale, as if I had 
been pressed by a bear. 
679 Néquiquam pressus sim, J should be pressed to no purpose. 
680 . Scit mé, si málo pressus sim, timén incólümem éuàsürum, He 
knows that if I am pressed by trouble, still 1 shall come out unhurt. 
G31 Past-perf. Nesciébat, quam gráulter presstis essem, He knew 
not how heavily I had been pressed. 
682  Néquiquam presstis essem, [ should have been pressed to no pur- 
pose. 
683 Sciebat me, si málo presstis essem, timen nunquam cessürum, 
He knew that 4f I were pressed by trouble, still I should never yield, 
684 Inrinirive Imperrect. Prémi to be pressed. 
IxrrxrTIVE PERFECT. Pressüs* esst to have been pressed. 
PanTICIPLE Imperruct. Prémendo- being pressed or to be pressed. 
PARTICIPLE PERFECT. Presso- pressed. 


685 CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VERB. 
c. F. Séqu- follow. : 
Principal parts : s€qui, séquor, sécütüs. 
InpicativE Moo». 


686 Present. Stquor I follow, séquéris you follow, s&quitür Ae fol- 
lows. Sé&quimiir we follow, sáquimini you follow, séquunturt they 
follow 


* The case and gender will vary with the sentence. 
T The forms seguontur and secuntur also occur. 
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687 Past. S&québar 7 was following, séquébaris or séquebür& you 
were following, séquébatir he was following. Séquébamiir we were 
following, s’québamini you were following, séquebantür they were 
following. 

688 Hutiure. Séquar 7 shall follow, séquéris or séquéré you will fol- 
low, séquétiir he will follow. Séquémtir we shall follow, séquémini 
you will follow, séquentür they will follow. 

689 Pres.-perf. Sécütus* sum J have followedt, séciittis és you have 
followed, s&cütüs est he has followed. Sé&citit sümüs we have fol- 
lowed, séctiti estis you have followed, sácüti sunt they have followed. 

690 Past-perf. Sécütüs* éram$ L had followed, s&ciittis éràs you had 
followed, sécütüs rat he had followed. SécütiT éràmüs we had fol- 
lowed, séciiti éràtis you had followed, sécüti érant they had followed. 

691 Fut.-perf. Sécütüs* éro|| 7 shall have followed, sécütüs éris you 
wilt have followed, sácütüs érit he will have followed. Sécitit éri- 
mis we shall have followed, sécüti Eritis you will have followed, 
sécüti runt they will have followed. — ' 


IMPERATIVE Moor. 


692 Present. Séquéré follow thow, séquimini follow ye. 
693 future. Séquitor or séquimino thow shalt follow, séquitor or 
séquimino he shall follow. Sécuntor they shall follow. 


694 Sussunetive Moop.1 
Present. Séquar, séquaris or séquaré, séquatür; stquamir, 

séquamini, séquantür. 

695 Past, Séquérer, séquéréris or séquéréré, séquérétür; s&quéré- 
mir, séquérémini, séquérentür. 

696 Pres.-perf. Sécütus sim**, s&ciitus sis, sécütus sit; s&ciiti si- 
mis, séctiti sitis, séctiti sint. 

697 Past-perf. Sócütüs essemtt, séciitiis essés, S&cütüs esset ; sécüti 
essémiis, séciiti essétis, sócüti essent. 


* Secutiis, -d, -um, according to the gender of the nominative. 

T Or as an aorist, ‘I followed,’ &c. 

I Secuti, -ae, -&, according to the gender of the nominative, 

§ Or fueram, &c. l| Or fuero, &c. 
For the English translation, see the mode of translating scriba-m, 


&c. $8 594-624; and observe that Deponent verbs are translated bv 
English active verbs. 


** Or fuerim, &c. Tt Or fuissem, &c. 
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698 . Invinirryz. Séqui to follow. 
Invinitive PERFECT. Sécütüs essé to have followed. 
PagTIOIPLE ImPERFEOCT. S&quenti- or séquent- following. 
PazTICIPLE and Gerunp. Séquendo- following. 
PARTICIPLE PERFEOT. Scüto- having followed. 


699 CONJUGATION OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB. 
€. F. Plu- rain. 


InpicatiIve Moon. 


Present. Pluit d£ rains. 
Past. Pluébat it was raining. 
Future. Pluet ei will rain. 


Pres.-perf.  Pliauit it has rained, or 

As an Aorist. Plüuit «t rained, 

Past-perf. Pliiutrat it had rained. 
Fut.-perf. Pliuérit it will have rained, &c. 


700 CONJUGATION, IN PART, OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB 
| OF THE FEELINGS. (See § 393.) 


c.f. Püde- shame. 
Inpicatrve Moo». 
Present. 
Püdet me ignauiae, Jam ashamed of my cowardice. 


Püdetteignauiae, You are ashamed of your cowardice. 
Püdet eum ignauiae, He zs ashamed of his cowardice. 


Püdet nds ignàuiae, We are ashamed of our cowardice, ~ 
Püdet uds ignauiae, You are ashamed of your cowardice. 
Püdet eos ignàuiae, They are ashamed of their cowardice. 


Past. 
Püdébat me ignàuiae, 7 was ashamed of my cowardice. 
Püdébat te ignàuiae, You were ashamed of your cowardice, &c. 


Future. 
Püdébit me ign&uiae, 7 shall be ashamed of my cowardice. 
Püdébit te ignauiae, You will be ashamed of your cowardice, &c. 


701 


702 
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Conjugation, in part, of a Passive Impersonal Verb: 
c.F. Résist- stand against, make opposition, oppose. 


IxprcATIYE Moo». 
Present. 

Résistitur mihi, Opposition is made to me, or I am opposed. 
Résistitur tibi; Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 
Résistitür ei, Opposition is made to him, or he 4s opposed. - 
Résistitur nobis, Opposition is made to us, or we are opposed. 
Résistitur uobis, Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 
Résistittir eis, ^ Opposition is made to them, or they are opposed. 


Past. Résistebàtur mihi, Opposition was made to me, or I was 
opposed.* 

Résistébatur tibi, Opposition was made to you, or you were 0p- 
posed, &c. 

Future. Résistétur mihi, Opposition will be made to me, or I 
shall be opposed. 

Résistétur tibi, Opposition wil be made to you, or you will be 
opposed, &c. 

Pres.-perf. Restitum mihi est, Opposition has been made to me, 
or Z have been opposed. 

Restitum tibi est, Opposition has been made to you, or you have 
been opposed, &c. 

Past-perf. Restitum mihi érat, Opposition had been made to me, 
or Z had been opposed. | 

Restitum tibi érat, Opposition had been made to gou, or you had 
been opposed, &c. 


Conjugation, in part, of the participle in zZro with the verbs 
és- and fu- 5e in the sense of intention or destiny. 
Inpicative Moo». 
With the present of és-, intend to ——. 
Nihil actürus sum, J intend to do nothing. 


* i.e. § All this time’ or ‘for atime.’ This tense must not be con- 
founded with the aorist, 


+ Or as an aorist, ‘ Opposition was made to me,’ &c. 
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am destined to —~. 


Quid timeam, si beatus fütürus sum? What am Ito fear, if I 
am destined to be happy ? 





793 With the Past of és-, intended to ——. 
Nihil actürüs éram, 7 intended to do nothing. 


was destined to . 


Quid timérem, si beàtus fütürüs éram ? What was I to fear, uf 
J vas destined to be happy ? 








705 With the Perf. of fu-, intended to ——, and should have done 
80, if A 
Déditos, occIsürus fui, 7f they had been given up, I should have 
killed them. 





was destined to , and should have done so, if à 


Nisi réuertissem, intéritürus fui, 7f / had mot turned back, I 
should have perished. 











706 — With the Past-perf. of fu-, had intended to ——, and would 
have done so, if : 





Quam uim lítró mihi fuérat illàtürüs, Yn ipsum conuerti, The 
violence which the robber had intended to direct against me, I turned 
against himself. 

707 : SuBJUNCTIVE Moo». 
With the Pres. of &s-, intend to B 


Scribam quid actürus sim, J will write word what I intend 
to do. 





am, destined to 
Nescio quando sim mórítürüs, 7 know not when I am to die. 








708 With the Past of és-, intended to ——. 
Scripsi quid actürüs essem, J wrote word what I intended to do. 





was destined to ——. 


Nesciébam quando essem mórítürüs, 7 knew not when I was to 
die. 
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709 With the Perf. of fu-, intended to, and should have done so, 
af : 
Quis diibitat quin deditos occisürus fuérim * Who doubts but 
that, f they had been given up, I should have killed them ? 








was destined to, and should have done so, if ———. 
Séquitür ut nisi réuertissem, intéritirus fu&rim, Jt follows that 
of 1 had not turned back, I should have perished. 


710 With the Infinitive of &s-, éntend to ——. 


Scio* eum nihil actürum essé, J know* that he intends* to do 
nothing. 
as destined to ——. 





Scio omnés hómiínes moritfirds essé, 7 know that all men are 
destined to die. 


711 With the Perf.-inf. of fu-, intended to ——, and should have 
done so, 4f A 
Fama est mé deditos occisürum fuissé, There is a report that if 
they had been given up, I should have killed them. 


was destined to ——, and should have done so, if ——. 
Certum est mé nisi réuertissem, intérítürum fuissé, 7? ?s cer- 
tain that if I had mot turned back, I should have perished. 








712 Conjugation of the participle in endo when used with the verb 
és- and fu- de in the sense of duty or necessity. 


IwprcATIVE Moo». 
With the Pres. of és-. 
Mihi omnia üno tempóré sunt ágendá, 7 have every thing to do 
at once. ) 
713 With the Past of &s-. 
Mihi omnia tins tempore érant ágendá, 7 had every thing to do 
at once. 
714 With the Fut. of és-. 
Mihi omnia ind tempore érunt agenda, 7 shall have every thing 
to do at once. 


* After a past tense, as sciebam ‘I knew,’ the infinitive would be 
translated by ‘ intended’ or ‘ were destined.’ 
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715 With the Pres.-perf. of fu-. 


Nisi firmàta extréma agminis fuissent, ingens cladés accipiend& 
fuit, Jf the rear of the line of march had not been a idle a 
tremendous blow must have been received. 
| Ab Alexamáno fuit hábenda oràtio, The speech was to have been 
made by Alexamenus, (but as he ts now dead) &c. 


716 With the Past-perf. of fu-. 


Ab Alexaméno fuérat hibenda oràtio, The speech was to have 
been made by Alexamenus, (but as he was then dead) &c. 


717 SuBJuNOTIVE Moop. 
With the Pres. of és-. 
Nescio quid sit nobis ágendum, 7 know not what we ought to do. 


718 With the Past of és-. 

Nesciébam quid esset nobis ágendum, 4 knew not what we ought 
to do. 

719 With the Pres.-perf. of fu-. 

Hoc haud dübium fécit quin nisi firmáta extréma agminis 
fuissent, ingens cladés accipiendá fuérit, This made $t certain that 
4f the rear of the line of march had not been strengthened, a tremen- 
dous blow must have been received. 


720 INFINITIVE Moor. 
With Imperf. of &s-. 
Sentit différendum esse in aestátem bellum, He feels that the 
war must be put off to the summer. 


721 With the Perf. of fu-. 
Hoc seio, nis¥ réuertisset, In illo ei concliui cibandum fuissé, 
This 1 know, that if he had not turned back, he would have had to 
sleep in that chamber. 


722 SOME IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS 
CONJUGATED. 
The verb &s- means, first, eat; secondly, dive; thirdly, excst for 
the senses, des fourthly, exist for the mind, de. In the first sense 
the forms in use are as follows: 
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- és- eat. 
IxprcATIVE Moon. Present. S. 6s you eat, est he eats; P. estis 
you eat. 
IwrrRATIVE. Present. S. es* eat thou; P. esté eat ye. 
Future. S. esto thou shalt eat, esto he shall eat; P. estoté ye 
shall eat. 
Supsunctive. Past. jS. essem essés esset; P. essémtis essetis 
essent. 
INFINITIVE. ess to eat. 
PassrvE. Indic. Pres. S. 3. estür. Subj. Past. S. 3. essetür. 
722.1 The same forms exist for several of the compounds, as cimés- 
eat up, whence cómés, cómest, cdmestis, cOmessé. 
722,29 The verb éd- eat is but a variety of &s- eat. It is declined 
regularly, except that for the subj. pres., besides the regular édam 
&c. it has also an old form édim, édis &c. 


73 és- or fu- be. 
(a) Imperfect Tenses. 


InpicatrvE Moop. 


Present. Past. Future. 

S. sum Jam |S. éam TJwas S. € JI shall be 
ést — you are érüs —— you were éris ^ you will be 
esti Aes. érat he was érit he will be 

P. simiis we are | P. éràmüs we were | P. érimüs we shall be 
estis you are ératis you were &ritis — ow will be 
sunt they are Grant they were érunt they will be. 

IMPERATIVE. 


Present. S. és be; P. está be. 
Future. S. esto thow shalt be, esto he shall be; P. estótó ye 
shall be, sunto they shall be. | 


* The quantity is not proved by the authority of any poet, but in- 
ferred from the statements of the grammarians Priscian (ix. 1, 11) and 
Servius (ad Aen. v. 785). | 

T Thus it appears that forms which begin with es, and these alone, 
are.used with the double sense of * eat’ and * be.” 

+ Es and est often lose the e, as sanit’s, iussu's, for sanüs &s, iussüs 
és; bonust, bonast, bonumst, for boniis est, bona est, bonum est ; quantist 
for quanti est; umbra’s ámantum, Plaut. Mil. 111. 1. 31, 
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SuBsJuNcrrvs.* | 
Present. Past. Or 

S. sim lam S. essem I was S. fórem 

sis you are essés you were fóres 

sit he ts esset he was fóret 
P. simüs we are P. essémtis we were P. 

sitis you are essétis you were 

sint they are essent they were fórent. 

INFINITIVE. 


essé to be ; fóré will be, 


ParticieLe FuTURE. 
fütüro- about to be. 


(b) Perfect Tenses. 


INDICATIVE. 
Present-perfect. 
S. fui. J have been P. fuimüs we have been 
fuisti you have been fuistis you have been 
fuit he has been fuérunt or fuéré they have been. 





Or as Aorist. 
S. fui J was P. fuimüs we were 
efuisti you were fuistis you were 
fuit he was |  fuérunt or fuéré they were. 
Past-perfect. 


S. fuéram J had been 
fuérüs you had been 
fuérat he had been 


P. fuéràmüs we had been 
fuéraitis you had been 
fuérant they had been. 


Future-perfect. 

S. fuéré I shall have been P. fuérimiis we shall have been 
fuéris you will have been fuéritis you will have been 
fuérit he will have been fuérint they will have been. 








* For the other meanings of the subjunctive tenses see the conjuga- 


tion of seribam, &c, 
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SuBJUNCTIVE. 
Preseni-perfect. 
S. fuérim J have been P. fuérimüs we have been 


fuéris you have been fuéritis you have been 
fuérit he has been fuérint they have been. 


. Or as Aorist. 

P. fuérimtis we were 
fuéritis you were 
fuérint they were. 





S. futrim J was 
fuéris you were 
fuérit he was 





Past-perfect. 

P. fuissémüs we had been 
fuissétis you had been 
fuissent they had been. 


S. fuissem J had been 
fuisses you had been 
fuisset he had been 





INFINITIVE. 
fuissé to have been, was or had been. 


724 As regards quantity, a. Es is often long in old writers (as 
Plautus, Mil. Gl. xxr. 1. 30), which agrees with the formation from 
esis (eis), with és cat, and with the Greek es. 6. For the quantity 
of the ¢ after 7 in fuéris, fuérimüs, fuéritis, of the indicative and 

subjunctive, see § 476. 

725 Old forms are, a. sum J am, ésümüs, sunt, ésim &c. (see 
Varr. L. L. rx. 57), which are in nearer agreement with the root 
és-. 8. simus for stimus (comp. scribimus) was used by Augustus 
(Suet. Aug. 87). c. escit, an inceptive present (§ 752), occurs in 
old writings (as xir. Tab. ap. Gell. xx. 1.25, Lucr. 1. 612) as a 
future. So indeed the whole future tense éro, éris &c. is in form 
a mere present. Compare also fóré (—fuéré), a present in form, a 
future in meaning. d. A fuller form of the subjunctive present, 
siem, sies &c., is common in the older writers. 6. Another form 
of the present subjunctive, used in old writers, is S. fuam, fuüs, 
fuat; P.fuant. f. The past subjunctive—S. fürem, fórés, foret ; 
P. fórent —sometimes takes the place of essem in classical writers, 
especially in hypothetical sentences ($ 1209), and those which de- 
note a purpose ($ 1179). It also occurs in compound tenses for 
essem, but not in Cicero. g. In the perfect tenses a fuller form, 


* This from Madvig. 
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fü-uls- existed for the older writers, as füuimüs (Hun. ap. Cic. de 
Or. 111. 42), füuisset (mm. ap. Gell. x11. 4.4). A. An imperfect 
participle enti- (N. ens) is attributed to Caesar by Priscian. The 
compounds praesenti- present, absenti- absent, for prae-&s-enti-, 
ib-és-enti, are in form participles, in meaning adjectives. So also 
consentés for cdn-%s-entés, in the phrase, Di consentés, literally 
the united gods. In late philosophical writings ens is used as a 
substantive for a thing. 


Ks- or fu- compounded with pri or prod, be profitable. 

Inpicativse. Pres, S. Prósum pródés prodest, P. prosümiüs 
pródestís prosunt. Past. S. Pródéram pródéras &e. Mut. S. 
Prodéró prodérís &c.  Pres.-perf. Profui &c.  Past-perf. Profué- 
ram &c. — 'ut.-perf. Profuéró Xe. 

IMPERATIVE probably not in use. 

SunzuwoTIVE,. Pres. Prósim &c. Past. Pródessem &c. Pres.- 
perf. Profuérim &c. Past-perf. Profuissem &c. 

Inrinitive. Jmperf. Prodessé. Perf. Profuissé. 

PammicrPLE. Fut. Profütüro-. 


Es- or fu-, compounded with the adjective póti- or pót-, be 

able, can. | 

IxprcATIVE. Pres. S. Possum pótés potest, P. possümüs pó- 
testis possunt. Past. S. Pütéáram pdtéras pótérat, P. potéramtis 
potératis pótérant. Fut. jS. Pótéró potéris pótórít, P. pótérímüs 
potéritis potérunt.  Pres.perf. Pótui potuisti &c. Past-perf. Pó- 
tuéram dc. Fut.-perf. S. Pótuéró potuéris pdtuérit, P. pótué- 
rimüs potuéritis potuérint. 

IMPERATIVE not in use. 

Sussunetive. Pres. Possim possis &c. Past. Possem posses 
&c.  Pres-perf. S. Pótuérim pótuéris pdtuérit, P. potu&rimüs 
potuéritis pótuérint. Past-perf. Pótuissem pótuissés &c. 

— IwriwrTiIVz. Zmperf. Poss$ (used sometimes as a future, will 
be able). Perf. Pótuiss&. 

PammriCIPLE. Pdtenti-* or pótent-. 


Fér- bring. (For the perfect tenses see $ 546.) 


Inpicative. Pres. S. Fro fers fert, P. fértmis fertís férunt. 
Past-imp. Férébam &c. Fut. Féram é&c. 


* This is used rather as an adjective than as a participle. 
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Imperative. Pres. S. Für, P. ferté. Fut. S. Ferto ferto, P. 
fertoté férunto. 

Supsunetive. Pres. Féram &c. Past. Ferrem &c. 

InvinitivE. Ferré. Part. Férenti- or férent-. Gerund. Fé- 
rendo-. 

The passive is regular except in the indic. pres. ferris, fertür ; 
imperative fertor ; subj. past ferrér &c. ; wnjin. ferri; and part. perf. 
lato-. 

730  Inqu- or inqui- say has only Inv. Pres. S. inquam inquis in- 
quit, P. inquimtis inquitis inquiunt. Past-imperf. —— —— 
inquiebat. Jw. —— inquiés inquiet. Perf. inquisti in- 
quit. 

IumPrnRAT. Pres. S. inqué. Fut. inquitd. The present inquam 
is only used in repeating a phrase, J say, [tell you once more; and 
inquit says he or said he introduces a direct speech, and always 
follows one or two words of this speech. 





731 Céd- give, tell, only used in the imperative present. 
S. Cédd give (me), tell (me) ; P. cetté give (me), tell (me). 


732 Da- put or give. 


Inpicative. Pres. S. Do das dat, P. dímüs dátís dant. Past- 
imp. Díbam &c. Fut. Dabs de. Pres.-perf. Dédi &c. Past- 
perf. Dédéram &c. Fut.-perf. dédéró &c. 

IwPERATIVE. Pres. S. Dai, P. dáté. Fut. S. Datd dáto, P. 
dátoté danto. 

Sussunotive. Pres. S. Dem dés det, P. démüs detis dent. 
Past-imperf. Dárem &c. Pres.-perf. Dédérim &c. Past-perf. 
Dédissem &c. 

InrinitivE. Imperf. Daré. Perf. Dédissé. 

PanmiCcIPLE. IJmperf. Danti- or dant-. Fut. Datiro-.  Gr- 
RvND. Dando-. 

The Subj. Pres. has also an old form, duim, duis &c., from a 
crude form du-. 


733 Vol- or uél- wish. 


Inpicative. Pres. jS. VOl6 uis uolt or uult, P. udltiimitis uoltis 
or uultis udlunt. Past-imp. Vólébam &e. Fut. Vólam udlés &c. 
Pres.-perf. Volui &e. Past-perf. Volutram &c. Fut.-perf. Và- 


luéré &c. 
K 
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IMPERATIVE not in use. 

SuBJUNCTIVE. Pres. S. Vélim uéhis uélit, P. uélimtis uélitis 
uélint. Past. Vellem uellés &c. Pres.-perf. Volutrim &e, Past- 
perf. Voluissem &c. 

Inrinitive. Zmperf. Vellé. Perf. Vodluissé. 

PanrrOIPLE. Jmperf. Yolenti- or uólent-. GzRunp, Vólendo-. 


734 Néudl- or nol- be unwilling, a compound of ne or non and udl-. 


IxprcATIVE. Pres. jS. Noló néuis* or nonuis néuolt* or non- 
uolttf, P. nolümüs néuoltis* or nonuoltist nolunt. Past-imp. 
Nolébam &c. Fut. nóles nólet &c. Pres.-perf. Nolui &c. 
Pasi-perf. Noluéram &c. Lut.-perf. Noluéró &c. 

Imperative. Pres. S. Noli, P. ndlité. Fut. S. Nolio, P. 
nolitoté. 

SuBzuNoTIVE. Pres. Nolim nolis &c. Past. Nollem &c. Pres.- 
perf. Noluérim &c. —Past-perf. Noluissem &c. 

IxriwrTIVE. Zmperf. Nollé. Perf. Néluissé. 

PammIOIPLE, Jmperf. Nolenti- ornolent-. Grrunp. Nolendo-. 





735 Maujl- or mal- prefer, a compound of mágé and ul-. 


IxpicATIVE. Pres. jS. Maudlét or màló màuis mauolt§, P. 
maliimtis màuoltis$ màuólunti or malunt. Past-imp. Malébam 
&e. Fut. malés malet &c. Pres.-perf. Malui &c. Past-perf. 
Máluéram &c. Fut.-perf. Maluéré &c. 

IMPERATIVE not in use. 

Supsunctive. Pres. Mautlimt or màlim màlis &c. Pasi. 
Mauellemt or mallem &c. Pres.-perf. Maluérim &c. Past-perf. 
Maluissem dec. 

Inrinitive. Imperf. Mauell8t or mallé. Perf. Maluissé. 





736 Fi- become, used in the imperfect tenses as a passive of f&ci- or 
fác- make (see $ 534). 
Inpicative. Pres. S. Fié fis fit, P, ——- —— fiunt. Past- 
imp. Fiébam &oc. Fut. Fiam fiés &c. 
Imperative. Pres. S. Fi, P. fité. 


* The forms with ne are found in the older writers. 


1 Or nonuult and nonuultis. 
t The longer forms mauolo &c. are found in the older writers. 
§ Or mauult and mauuitis. 
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Supsunotive. Pres. Fiam &c. Past. Fiérem* &c. 
Invinitive. Imperf. Fiéri.* 


797 I- go. 
Inpicatrve. Pres. S. ES is it, P. imüs itis eunt. —Past-imp. 
Ibam &c. Fut. Ybó ibis &c. —Pres.-perf. lui or ii iisti iit &c. 
Past-perf. Yuéram or iéram &c. Fut.-perf. [veri or iéró &c. 
IwmPrRATIVE. Pres. S. I, P.ité. Fut. S. Ito sto, P. 1toté eunto. 
Supsunctive. Pres. Eam eis &c. Past. lrem &c. Pres.-perf 
Iutrim or igrim &c.  Past-perf. luissem or iissem or issem oc. 
 Inernttive. Imperf. Irt. Perf. Tuissé iiss’ or isst. 
Parrrcrpix. Imperf. enti- or ient-, JV. iens, Ac. euntem, G. 
euntis &c. Fut. Itüro- Grrunp. Eundo-. 


737.1 The passive is used impersonally. Ixprc. Itür, ibattir, ibittr, 
itum est &c. Sus;. Eàtür, irétür, Ytum sit &o. Invin. Iri, {tum 
essa, 


737.2 Some of the compounds being transitive form a passive, as 4di- 
approach. Hence Iwp. Pres. S. ádeór ádirís áditür, P. ádimür 
ádimini ídeuntür &c. 


737.3 Véni- for uénum i- be offered for sale, is a compound of i- go, 
and consequently conjugated like it. 


738  Qui- be able, and n&qui- be unable, are conjugated as i- go; but 
have no imperative, no participle imperfect or future, and no ge- 
rund. 


739  Ai- affirm, say, is seldom used except in the following forms : 


Inptcative. Pres. S. Aio als or ais ait or ait, P. —— —— 
aiunt. Past. Aiébam or aibam aiébgs &c. 


740 DERIVATION &c. OF VERBS. 


It has been stated that many substantives and adjectives in a 
and o are used as verbs in « (§ 522) ; that some substantives in v 
are used as verbs in v ($ 526); that some substantives and adjec- 
tives in 4 are used as verbs in ? (§ 528). ° 


* The i is sometimes long in old writers, as Terence (Ad. 1. 2, 26) 
and Plautus (Trin. 11, 4. 131, and Men. v. 5. 24). 
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741 It has been stated (§ 224) that some adjectives have a crude 
form in 7 as well as that in o or a. Similarly some adjectives in o 
or @ coexist with verbs in  ; and some adjectives in 7 coexist with 
verbs ina, Thus there is 


An adj. insino- mad, and a verb insàni- be mad. 
» largo- bountiful,  ,,  largi- (r.) lavish. 


»,  CÉléri- quick, , cbléra- quicken. 
,» léui- leght, ,  déua- lift. 
,  léui- smooth, ,  léua- polish. 


742 As so large a number of substantives and adjectives ended in o 
or a, and these led to verbs in a, the consequence was, that there 
was a tendency to introduce an a in all such secondary verbs, even 
when the substantive or adjective ended in a consonant. Thus 
there is 


A subst. nómén- name, and a verb nomina- name. 


»,  laud- praise, 5 lauda- prazse. 

,  Ünés-* load, $5 Snéra- load. 

35  robór- hardness, a robéra- harden. 

»  exül- an exile, js exüla- de an exile. 
An adj. mémór- mindful, — ,, mémóra- mention. 

,  exoss- boneless, 35 exossa- bone. 


praecip- or praecipit- head foremost, and a verb prae- 
cipita- a head foremost. 


742.1 A few compound verbs take a final a although the simple verb 
ends in a consonant: as, 


From spéc- or spéci- (obsolete) Zook, conspica- (r.) behold. 
» adtic-t lead, édiica- bring up, nurse. 
, spern- despise, asperna- (r.) spurn.t 


* Verbs formed in this way from nouns in és, ds &c. are very numer- 
ous: as, pignera-, uenera- (r.), frigera-, tempera-, uolnera-, genera-, 
glomera-, modera- &c. The neuter noun modes- is obsolete, it is true, but 
its existence is proved by the adj. modesto-. Ramshorn erroneously con- 
siders éra as a verbal suffix,and even quotes as an example wocifera- (r.). 


+ See § 451.1. 


I This class is probably formed directly from compounded nouns, as 
is certainly the case with remiga- * row,’ from remig- * rower ;> and that 
from remo- (m.) ‘ oar,” and ag- ‘put in motion.’ Velifica- (r. ) * make 
sail, from welifico- ‘making sail;? and that from welo- (n.) ‘sail’ and 
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742, 2 Some verbs in a from substantives signify to supply with the 
thing which the substantive denotes :* thus there is 


A subst. t&biüila- plank, and a verb contábüla- cover with planks. 
»  tigno- (n.) beam, and a verb contigna- furnish with 
beama. 
»  calceo- shoe, and a verb calcea- shoe. 


743 Such verbs are often found only as perfect participles in to: 
thus, 


From barba- beard, barbato- bearded. 

» Ocülo- eye, ócülato- provided with eyes. 

, auri- ear, aurito- provided with ears. 

» cornu- horn, cornüto- horned. 

, aes- bronze, aerato- armed with bronze. 

, denti- or dent- tooth, dentato- armed with teeth. 

, cord- heart, béné cordato- good-hearted, 4. e., in the Ro- 
man sense of the phrase, clever. 


744 Certain reflective verbs from substantives also signify to pro- 
vide oneself with what the substantive denotes. The verbs in 
question belong chiefly to military phraseology : 


From áqua- water, áqua- (r.) fetch water. 
,» frimento- (n.) corn, frümenta- (r.) fetch corn, forage. 
» pàbülo- (n.) fodder, pàbüla- (r.) fetch fodder, forage. 
, maàtéria- tember, màtéria- (r.) fetch tomber. 
, ligno- firewood, ligna- (r.) fetch firewood, 
» praeda- booty, praeda- (r.) go plundering. 
» pisci- fish, pisca- (r.) fish. 


744,1 Again, certain reflective verbs from adjectives signify to regard 
as what the adjective denotes: as, 


From gráui- heavy, gráua- (r.) regard as heavy, be unwilling to 
bear. 


, digno- worthy, digna- (r.) deem worthy of one, deign. 


fac- ‘make.’ Vocifera- (r.) * raise one’s voice,’ from an obsolete adj. 
uocifero- * raising the voice; and that from woc- * voice’ and fer- ‘ raise. 
Opitula- (r.) ‘bring help,” from an obsolete adj. opitulo- * bringing help ;? 
and that from op- ‘help’ and ¢ol- * bring.’ 

* The English language agrees in this use of substantives as verbs. 


Thus we use the phrases, to shoe a horse, to water a horse,to horse a 
coach. 
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From indigno- unworthy, indigna- (r.) deem unworthy of one. 
» miséro- wretched, miséra- (r.) regard as wretched, pity. 


745 , Verbs called frequentative, and they are very numerous, are 
formed by adding the suffix ita to the simple verb: as, 


Ag- put in motion, igita- put in constant motion. 

Quaer- seek, quaerita- seek perseveringly. 

Clama- cry out, clamita- keep crying out. 

Mina- (r.) threaten, minita- (r.) keep threatening. 

Flu- flow, fluita- keep flowing. 

Sequ- (r.) follow, secta- (r.) be in the habit of following.* 


746 As this suffix ia is very similar to to, the suffix of perfect 
participles, similar contractions and alterations commonly take 
place: thus, 


Merg- sink, participle merso-, frequentative mersa-. T 
Trah- draw, participle tracto-, frequentative tracta-. 
Pél- drive, participle pulso-, frequentative pulsa-.t 


747 Some frequentatives are formed by the suffix ¢é#a: as, from 
scrib- write, scriptita-; from lég- read, lectita-; from uiu- live, 
uictita-. | 

748 Many frequentatives have superseded the simple verb: thus, 
gus-ta- taste was formed from an obsolete verb güs- taste, which 
is also the root of the substantive gus-tu- taste ; Ymita- (r.) copy 
was formed from an obsolete verb ima- (r.), which is also the root 
of the substantive imà-gón- likeness; pota- drink to excess, was 
formed from an obsolete verb po- drink, which is also the root of 
the participle póto- drunk, and of the substantive pé-ctilo- (n.) 
drinking-cup. 

749 A few verbs form, what are at once diminutives and frequenta- 
tives, with the suffix tca : as, fod- dig, fódica- keep digging or nudg- 
?ng ; uél- pull, uellica- keep plucking. 

75) A few diminutive verbs are formed with a suffix <a or tilla: 
as, foue- warm, fócilla- cherish ; scrib- write, conscribilla- scribble 
over; sorbe- suck, sorbilla- suck a drop or two; c&n- sing, can- 


* The so-called frequentatives in cina- (r. ) as sermo-cina- (r.) * con- 
verse,” patro-cina- (r.) * act the patron,’ wati-cina- (r.) * act the prophet,’ 2 
are probably formed upon the same principle from the verb can- * sing,’ 
just as medita- (r.) is at one time applied to music, at another to any 
repeated act. 

+ But the frequentatives merta-, pulta- are used by the old writers. 
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tilla- warble. Ventila- fan, from the subst. uento- wind, and 
ustüla- singe, from the verb üs- or ür- burn, are also diminu- 
tives. * . 

751 A few imitative verbs are formed from nouns, with a suffix in 
4982: as, from patér- father, pátrissa- take after one’s father ; from 
Graeco- a Greek, Graecissa- be in the Greek fashion.T 

752 — Inceptive verbs are formed from verbs, substantives and adjec- 
tives, with the suffix esc]. or isc: as, 


From feru- boil, feru-esc- or feru-isc- begin to boil. 
» [sén- an old man], sén-esc- grow old. 
» lic- ght, lücisc- or lücesc- get leght. 


752.1 If the substantive or adjective end in o or a, the e of esc is 
sometimes omitted, and the vowel a prevails: as, from 
Puéro- a boy, ré-puéra-sc- become a boy again. 
Intégéro- or -a- whole, réd-intégra-sc- become whole again. 


753 But there are exceptions both ways, those verbs taking an a 
which are not entitled to it, and those which should have it 
dropping it: as, 

From miatiiro- or -a- ripe, matiiresc- ripen. 
», uétés- old, ustérasc- decome old. 


754 The suffix ess is added to a few verbs in ? without any marked 
change of meaning : thus, 


From cápi- take is formed cápess- take. 
» [lÉci- obs. draw] »  lácess- provoke. 
»  [arci- obs. call to one] ,  arcess- send for.§ | 


755 A few verbs, called desiderative, are formed from verbs with a 
suffix tiri, which is liable to the same changes as the participial 
suffix zo; thus, 


* Ramshorn erroneously treats as diminutival verbs erula-, tacula- 
(.), opitula- (r.), uigila-, strangula-, the last of which is probably formed | 
from an obsolete subst. sérangula- ‘a halter,’ corresponding to the Greek 
orpayyaha-. 

+ These verbs are formed after the Greek verbs in ¢¢: as, MydiCev. 
Indeed the later Latin writers use the z instead of ss, and write patriz-are. 

1 In Greek eox or ir. 


$ Petess- * seek’ is formed in this way from the obsolete form peti- 
* seek,’ which is also the root of petiui, petitus, petitor. 
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From Ém- duy, emptüri- desire to buy. 
» €d- eat, éstiri- be hungry. 
» par- or pári- bring forth, partüri- be in labour. 


So Sullatiiri- desire to play Sulla, implies such a verb as Sulla- 
(r.) play Sulla. (See § 522.) 


756 Compounds of fác- or fáci- and fi- are made with prefixes com- 
monly supposed to be verbs : as, 
From tépe- be warm, tépéfüc-* or tápáfáci- make warm, tépéfi- 
become warm. 
9  líque- melt, liquéfác- or líquéfáci- melt, cause to melt, 
Itquéfi- melt, become melted. 


757 . The compound verbs formed by prefixed prepositions are very 
numerous. (See prepositions in the Syntax.) 

758 The verbs so compounded often undergo certain changes of the 
vowel: thus, d frequently becomes £ before one consonant, e be- 
fore two consonants: thus, 


From st&tu- seéíup, is formed constitu- establish. 
» cad- fall, 5 oceld- set or die. 
» sali- leap, »  insili- leap upon. 
» Cap-orcdpi- take, ,, ^ accip- or accipi- receive, and ac- 
cepto- received. 
» ic- or ikci- throw, ,, ^ coníc- or coníci-t hurl, and con- 
lecto- hurled. 
But the compounds of ciue- beware, m&ne- watt, trkh- draw, &ma. 
love, remain unaltered. 
759 Again, @ generally becomes 7 before a single consonant : as, 
From séde- st, asside- si? near. 
» rég- make straight, dirig- guide. 
, téne- keep, abstine- keep away. 
But the compounds of pét- go or seek, t&g- cover, tér- rub, gira 
wear or carry, remain unaltered. 


760 The diphthong ae becomes i, and av becomes o or uw: thus, 
From caed- cut, occid- kill, 
, laed- strike, illid- dash against. 


* In these words the vowel e before f is seldom long except in the 
older poets. 


T Commonly written conjic- or conjici-. 
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From quaer- seek, exquir- seek out. 
» Claud- or clüd-* shut, reclüd- open. 
» plaud- clap (the hands), explod- drive off (the stage by 
clapping the hands).t 


But the compounds of haere- stick retain the diphthong. Gene- 
rally for the changes in compound verbs see § 555. 2, dc. 


761 A few compound verbs are formed with a prefixed particle: 
thus, 


From né not and sci- know, nesci- know not. 
, n6 not and qui- be able, néqui- be unable. 
, n6 not and udl- wish, néudl- or nol- be unwilling. 
» ma&lé dl and dic- speak, málédic- abuse. 
>, béné well and fác- do, bénéf&c- do a kindness. 
, magé more and udl- wish, maudl- or mal- prefer. 
» sat enough and ig- do, s&tág- have enough to do. 


762 The negative % appears never to be prefixed to verbst, except 
to the participles, especially those in £o, and even then the com- 
pound participle commonly becomes an adjective ; except also the 
verbals in /u, which occur only as ablatives, as iniussu- without 
orders, incultu- without cultivation. 


Docto- taught, indocto- unlearned. 

Loto- washed, illito- unwashed. 

Scienti- knowing, inscienti- not knowing. 
Dicenti- speaking, indicenti- not speaking. 


763 Many of these participles in to with £n prefixed are to be 
translated by not to be ——ed: as, 


uicto- conquered, inuicto- invincible. 
menso- measured, immenso- tmmeasurable. 
penso- weighed, impenso- too enormous to be weighed. 


* Probably contracted from such a form as c/auide. Compare the 
Greek substantive kA9F:5-, Latin claui-, and gaudeo gauisus. 


T Corresponding in effect to the English * hooting off, hissing off. 


f Hence it is probably an error to derive ignosc- ‘ pardon’ from in 
*not’ and gnosc- ‘ take cognizance.’ See § 1308. 2, 
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PARTICLES. 


764 This term includes those secondary parts of speech which have 
little or no variety of form, and are called adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. 

765 It is not always possible to draw the line between these, as the 
same word may be at one time an adverb, at another a preposi- 
tion; or again at one time an adverb, at another a conjunction. 
Thus, anté defore or formerly may be either adverb or preposition ; 
and simul a£ the sameitime or as soon as may be either an adverb 
or a conjunction. 

766 <A large number of the particles must be treated individually 
to show their origin. In a grammar, however, it is out of place 
to do more than exhibit those suffixes which apply to whole 
classes. 


ADVERBS. 


707 . Adverbs are formed in Latin from adjectives and substantives, 
including pronouns, and also from verbs. 

768 From adjectives in o or a are commonly formed adverbs in 6: 
as, from the adjective làto- or -a- wide, the adverb late widely 5 
from the adjective périciiloso- or -a- dangerous, the adverb péricü- 
lose dangerously. 

769 . From participles in o or a, used as adjectives, are formed in 
like manner adverbs in é:; as, from docto- learned, the adverb 
docté Learnediy ; from ornito- dressed, the adverb ornaté with 
ornament ; from doctissümo- most learned, the adverb doctisstimé 
most learnedly. | 

770 But málo- dad, and bóno- (old form b&no-) good, form their 
adverbs, málé 4/7, and béné well, with a short & Inferné below, 

and süperné above also occur with a short & So also rité duly 
has a short 2, though only a shortened form of recté. 

771 Some adjectives and participles in o or a@ form adverbs in 6 :* 


* Tn some cases this termination is the ablative of the noun ; in others 
it probably corresponds to the Greek adverbs in es, from adjectives of 
the same form. Thus, even in Greek, obros and obrw ‘thus,’ apyws and 
apyw * suddenly,’ coexist. 
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as, from ràro- or -a- scattered, an adverb ràro seldom ; from tüto- 
or -à- safe, an adverb tütó safely, and tütissümo most safely. 
772 But cito- or -a- quick forms its adverb citd quickly with 0.* 
773 From adjectives and participles in 7 or a consonant are formed 
adverbs in ?/ér or ¢ér: as, 


From molli- soft, the adverb mollitér softly. 
» céléri- swift, céléritér swiftly. 
» félici- or félic- fortunate, félicitér fortunately. 
» mémor- mindful, mémürttér from memory. 


774 Ifthe adjective or participle end in é or ¢, one ¢ is omitted: 
thus, from ÉKmanti- or ámant- loving is formed the adverb ámantér 
lovingly. 

7/5 . As adjectives in o or a sometimes coexist with adjectives in 2, 
so adverbs in Zér or ¢ér are sometimes found in connexion with 
adjectives in o or a: as, 


From düro- or -a- hard, the adverbs düré and düritér severely. 
largo- or -a- bountiful, the adverb largitér bountofully.t 


22 


776 | Many adjectives, particularly comparatives, use their neuter 
singular as an adverb: thus, 


From facili- easy, the adverb facilé easily. 
multo- or -a- much, the adverb multum much. 
doctiór- more learned, the adverb doctiüs more learnedly.t 


22 


22 


776.1 The neuter comparative should end in ?s (=708), as just seen ; 
but in a few words a shorter form is produced by the omission of 
one of the vowels: thus without the ? we have miínüs (for mi- 
niüs) less, plüs (for ple-iüs$) more; and without the v, migis (for 


* Vero ‘in truth,’ sero * late,’ postremo ‘at last,’ have always a long o 
in the best writers. It is only in the late writers, such as Martial and 
Statius, that these words are used with a short o. Even c££o has a long o 
in the old writers, as Ter. And. 111. 1. 16, and elsewhere. 


+ Observe the same irregularity in the formation ofthe verb /argi- (1.) 
“lavish.  AJiter * otherwise,’ like alibi * elsewhere,’ is formed from the 
obsolete pronoun a/i-, whence the nominatives alis and alid. 


/. t The poets use adverbs of this form more freely than the prose wri- 
ters, and even in the plural ; as Virgil, acerba tuens, crebra ferit. 


$ Comp. TA«ei0v and mAeov (for mAe-10v). 
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mágiüs) more, nimis too much, stis enough.* So prist for priüs 
before enters into the formation of the adjective pris-tino- former. 
747 . From adjectives and substantives are formed adverbs in ?/dís or 

tusi: thus we deduce from 

antiquo- old, antiquitüs from of old. 

caelo- heaven, caelitüs from heaven. . 

diuino- divine, diuinitüs from a divine source. 

fundo- bottom, funditiis from the foundation. 

radic- root, radicittis from the roots. 

publico- sb. n. public money, publicitiis at the public cost. 


778 | Afew adjectives form adverbs with a suffix pér, denoting time : 
as, from nóuo- or -a- new, nüpér lately. So also párumpér and 
paulispér for a little while, tantispér so long, quantispér as (ong as, 
sempér§ always. 

778.1 The adverbs of numerals have already been given in § 252, last 
column. 

779 Adjectives and substantives form adverbs in tim with the sense 
of one at a time or one by one: thus, from the adj. singülo- or 
-a- one at a time, the adverb singülatim or singillatim or singultim 
one at a@ time; from paulo- (n.) little, paulatim (e by Utile; 
from utro- man, ulritim man by man; from tribu- trie, tribütim 
tribe by tribe; from grég- flock, grégatim ock by flock; from 
grádu- step, grádatim step by step. || 


780 . From verbs also are formed adverbs in tum : as, 
From sta- stand, statim constantly, sitim immediately. 


* For the meaning of nimis compare the use of the comparative, 
§ 1155. 4, &c. Satis literally signifies ‘rather full’ (see § 1155.7). 


+ To this corresponds the Greek piv (for apiov) * before.’ So also 
mew for wAcwy. pw has more than once a long vowel in Homer. 


I1 This termination corresponds in meaning to the suffix of the old 
Greek genitive dev: as, ovpavo0ev ‘from heaven.’ Indeed the forms also 
are identical ; for the @ must necessarily lose its aspirate in Latin, and the 
final syllable ev of the Greek would be us in Latin: compare rumromer, 
scribimus. The corresponding Sanscrit suffix is tds. 


$ The first syllablé of semper is probably the same root which is 
spoken of in the note to $ 264; so that it would signify * one unbroken 
time.’ 

|| Compare the irregularities of paulatim, uiritim, gregatim &c. with 
the irregularities in the formation of adjectives, $$ 227-229. This suffix 
tim is identical with the Greek Sov: as, from ayeAa- ‘herd,’ ayeAndov 
* by herds.’ 
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From prae before and sér- put, praesertim especially. 
» caed- cut, caesim* by cutting. 
» pung- pierce, punctim by piercing. 


781 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs in ws: 
thus from 


Cin together and mánu- hand, cd-min-iis hand to hand. 
Ke from and mánu- hand, &-min-iis from a distance. 


So from the verb ten- stretch, the adverb ténüsT stretching; whence 
proténüs forthwith.§ And from the verb uort- turn the adverb 
uorsüsl, which has also the form uorsum, corresponding in mean- 
ing to the English termination -wards. 

782 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs by 
adding the suffix am.$ 

Thus cón together and 0s- or Gr- (n.) mouth or face form an 
adverb, córam face to face. 

The verb pand-|| open forms an adverb, pálam openly. 

The verb céla- hide forms an adverb, clam secretly. 

783 In analogy with bis twice (for duis), we might have expected 
tris] and quitris, but instead of these we have tér and qu&tér, an 
s being commonly rejected after an r. 

184 The cases of adjectives and substantives, particularly pronouns, 
are often used as adverbs: thus the following, sometimes called 
adverbs, are in origin datives denoting the time when or the place 
where &¢., h&ri yesterday, mani in the morning, lüci in the daylight, 
domi at home, riri in the country, fóris out of doors, multimddis in 
many a way, quitannis every year. 

785 The pronominal adverbs in 2 or 7, which answer to the ques- 


_* The s in this word represents the 7, as it does so often in the per- 

fect participle with verbs in d. . 

T This corresponds to the Greek suffix 5yv added to verbs: as, from 
ypap- * write,” ypaBdny * in writing. 

+ These are also prepositions. 

§ There is also a form ¢enam of the same meaning as fenus, whence 
protenam * forthwith.’ 

|| Compare seand- ‘climb’ and scala- *ladder; mand- ‘ chew’ and 
mala- ‘jaw ;’ sede- * sit’ and sella- * chair.’ 

*| Compare the Greek rpis, and perhaps rerpaxis. For the loss of 


the s compare linter *a boat’ for lintris, puer for puerus, uidebare for 
uidebaris. 
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tion where or when, and may be seen in the second column of the 
table in § 366, are probably old datives. 

786 Again, the following, sometimes called adverbs, are in origin 
accusatives : 

Dómum home i.e. to one's home, riis into the country, fórüs 

out of doors i, e. going out of doors. 

7/87 The pronominal adverbs in 6, which answer to the question 
whither, and may be seen in the third column of the table § 366, 
are probably old actusatives which have lost the final m. 

788 Closely related to the pronominal adverbs in 6 are the adverbs 
in ¢ré from prepositions dc. : as, 


Ré-tró backward. 

Por-ró* forward. 

Ci-trit towards the speaker. 

Vl-tro' to a distance, forward, voluntarily. 
In-trd inwards. 

Con-tró towards. 


789 Adverbs in 0$, chiefly from pronouns, are used with compara- 
tive adjectives or comparative adverbs: as, 


Eo mágls so much the more or the more. 
Quo mtnüs by how much the less or the less. 
Hoc ütiltüs to this extent the more usefully. 
Nihilo minis never the less. 


790 The terminations indé, in, and im, seen in the fourth column 
of the table § 366, must be considered as varieties of one suffix, 
since the compounds deindé, exindé &c. have also the shortened 


* Por is the old preposition, corresponding to our ‘ for,’ whence comes 
por-tro, por-ro, and by contraction pro. 


+ Whence vitro citroque * backwards and forwards, in which the 
word * backwards’ is a translation of citro. The common derivation of 
ultro * willingly,’ from wol- ‘ wish,’ is altogether indefensible. 


I This word is seen in the compound verb contro-uort- * turn against.’ 
These adverbs in fro, though ultimately derived from prepositions, are 
immediately formed from adjectives, more or less obsolete, in Zero. 


8 These are commonly held to be ablatives, and supposed to be trans- 
lated literally when we say multo maior ‘greater by much.’ The Greek 
too uses 3oAAw ue(w». Still it is possible that they are in reality only 
the old accusatives in o, which have lost their final m: eo maior ‘the 
greater to this degree.” 
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forms dein, exin, exim* &c. The suffix is strictly dét, the n be- 
longing to the pronominal base. 

791 The adverbs in am, from pronouns, denote how much: as, tam 
sv, quam how, quanquam however, no matter how, although, quam- 
uis or quamlübet as much as you please, although. 

792 The adverbs in wm, chiefly from pronouns, denote the time 
when: as, tum or tunct then, (num) or nunc] now, quom or quum 
or cum when, umquam or unquam (formerly cumquam) ever, num- 
quam or nunquam (for ne-umquam) never, quondam (for quom- 
dam) at a certain time (past or future), plérumqué generally. 

793 . The adverbs in à$ generally denote the road along which any 
thing is done. A large majority of these are from pronouns, as 
may be seen in § 366. Other examples are, recta in a straight 
line, dextrà along the road on the right, sinistra along the road on 
the left. 

794 Some ablatives of nouns are used as adverbs: thus, ergo|| ?n- 
deed, really, in the matter of, is the ablative of an old Latin noun, 
ergo- (n.) work; and similarly módó'l only is literally by measure, 
being the ablative of módo- (m.) measure. Likewise mané in the 
morning, diü in the daytime, noctü or nocté by night, lücé in the 
daylight, may be considered as ablatives. 

795 The adverb quando, from the relative, and those connected 
with it, denote time: as, quando** when, Áliquando** sometime, 
quandocunqué whenever, quandoqu& whenever, some time or other. 


* This is the orthography used in Virgil. 
+ This suffix corresponds to 6ev of ev-0ev, mo-0ev: and indeed the 


final » of the suffix 0ev disappears at times in Greek, as in orig-0e or 
omto-0a for omic-Oev. 


+ Thiscis the demonstrative enclitic : see § 289. And if the inter- 


rogative enclitic ne be added, ci is preferred to c, as in nuncine: see 
$ 293. 


$ It is generally held that these are feminine ablatives agreeing with 
via * road’ understood. 


|| Corresponding to the Greek dative ep»yg * in reality.’ 


« Whether we are speaking of a very great or a very small quantity, 
it adds weight to our assertion if we can speak of the quantity as known 
by measurement. Hence, with small quantities, modo ‘by measure’ may 
be trans'ated by *only' On the other hand, with great quantities, ad- 
modum * up to the measure’ is equivalent to * full, quite. Observe that 
modo in old writers has a long final o, as in Ter. And. 1v. 1. 6, Plaut. 
Asin. prol. 5, Aul. rr. 2. 62, Pseud. 11. 3.23, Poen. 1. 2. 7, Lucr. 11. 941 
and 1135, Cic. Arat. N. D. 11. 42. 107. 


** The later writers shorten the o in these two words. 
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796 The adverb titi or tit how, that, when (itself connected with 
the relative), has many adverbs compounded with or derived from 
it: as, ütiqué anyhow, at least, ütüt no matter how, utcunqué 
howsoever, whensoever, neutiquam or nütiquam (for ne-ütiquam) 

' an no way, titinam O that / 

796.1 The adverbs in «s, from pronouns of relative origin, commonly 
denote the place where or whither: as, usquam any where or to 
any place, uspiam any where or in any place, nusquam no where 
or to no place. 

797 Many adverbs are nouns and prepositions written as one word: 
thus, 

Prófecto* indeedt is from pro facto for a thing done. 

Imprimis specially, from in primis among the first. 

Ilico cmmediately, from in lécd on the spot. 

Indiés every day (more and more), from in diés. 

Dénuo a-fresh, from dé nóuo. 

Obitér 7m passing (or in French, en passant), from ob Ytér on 
the road. 

Intérim meanwhile, from intér imt during this. 

Admódum quite, from ad módum up to the measure. 


798 Thus the preposition or adverb uorsum or uorsüs -wards is 
added to a number of adverbs in o, prepositions &c. : as, 

Horsum hitherward, istorsum towards your neighbourhood, illor- 
sum towards yonder place, quorsum im what direction, áliorsum in 
another direction, Áliquouorsum 4m some direction, quoquouorsum 
in every direction, ütroqu&éuorsum i both directions, aduorsum 
towards, prorsum§ or prosum§ forwards, downright, rursum or 
rusum§ (for reuorsum) óackward, again, deorsum downwards, sur- 
sum or süsum upwards, introuorsum or introrsum wmwards, ré- 
trorsum backwards, dextrouorsum or dextrorsum towards the right, 
sinistrorsum towards the left. | 


* Plautus uses this word with the first syllable long. 

+ Indeed — in-deed is itself a parallel example from our own language; 
so also forsooth. 

i An old accusative, or perhaps rather dative, of the pronoun i- * this,’ 
for an older form is interíbi, 

$ Prosum is preferred by Plautus, and rusum by Virgil. Prosus and 
rusus occur even in Cicero, if we follow the Medicean Ms. ad Fam. xir. 
13. and 1x. 9.3. 


|| Most of these adverbs have also another form ending in worsus in- 
stead of worsum, and also in uersum, uersus. 
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799 Thus too prepositions that govern an accusative are attached 
to the pronominal adverbs in 6 as, 


Adeo to this or that degree, so ; in addition to this, moreover. 
Quod £o what degree, how far ; to what time, how long. 
Adhüe to this time, so far, as yet. 


800 ‘The prepositions that govern an ablative are prefixed to the 
pronominal adverbs in dé, or their shortened forms in i (see 
§ 366) : as, 


Proindé* or proin henceforward, therefore, accordingly, at once then. 
Deindé or dein after this, afterwards. ' 

Sübindé soon after, ever and anon 

Exindé, exin or exim after this. 

Abhino from this time (reckoning towards the past). 

Dehine from this time forward, after this. 


801 Thus too the suffix sécts is added to pronominal and other 
adverbs in dé, or rather to the shortened forms in in: as, 


Altrinséctis from the other side. Extrinsécüs from without. 
Virinquésécüs from both sides. Intrinsécüs from within. 


802 Thus too the prepositions that govern an accusative are pre- 
fixed to pronouns in am or d, which last also appear to have been 
corrupted from accusative pronouns in am: as, 


Anteà before this or that. Praeterquam besides that... . 
Posteà after this or that. Süperquam over and above that... 
Intéreà in the meanwhile. Antehiac before this. 


Proptérea for this or that reason. Posthüc after this. 

Praetéreà besides this or that. Praetérhac besides this. 
Antéquam before that.... Postillà since that time, from that 
Postquam after that... . time. 


803 Thus too the preposition tónüs stretching, is suffixed to pro- 
nominal forms in d; as, 
Eaténüs £o this or that extent, Istacténtis so far as to reach your 
8o far. neighbourhood. 
Hacténiüs to this extent. Quaténtis to what extent, so far as. 


* Perinde is only a corruption of proinde or rather por-inde, and in 
no way related to the preposition per. Indeed the Mss. generally have 
proinde where editions give perinde. 

L 
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Aliquaténüs £o some extent. Quadamténüs £o a certain extent. 


804 Some so-called adverbs consist of an adjective and substantive 
written as one word : thus, 


Quomódo how is from qué módo in what manner. 
Magnópéré greatly is from magno Opéré with great labour. 
Hódie, or rather hodie, today, is from ho* die. 

Quotidie every day, from quótrt die. 


S05 . Nüdiustertiüs, or rather nüdiustertiüs, the day before yesterday, 
is for num{ dius tertiüs now the third day. 

806 . Some adverbs are formed by the addition of two or more par- 
ticles : as, étiam even now, still, also, from &t even, and iam now ; 
and étiamnum even now-a-days, from ét, iam, and num. 

807  Sociltcet, uidelicet, ilicet, though called adverbs, are in origin 
verbs. When literally translated, they signify respectively : 


Scilicet§ one may know, of course. 
Videlicet one may see, no doubt. 
Ilicet one may go, it is all over. 
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808 Prepositions are particles that are prefixed|| to substantives 
and verbs, and sometimes to other parts of speech. In their 


* The old ablative before the enclitic c was added. We should pro- 
bably pronounce Aodie as a disyllable, Aojee ; or like the Italian oggi. 


+ An old dative case. 


* 

I The old form which with the enclitic ce produced nunc now.’ Dius - 
is that nominative of the w declension which has an ablative diu ‘in the 
daytime.’ Further, dius is but a monosyllable, just as dies often is (see 
hodie above). Hence nudiustertius should be pronounced something 
like najustertius (Plaut. Most. 1v. 2, 40). 


S These words are actually employed as verbs, Thus scilicet, Plaut. 
Cure. 11. 2, 10, Lucr. 11. 468, Sal. Jug. 4; uidelicet, Plaut. St. iv. 1, 49 
and 51, Lucr. 1. 210; ilicet, Ter. Ph. 1. 4, 31. Similarly dicet ‘it is per- 
mitted,’ became used as a conjunction in the sense of * though.’ 


|| The name preposition itself implies this. But in fact they occa- 
sionally follow (more particularly in the older authors); as in me-cum 
‘with me,’ quo-ad ‘to what degree,’ de quo or quo de ‘ concerning which.’ 
So in English we have here-in, here-upon, &c. 
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original sense they denote the relations of place: as, süb up, dé 
down, 5b towards. 

809 The letter s is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus &b 
6y sometimes becomes abs, aps or as; süb wp becomes sus; 6b 
towards, obs or os; &c out, ex; di different ways, dis y [ci, obs., 
this], cis; [ol, obs., yon], uls. 

810 ‘The first three of these prepositions, viz. áb dy or from, stib 
up, db towards, take this s more particularly in composition with 
verbs which begin with one of the letters p, c or g, £v as, 


As-porta- carry away —— Sus-pend- hang wp  —Os-tend- stretch to- 
Abs-cond- put away Sus-cip- cake up wards. 
Abs-tine-* keep away  Sus-tine- hold up 


811 Ket out takes an s before the same consonants, and also before 
vowels: as, 


Ex-pos-t put out Ex-cür-l run out 
Ex-tend- stretch, out Ex-im- take out. 


812 Di diferent ways takes an s before the same consonants, and 
takes s, or its substitute r, before vowels: as, 


Dis-pis-t put in different places Dis-ic-§ throw different ways 
Dis-céd-t depart Dir-im- disperse 
Dis-tine- Leep apart. 


813 Ec before a verb beginning with an s has two forms, as from 
sáli- leap, exsili- or exili- leap up, which do not differ in sound. || 


814 Dis is preferred to di before a verb beginning with s, if that s 
be followed by a vowel: as, dis-sóna- sound a different note; but 


* Abs is found even before nouns in old authors, if a tenuis follow: 
as, abs te ‘by you,” abs quiuis homine * by any man you please.” 

T This form became obsolete, but was still preserved in the composi- 
tion of verbs which begin with f: as, ec-fer- * carry out,’ ec- fod- * dig out,’ 
&c. Such at least was the orthography of Plautus, Terence, Cicero and 
Virgil. "The Greek too has ex. 

+ See § 451.1. Ó 


$ Commonly written disjic- or disjici-. For the quantity of the pre- 
position in the compounds of iaci-, as cónici-, sübici-, see A. Gellius, 1v. 17. : 

|| XS, i.e. XX to use the Greek characters, was the symbol originally 
of the sound chs; but as the Romans never used the aspirate X in any 
other combination of letters, they eventually came to look upon X as re- 
presenting the sound ez, and therefore discarded the superfluous s. Hence 
exsili- may be looked upon as the older form, but representing ech-sili-. 
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not so if that s be followed by a consonant, as di-scrib- distribute 
in writing. 

815 The letter d is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus pro 
for, in in, vé back, become severally pród, ind, réd*, as in prdd-i- 
go forward, ind-ige- be in want, réd-i- go back, red-d- put back, 
red-dtic- bring back, and by assimilation of d to the following 4 
relligidn- religion, relliquiae N. pl. rema?ns. 

816 The prepositions often lose one of their final letters. Thus 4b 
becomes 4 in the composition of verbs which begin with the letter 
7c»: as, à-móue- move away. Before the verb fu- be, ib and & are 
both found: as, ab-fuit or à-fuit he was absent ; while before the 
verbs fér- carry, and füg- fly, the form au is used: as, au-fér- 
carry away, au-fig- fly away. Similarly à instead of 4b is used 
before many nouns beginning with a consonant. 

817 . In like manner &c owt becomes 8 before other consonants than 
p,corg.i- as, 6-bib- drink up, e-düc- lead out, &c. 

818  Pér for (see $ 834), sápér upon, and intér wp (see § 834), be- 
fore words beginning with /, assimilate the r to this /, as pollice- (r.) 
bid. beforehand, promise; polling-T lay out (a corpse); süpelléz-f 
(nom. süpellex) and süpellectili-, strictly adjectives, (aid upon, 
and hence as sb. f. tapestry, furniture ; intellég- pick up or gather 
(information), perceive. 

819 Trans across before verbs sometimes takes the form trà: as, 
tra-dtic- lead across, tra-d- hand over. 

820 Cum with before verbs becomes com or cün or co : as, cóm-&d- 
eat up, con-cid- cut to pieces, co-i- go together, meet. 

921 The other changes which prepositions sometimes undergo be- 
fore verbs may be seen in the tables of perfects and supines, §§ 533- 
554. 

822 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 


* The preposition sé ‘aside’ might have been added to these, as the 
conjunction séd ‘but’ is another form of that word. Sédition- * a division 
of the people,’ or * emeute,’ implies the previous existence of a verb sé-d- 
‘put apart, separate,’ from da- * put’ (§ 542), rather than sed-i-, a com- 
pound of i- * go,’ as Madvig would have it (Lat. Gr. § 203), for then the 
e would be short. In old authors other prepositions take this d: thus 
post, ante, supra, extra, &c. become postid, antid, suprad, extrad, &c. 
Perhaps apud * near’ may be only another form of ab, or, as the Greeks 
wrote it, apo ‘by.’ This is consistent with the original meaning of ab, as 
may be seen in the Syntax. 


t These compounds imply a simple verb Jég- or Jing-, corresponding 
to the Greek root Aex-, German legen, and our lay. 
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formed adjectives in ¢éro* and éro ; and from these again, prepo- 
sitions in zér or ér, and in rà or rd. Thus from stb vp is formed 
the adjective süpéro- upper ; whence the prepositions süpér and 
suprà above. So from the obsolete root inf-, or rather én&f-, below, 
is formed first the adjective inféro- lower, and secondly the prepo- 
sition infra delow. Again, from in £n is formed first the obsolete 
adjective intéro- inner, and thence the prepositions intér between, 
and intra within, &c. From the obsolete preposition 4d agazn is 
. deduced a comparatival form itérum again.t 

893 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 
formed comparatives and superlatives. .Thus from prae or pro 
before, a comparative prior- former, a superlative primo- first; 
from in zn, a superlative imo- inmost or Lowest; from süb up, a 
superlative summo-t uppermost; from post after, posttimo-§ last ; 
from &c or ex owt, extümo- outmost or uttermost ; from the obsolete 
pronominal root ci this or near, cittimo-|| hithermost, nearest ; from 
an obsolete ol yon, ultitmo-|| farthest. 

824  Comparatives and superlatives are also formed from the inter- 
mediate adjective in ro or éro. Thus from post after is formed 
first the adjective postéro- after, and thence a comp. postérior- 
and a superl. postremo- ; from ex out, an adj. extéro- outer, and 
thence a comp extéridr-, and superl. extrémo- ; from dé down, an 
obsolete adj. détéro-, and thence a comp. détéridr-1 worse, and 
superl. déterrümo-'l worst; from süb wp, an adj. süpéro- upper, 
and thence a comp. süpérior- higher, and a superl. süprémo- 
highest, &c. 

825 From the simple prepositions and from the adjectives in /éro 
and éro are formed other adjectives in no. as, 


Stipino- looking upward, próno- looking downward. 


* These are in fact comparatives, as may he seen in the Greek 7po- 
T€po- &c. 

t Compare the Welsh ad, old German i£ or ita, Danish atter, Swedish 
n , . » ‘ «9 * 5 
ater, all signifying ‘again.’ See § 1308. 3. c. 

[ For subimo- or supimo-. In the same way from sub ‘up,’ and em- 
‘take,’ is formed the compound sum- ‘take up.’ Indeed the best Mss. 
more commonly have summ-. 


$ The vulgar orthography is posthumo-, which is grounded upon a 
ludicrously erroneous derivation from post humum. 


|| Related respectively to ho- * this,’ and i//o- * yonder.’ 
«| Literally *lower,lowest;' but they occur only in the sense of value. 
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Süperno- above, inferno- below. 
Externo- without, interno- within. 


826 From some of the prepositions are formed adjectives in ?co. 
Thus, 
Postico- behind, as posticá iànu& the back gate. 
Antico- or antiquo- preceding (either in time or value). 


827 From some of the prepositional superlatives are formed adjec- 
tives in /£ ; as, 
From summo- highest, summáti- or summiat- of the highest rank. 
>, infümo- lowest, infümàti- or infümàt- of the lowest rank. 
898 Adverbs in tis (§ 777) are formed from prepositions: as, 
Intüs from within or within, subtüs under. 
820 For the adverbs in £ro and £rin from prepositions, see § 838. 


830 . The prepositions* in use before substantives are the following. 
First, before accusatives alone: 


ád to contrà facing praetér beside 
aduorsum or aduorstis ergà towards própé near 
towards infrà below própiüs nearer 
anté before intér between proptér near 
ápüd near intra wethin proxtimé nearest 
circa round iuxtà near sécundum following 
circitér about db towards süprà above 
circum round pénés 2n the hands of trans across 
cis on this side of pér through [uls, obs., beyond | 
citra on this side of post after ultra beyond. 
831 Secondly, before ablatives alone : 

áb, abs, or à by or from [Ec], ex, or & out of 

absqué without prae before 

cum with pro defore 

dé down from sing wethout. 

832 Thirdly, before an accusative or ablative : 
in in subtér under 
stib wp or under stipér upon. 
* Many of these prepositions are common to the Greek language, viz.: 

ab=amTo. ec = ek. con or cum — cvv or tur. 
obz er. ante-ayTi. pro — po. 


sub and super=tro and trep. in=evores. post=era or weda? 
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833 Clam secretly, córam face to face, pilam openly, símiül at the 
same time, ténüs extending, uorsüs or uersüs towards, usqué all 
the way or all the time, are rather adverbs than prepositions. But 
see the syntax of prepositions. 

833.1 Some substantives in the ablative followed by genitives partake 
of the nature of prepositions, as causà for the sake (of), gratia for 
the sake (of), and in old Latin ergó on account (of). So instr 
instead (of), like its English equivalent, appears to be compounded 
of in and some substantive signifying ‘station.’* This also is 
followed by a genitive: as, Pláto mihi ünüs est instír omnium 
(Coc. Brut. 51. 191) Plato alone in my eyes is worth the whole lot. 

834 Other prepositions are found in the composition of verbs and 
adjectives, and therefore called inseparable prepositions, viz. : 

a. Amt round, as, am-bür- burn round, singe; am-béd- eat 
round ; and the adj. an-cip- or an-cipit- two-headed. 

6. Anl up, as ün-hela- send up (a blast of air). (See § 1308. 
1.) 

€. Di§ or dis different ways, as, dis-c&éd- depart, and from corda- 
string, the adj. dis-cordi- or dis-cord- of a different note. 

d. Intér|, inseparable prefix, up,—a corruption of an obsolete 
antér, and related to in or án «wp (see two paragraphs above and 
$ 1308.1), as praetér to prae, and proptér to próp& (see § 822). 
—as intel-lég- pick wp or gather (information), perceive. (See 
§ 1342.1.) 

€. Por for or forth, as por-rig- stretch forth, pol-lice- (r.) bid 
beforehand, promise ; pol-ling- lay out (a corpse). 

f. Ré or réd back, as, ré-p&l- drive back, réd-i- go back, and the 
adj. ré-düc- returning. 

9. Se^ or sd aside, as, se-pos- put aside, and the adjectives 
S6-cüro- unconcerned, sé-cord- or sd-cord- spiritless. 


* As if for in-stari or in-staré, where star- might be an obsolete neuter 
substantive derived from the verb sta-. Compare the German an-statt. 

T Related to the Greek aug, and German um. 

f Related to the Greek ava, German enf, and English un. See 
* Transactions of the Philological Society,’ for Jan. 27, 1854. 

§ Related to the Greek dia, and the German zer. 

|| This infer, which must be carefully distinguished from inter * be- 
tween,’ corresponds to the German inseparable unter in «unternehmen 
&c., to our under in undertake, understand, and to entre in the French 
entretenir and entreprise. 

{ Related to the English sumd-er and German sond-ern. 
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h. Veh* or ué- away, as the adj. ué-cord- (heartless, i.e.) sense- 
less, uehémenti- or uehément- (devoid of mind), furious.t 


835 The prepositions in modern editions are usually written in 
immediate connection with verbs, but separately from nouns. 
The Romans themselves however generally wrote them in con- 
nection with nouns also: as, inford in the forum. 

836 X Hence if an enclitic be inserted, it commonly follows the noun, 
not the preposition: as, infóroqué and in the forum, or, to copy 
the modern mode of printing, in foroque (Cic. ad Att. 1v. 1. 5). 

837 . Ifthe preposition be repeated, it has a stronger emphasis, and 
may be separated from the noun: in cürla inqué fóro$ in the 
senate-house and in the forum. | 

838 . It will be convenient to exhibit a tablel| of words derived from 
prepositions: 


* Related to the German weg, and English away. 


1 To these might be added the solitary example of neg ‘after ;’ viz. 
neg-leg- (*leave behind,’) ‘neglect.’ This prefix is identical with the 
German nach, and consequently with the English nigh. 


f This consideration is of importance in the laws of metre. 


§ Precisely on the same principle and under the same circumstances 
Lucretius separates the preposition even from a verb, and writes disiectis 
disque supatis (1. 652). 


|| The contents ofthis table may be usefully compared with similar 
formations in our own tongue. To the superlatives in wmo correspond 
Anglo-Saxon superlatives in ema: as, inn-ema, ut-ema, for-ma, aft-ema, 
mid-ema, nid-ema, lüt-ema, hind-ema. The Latin language forms several 
comparatives and superlatives from words already in the comparative 
form. Nay, in prim-ores ‘ front-(men or teeth)’ we see a comparative 
from a superlative. So the Anglo-Saxon formed superlatives upon super- 
latives, as wtem-est, nidem-est, latem-est, or forem-ost, hindm-ost, uim-ost 
(see Grimm, D. G. 111. p. 630). Our own form-er agrees accurately with 
the Latin prim-or- ; and in near-er we have a comparative formed upon 
a comparative ; since near itself is but a compression of nigh-er, as next is 
of nigh-est. Under the head of pronominal prepositions we may com- 
pare beyond, before, behind, beneath, beout (obs.), afore, amid, abaft, 
above. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


839 The name ‘conjunction’ is commonly given to several classes 
of particles which require to be distinguished. 

840 . Copulative conjunctions are those which unite words, phrases 
or sentences, without making one dependent upon another. Such 
are ét and, the enclitic qué* and, atqué and ; uélt or, aut or; 
together with the interrogative particles án or, né or. 

841 There are several words compounded of the above particles 
which also serve as copulative conjunctions : for instance, néqué 
nor, neu6 nor, siué or af. 

849 Many of these may be used in pairs: as, ét hoc ét illüd both 
this and that, Dique hdminesqué both gods and men, uél hoc ul 
illtid ecther this or that, aut hoc aut illüd etther this or that, néque 
hoc néque illüd neither this nor that, siue hoc siue illüd whether 
this or that. 

843 Several ofthe particles above mentioned admit of abbreviation. 
Thus, atqué, uél, n&qué, neu&, siué, may severally become 4c, ué, 
néc, neu, seu. 

844 Many adverbs, when used in pairs, perform the part of copu- 
lative conjunctions : as, nunc hoc nunc illüd now this now that, 
módo hoc módo illüd a£ one time this at another that, tum s&piens 
tum fortis on the one hand wise on the other brave. 

845 Certain phrases which run in pairs may also perform the office 
of copulative conjunctions: as, nóu módo hoc, séd étiam illüd 
not only this, but also that. 

846  Accessary conjunctions are those which unite an accessary sen- 
tence to the main sentence: as antéquam in the compound sen- 
tence, antéquam lux nós obprímat, érumpámüs let us sally out 
before daylight comes upon us. 

847 Accessary conjunctions are often formed by prefixing a prepo- 
sition to some derivative from the pronoun quo- : as, quam, quód, 


* The same as the Greek re. Compare the interrogatives ris and 
quis. . 


+ Probably an obsolete imperative of the verb wol- * wish.’ 


f Probably a corruption of alierum, as our or is of other. Compare 
the German oder. 


848 
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üt." Thus there are: post-quam after that or after, anté-quamt 
before that or before, stiper-quam beyond what, pro-tit according as. 
Conjunctions of this character perform for a secondary sentence 
the same office which simple prepositions perform for nouns. Thus 
the same idea might be expressed by anté lücem érumpamiis let us 
sally out before daylight. Or, again, we may say either post rédi- 
tum éitis after his return, or postquam rédiit after he returned. 
Sometimes instead of a preposition, a comparative adjective or 
adverb, or other word of comparison, precedes the relative adverb : 
as, maior quam spérauéram greater than I had hoped, priusquam 
spérauéram before I had hoped, aliter quam spérauéram differently 
from what I had hoped, simil ut uidi eum the moment I saw him. 
Or some phrase may precede: as, ed consilio ut té terrérem 
with the design that I might frighten you or of frightening you, hac 
léze ut né rédeàs with the condition that you shall not return. 
Sometimes the relative adverb is doubled: as, ultri quam ut 
uideam beyond seeing, süper quam quod dissensérant besides the 
fact that they had disagreed. | 
Sometimes a derivative from eo- ¢his is inserted between the 
preposition and the relative adverb: as, post-e&-quam after, pro 


* "This use of quam, quod, ut is probably to be explained on the prin- 
ciple on which Horne Tooke has explained the origin of the English con- 
junction that. ‘I know that he is returned’ may be resolved into two 
sentences: ‘He is returned, I know that fact. Sc, in Greek, Aeyo dre 
TeOynke *I say this: he is dead.’ The quam, quod, ut then have, in 
the phrases we are speaking of, the signification this or that; a meaning 
which accords with the use of the Greek relative in Homer. The par- 
ticles in question enable the reader to pause before the words to which 
they refer. So long as we have only a preposition and noun, no such 
pause is requisite. In the same way the mathematician reads ax b, 
a into b; but if we substitute for b a quantity containing more than one 
term, a pause is required in reading, and a vinculum in writing: as, 
axb+c, which is read, a into. ... bcc. Precisely in the same way, if 
a long infinitive or subjunctive clause be employed after a Latin verb, it 
adds to perspicuity if we insert near the main verb Aoc, ita or sic. Thus 
Cicero says, Velim ita statutum habeas, me tui memoriam cum summa 
beniuolentia tenere (ad F. vi. 2.1); and again, Sic habeto, neminem esse 
qui me amet quin idem te amet (ad F. xvi, 4. 4): and Terence (Andr. r. 
5. 46) says, Hoe scio, esse meritam ut memor esses sui, Lastly, the French 
form in the same way their conjunctions puis-que, sans-que, pour-quoi, 
par-ce-que ; the Germans, in-dem, nach-dem, dar-aus dass; and the 
English, before that, beyond what, according as. See * Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,’ under the words Article and Conjunction. 


t Sometimes the preposition is separated : thus we might say, Anée 
erumpamus quam lux nos obprimat. 
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eo üt accordingly as, pro-inde üt just as, proptér-ea quód for the 
reason that, ex eo quód from the fact that, Yn eo tit in the act of. 

853 Sometimes the particle atqué* or ac occupies the place of the 
relative. Thus we may say símül üt a£ the same time that, as soon 
as, or sfmül atqué as soon as; and in familiar Latin, màiór atqué 
greater than. 

854 Sometimes the relative particle is omitted. Thus we may say 
simiil ut rédiit or sImul rédiit as soon as he returned. 

855 . Very frequently the prepositional word is omitted, and a soli- 
tary relative adverb performs the office of à conjunction: as, üt 
how, when, $n, order that, quum when, quando when, quód because. 

856 Or the relative may be accompanied by its noun: as quà-ré, or 
abbreviated cür, wA. 

857 Or the relative adverb may have an enclitic particle attached 
toit: as, quandd-quidemt since, quón-iam (—- quom iam) since. 

858 These relative adverbs, with the exception of quum and quód, 
are used in direct questions, in which case they no longer perform 
the office of conjunctions, and may be more conveniently called 
interrogative adverbs: as, quando when? cir why? üt how? 
quoád how long? &c. 

859 Many conjunctions have correlative adverbs in the main sen- 
tence which point to them ; and these, in one sense, may also be 
called conjunctions. t 

Thus, 1t% so, and sic so, answer to tit as; tam so much, to quam 
as; tum then, to quum when; timén yet, to quanquam although ; 
ith on the condition, to sizf; sic on the condition, to si if; Xt yet, 
to si if, &c. 


* This use of aigue grows out of the abbreviation of a longer phrase. 
Thus, Aliwd ego dico atque aliud tu dicis ‘I say one thing and vou say 
another,’ easily degenerates into Aliud ego dico atque tu. See $ 1148. 8. 


1 Perhaps this word was pronounced as a trisyllable, guanddguem, 
for there is good reason to believe that quidem and "ye represent the same 
word, as in equidem and eywye. See* Penny Cyclopedia,’ under Terentian 
metres, 


t In fact, they are to their conjunctions what the antecedent is to the 
relative ; and the relative itself is the great conjunction of all languages. 
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Interjections are abbreviated sentences which denote a sudden 
and hasty emotion of the mind. They are commonly inserted in 
another sentence as a parenthesis. 

In respect of form, they are for the most part violently cor- 
rupted from what they were; yet a few admit of being analysed. 
Thus, the formula, so may such a deity preserve me, is the source 
of several. 


Itá me Hercülés adiüuet is corrupted into mehercüles, meher- 
cüle, mehercle, mercüle, hercle. 

It% mé Deus Fiditis* adiüuet, into mádius-fídiüs. 

Itá mé Deus Pollux adiüuet, into édépol, épol, or pol. 


And similarly, from the names of Castor, Iuno, Ceres, there 
arise the interjections mécastor or 6castor, éitino, ecére. 


Some of the more common interjections are : 
Ab, &, ah, alas. 

Atta&t (for át&t&t) denoting a sudden discovery, ah ah. 

Aut don’t, have done. 

RoecétT behold. 

Khem, hem, denoting surprise, ah, often best translated by 
repeating the word which caused the surprise. 

Eheu, heu alas. 

Eho$, calling a person's attention to a question, here, answer 
me this, or expressing surprise, what ? 

Kiki do you hear ? 

En, em, hem behold, see. 

Eu and eugé good, bravo (ev and evye, theatrical phrases). 

Ha ha or ha ha ha ha ha ha (laughing). 

Hei or ei alas. 


e 


* That i is, * the god of Faith,’ like the Greek Zeus ópkios or Zeus mi0- 
Ti0s. Some incorrectly derive this phrase from Auos filius, i, e. Hercules. 


f Perhaps for aufer te * take yourself away." 
+ Probably the imperative of an old verb. 
§ Probably connected with ho or hue * hither.’ 
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Heus* harkee, holloa. 

Hui bless me / or more strictly a whistle. 

Né verily, almost always at the beginning of a sentence, and 
followed by a pronoun. 

Oh, 0, denotes emotion, oh. 

Ohé (6) avast. 

Papae ye gods. 

Proht, pro avert it heaven, oh. 

St hist, hush * 

Vue woe, as uae tibi woe to you. 

Vah has various senses, depending upon the tone in which it 
is uttered, and must be translated according to the context. 


863 There are also several neuter adjectives which are used as ex- 
clamations: as, málum 2/ betide you, the deuce; infandum wn- 
utterable thought, &c. 

864 <A few unaltered verbs are used almost as interjections : as, 
ágé guick, quaeso prihee, &mübo please, obsécro by all that's 
sacred, &bi that'll do. 

865 The preposition pér with its accusative, in the sense of im- 
ploring, belongs to the class of interjections: as, per dextram 
hanc by this right hand. (See § 1350, j and £.) 


* Probably the imperative of an old verb. Comp. the root-syllable 
of aus-culta- * listen.’ 


T Perhaps for prohibe * keep off.’ 


SYNTAX. 


866 . SvwTAx means the connection of words in a sentence. In 
treating this part of grammar the same order will be followed as 
in the former part. 


NOUNS. 


NoMINATIVE CASE. 


867 The nominative* case marks the quarter from which an actiont 
proceeds. Hence the nominative is commonly a living being: as, 
Vipérá limam mómordit (Phaedr. vri. 5), a viper bit a file. 
Aper ségétes proculcat (Ov. Met. vrrr. 290), the wild boar tram- 
ples down the crops. 


S68 . Instead of living beings, inanimate{ and abstract nouns are 
often used as the nominative : as, 
Cursum mütàuit amnis (Hor. ad Pis. 67), the river has changed 
46s course, 
Dies lénit irds (Zev. 11. 45), time assuages wrath. 
Verbérít imbér hümum (Virg. A. xx. 669), lashes the ground 
the rain. 


869 The agent may act upon the agent. Hence the nominative is 
used with reflective verbs: as, 


Rhénus septentrionali dceind miscétür (Tac. Ger. 1.), the Rhine 
mixes (itself) with the Northern Ocean. 


870 As the use of the passive$ has grown out of that of the reflec- 
tive, the nominative is also found with passive verbs: as, 


Insiila adpellatur Moni (Caes. B. G. v. 13), the island is called 
Mona—more literally : calls stself Mona. 


* See $$ 44, 48, 368, 381. 
T The active verb is probably the oldest form of the verb. 


{ This savours of poetry, but language in its early state is always and 
of necessity what we call poetical. § See $$ 379-382. 
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871 As verbs of a static character have generally something of 
action* mixed up with them, the nominative is used before static 
verbs: as, 


Türé cálent àrae ( Virg. A. x. 421), with incense glow the altars. 


872 The old construction of verbs of feeling is seen in $$ 700, 889, 
&c. But a large number of verbs which denote feeling have a 
nominative like other static verbs: as, 


Cicéro eum & ámàabat et usérébatiir (C?c. ad Q. F. 1. 3. 3), Cicero 
both loved and respected hàm. 


872.1 Impersonal verbs admit a nominative of a neuter pronoun, just 
as in English we use zt, there. 
Liciscit hoc (7er. Haut. rrr. 1. 1), d és getting light, look. 
Non te haec püdent ? (Ter. Ad. Iv. 7. 36), are you not ashamed 
of these things ? 
873 Thus the nominative is used before verbs of almost every kind. 
A very common use of it is before the verb signifying * be :’ as, 


Tu es tristis (Ter. Ad. v. 1. 6), you are out of spirits. 
Sénectüs ipsast morbüs (Ter. Phor. iv. 1. 9), old age ttself i8 a 
: disease. 


874 Some grammarians are in the habit of treating those sentences 
which have the verb de as the form to which all others are to be 
reduced. Hence they divide a sentence into three parts : 


The Subject, that of which you speak ; 
The Predicate, that which you say of the subject ; and 
The Copula, or verb be, which unites the subject and predicate. 


Thus, for instance, in the sentence or proposition, man 4s an 
animal, man is the subject, animal the predicate, zs the copula. 

The subject, according to this system, is the nominative case. 
When, instead of the verb de, another verb is used, they resolve it 
into some part of the verb de and a participle. Thus, Cicero writes 
a letter is resolved into Cicero 1s writing a letter, where Cicero is 
the subject, writing a letter the predicate, «s the copula. 


* Thus, he who sleeps often snores or drops his head, or dreams. At 
any rate, the going to sleep is commonly preceded by certain acts of pre- 
paration. | 


t The old writers said Cicero eius uerebatur, or even Ciceronem eius 


co Nay, Cicero himself has quos non est ueritum (de Fin. 11. 
3. 39). 
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875 The substantive, adjective, or participle that accompanies the 
verb de as à predicate, is in Latin made to agree in case with the 
subject nominative, and is called the nominative of the predicate.* 
Thus, 


Sápientia est rérum diuinàrum & hümànàrum scientiá (Cc. 
de Off. 1. 43. 153), philosophy ds the knowledge of things 
divine and human. 

Insignis annüs hiémé niudésa, fuit (Ziv. v. 13), the year was re- 
markable for a snowy winter. 

Viae clausae, Tibéris innauigabilis fuit (Ziv. v. 18), the roads 
were blocked up, the Tiber not navigable. 


876 In the same manner other verbs have at times a nominative in 
the predicate referring to and agreeing in case with the subject 
nominative (see § 1050) : as, 


Münitiones intégrae mánébant (Caes. B. G. vi. 32), the forti- 
fications remained untouched. 

Haud inritae cécidéré minae (Ziv. vi. 35), the threats did not 
fall without effect. 


876.1 Although a noun substantive or adjective with &s- de usually 
constitutes the predicate, the place may be supplied by a descrip- 
tive word or phrase of a different form: as, a. a genitive or ablative 
of quality ($$ 928, 1010); 5. dative of the light in which a thing 
is regarded ($ 983); c.a prepositional phrase ; or d. an adverb : as, 


a. Nemo 6 décem sana mente est (C?c. de Leg. 111. 10. 24), not 
a man of the ten 4s of sound mind. 

Nàtüra hümàna aeui bréuls est (Sal. Jug. 1), human nature is 
shortlived. 

6. Cui bóno fuit? (Cre. p. Rosc. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it 
beneficial ? | 

c. Sunt in hónoré (Cc. p. Rosc. Am. 28. 77), they are held in 
honour. 

d. Tuts non éris (Cie. ad Att. xv. 11), you will not be safe. 

See also § 1401. 


* This nominative in the predicate must be referred to what gram- 
marians call ‘ attraction.” The German language in such cases very pro- 
perly divests the adjective of all case: Der Mann ist gut, not guter. See 
also § 1060. ' 


M 
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877 The accusative with the active verb becomes a nominative with 
the passive : as, 

Régem eum appellant, they salute him as king—hence 

Rex ab suis appellatür (Caes. B. G. vir. 4), he is saluted hing 
by his friends. | 

Càium Térentium consülem creant, they elect C. Terentius con- 
sul—hence 

Caius Térentius consul creàtür (Ziv. xx11. 35), C. Terentius is 
elected consul. 

Doctiorem fácéré ciuYtàtem, to make the citizens more learned— 
hence 

Disciplinà doctior factast ciuítàs (Cic. R. P. rr. 19. 34), dy 
instruction the citizens were made (or became) more learned. 


878 Even when verbs are in the infinitive mood dependent upon 
another verb, the noun in the predicate referring to the subject 
nominative will still agree in case with the subject nominative, if 
no reflective pronoun in the accusative be interposed : as, 


Hémines minus crédüli essé coepérunt (Cc. de Div. 11. 57. 117), 
men began to be less credulous. 

Cum omnibus pótius quam sóli périré udluérunt (Cic. in Cat. 
IV. 7. 14), they resolved to perish with all rather than to perish 
alone. 

Vis formosá* uideri (Hor. Od. 1v. 18. 3), you wish to appear 
beautiful. 


979 — Itis only in poetry that we find such phrases as 


Sensitf délapstis Yn hostis (Virg. A. 11. 377), he perceived that 
he had unwittingly fallen among the enemy. 


880 Inthe old authors, and in the poets, the nominative is found 
for the vocative : as, 


Agédum Pontifex Publicus praei uerbi quibus mé pro lágio- 
nibus déudueam (Ziv. vitr. 9), come, Priest of the State, re- 
peat (for me to follow) the words in which, I am to devote my- 
self for the legions. 

Almae filius Maiae (Hor. Od. 1. 2. 42), thou son of fostering 
Maia. 


* The insertion of the pronoun ¢e would require a change: thus, Vis 
te formosam uideri, * you wish yourself to appear beautiful.’ 


T In prose it must have been Sensit se delapsum in hostis. 
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881 . Ininterjectional phrases the verb is often understood : as, 


Eccé littérae (v.e. mYhi traduntiir) (C?c. ad Att. xirr. 16. 1), 
behold, a letter 4a all at once put into my hand.* 


VocaTIvE. 
882 The vocative is used in addressing a person : as, _ 
Die Marcé Tulli (Cic. ad Att. vir. 7. 7), speak, Marcus Tullvus. 


882.1 The interjection o is only used in strong exclamations : as, 


O Di bóni, quid est in héminis uità diü ? (Cre. de Sen. 19. 69), 
good heavens, what 4s there lasting in the life of man ? 


882.2 The vocative, if emphatic, commences the sentence; if not, it 
is usually preceded by a few words. It is also frequently placed 
immediately after the pronoun of the second person. 

883 In the old writers, and in the poets, the vocative 18 sometimes 
used with verbs of the second person, instead of the nomina- 
tive: as, | 

Mactét uirtüte esto (Ziv. rv. 14), be increased in virtue, i. e. 
go on in thy virtuous course, and heaven bless thee. 
Qué móritüré ruis? (Vérg. A. x. 811), whither dost rush to die ?t 


ACGUSATIVE. 


884 The accusative case answers to the question whither. Hence. 
motion £o towns§ or small islands is expressed by the accusative : 
as, 

Cápuam concessit (Z4v. xxii. 18), he withdrew to Capua. 
Nàutgàbat Syractisas (Cic. N. D. 111. 34. 83), he was sailing to 
Syracusae. 


885 With the names of countries the preposition % is usually em- 
ployed.|| But the poets use the simple accusative with names of 
countries, and even other words, after verbs of mation: as, 


* For the nominative in apposition see below. 


f The Romans, losing sight of this being a vocative, retain it in the 
construction of the infinitive, as, Zuberem macte uirtute esse (Liv. 11. 12). 

t For the vocative in apposition, &c., see below. 

$ If any phrase be added by apposition to the name of the town, the 
preposition in is required: as, Se contulit Tarquinios in urbem Etruriae 
Jlorentissumam (Cic. R. P. 11. 19. 34). Peruenit in oppidum Cirtam 
(Sal. Jug. 102). See also Sal. Jug. 75. 


l| Thus, Zarentum in Italiam uenit, ‘he came to Tarentum in Italy.’ 
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It&liam fats prófügus Lauiniqué uenit Littór& (Virg. A. 1. 6), 
to Italia, by fate an outcast, and to the Lavine beach he came. 


886 The accusatives dómum, ris, foras, uénum, and in the old 
writers infítiàs, milam rem, are used after verbs of motion : as, 


Dómum réuortéré (Cic. Tusc. v. 37. 107), they returned home. 

Riis ibo (Ter. E. 11. 1. 10), I shall go into the country. 

Ecfügi foras (Ter. E. v. 4. 23), 7 escaped «nto the street. 

Dáré uénum (Liv. xx1v. 47. 6), literally to put in the window 
(for sale)—hence to sell. 

Infítias ibit (Ter. Ad. 11x. 2.41), he will have recourse to subter- 
Suges.* d 

Malám rem hinc ibis? (Ter. E. 111. 3. 30), will you go and be 
hanged ? 


887 The verbal substantives in £u (called supines) are used in the 
accusative after verbs of motion (see also $ 1299) : as, 


Eo pàbülatum uénient (Caes. B. G. vir. 18), they will come here 
.. to get fodder. | 
In eam spem érectá ciuitas érat, debellàtum iri (Z4v. xx1x. 14), 
the citizens had been encouraged to hope that they were going 
to finish the war. re 


888 After active verbs the object to which the action is directed is 
put in the accusative case t as, 


Dóminus seruom uerbérauit, the master flogged the slave. 
889 The impersonal verbs of feeling have the accusative of the per- 
son who suffers that feeling : viz. 
Me miséret éitis, et piget ; 
Püdet taedetque ac. paenttet : as, 
Eos infamiae suae non püdet (Cic. 1, Verr. 12. 35), they are not 
ashamed of their infamy. 
890 . So also certain other impersonals take an accusative of the 
person who suffers: viz. 


Mé uel tà iüuat décetqué, 
Tum praetérit fügit latetqué, 
Fallit óportet dédécetqué : as, 


* The usual translation is * deny ;' but th's is inconsistent with such 
a passage as Liv. vi. 40.4: Neque nego neque infitias eo. 
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Néminem uostrum praetérit (Cic. 11. Verr. 111. 5. 11), d£ escapes 
NO one among you. 


891 Many reflective verbs, called transitive deponents, take an 
accusative :* as, 


Natiram s&quit (Cc. de Off. 1. 28. 100), to follow nature. 


892 The so-called perfect participles are used, particularly by the 
poets, like those of reflective or deponent verbs, and so take an 
accusative case: as, 


Membrá süb arbiito Stratüs (Hor. Od. 1. 1.21), having spread 
his limbs under an arbute tree. 

Aduersum fémur tragiila ictüsf (Ziv. xx1.7), wounded in the 
front of the thigh with a tragle. 


893 Similarly, some verbs, which are commonly intransitive, are 


occasionally used (by the poets more particularly) with an accu- 
sative : as, 


Ingrati nYmi crimén horreo (Cic. ad Att. xx. 2 A. 2), 7 shudder 
at the charge of ingratitude. 
Meum càsum déluérunt (Cic. p. Sest. 69. 145), they lamented 
my misfortune. 
894 Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an accusative of a 
noun related to the verb in form or meaning (called the cognate 
accusative), often in order to attach thereto an adjective : as, 


Mirum sómniaui sómnium (Plaut. Rud. nr. 1. 5), J have 
dreamed a wonderful dream. 

Amánti hero qui séruitutem séruit (Plaut. Aul. tv. 1.6), he 
who ws in the service of a master that 1s in love. 

Alium cursum petiuit (Cic. ad Att. 111. 8. 2), he went another 
route. 


895 Similarly, the verbs of smelling and taste, and a few others, 
take an accusative which defines the nature : as, 


Piscis ipsum már&é sípiít (Sen. Q. N. ut. 18), the fish tastes of 
the very sea. 


* This and some of the following sections have been anticipated. See 
$$ 400 to 404. But the repetition was necessary for completeness. 

T The compound oósequ- (r.) * follow the wishes of any one, oblige,’ 
requires a dative of the person obliged, agreeing thus with the G:eek con- 
struction of the allied word ém-ouat (Aorist €-on-ouny). 

+ lectus, * having it wounded.’ 
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Olet pérégrinum (Cc. de Or. 111. 12. 44), 4£ has a foreign smell. 
Rédólet antiquitatem (Circ. Brut. 21. 82), «t savours of antiquity. 


896 Verbs of making, creating, electing, have an accusative of the 
new condition or office (called the factitive accusative), besides the 
accusative of the object : as, 


Me hébétem mólestiae reddYderunt (Cic. ad Att. 1x. 17), for 
myself, troubles have made me dull of feeling. 

Rectá pràu& fáciunt (Ter. Ph. v. 2.6), they make straight things 
crooked, 

Ancum Marcium régem pópülus creauit* (Ziv. 1. 32), the citi- 
zens elected Ancus Marcius king. 


897 So also verbs of calling, thinkingt, showing, seeing, take two 
accusatives : as, 


Octàuium sui Caesírem silitabant (Cic, ad Att. xiv. 12. 2), 
Octavius his own friends saluted as Cesar. 

Sdcrites totius mundi se incdlam et ciuem arbitrabattr (Cic. 
Tusc. v. 37. 108), Socrates thought himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the universe. 

Grátum mé praebeo (Cic. p. Plane. 38. 91), [ show myself 
grateful. 


898 The verbs dóce- zeach, céla- hide, keep in the dark, may have 
two accusatives, one of the thing, one of the person: as, 


Quid tà littéras dóceam ? (Cc. in Pis. 30. 73), what, am 1 to 
teach you your letters ? 

Non té célàui serménem Ampi (Cic. ad Fam. 1. 16. 3), 7 did 
not conceal from you the conversation with Ampius. T. 


899 With the passives of these verbs, the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative, and the thing taught or concealed may 
be in the accusative : as, 


* There is a sort of motion fo in this construction: * They put him 
into the office A German indeed would insert the preposition signify- 
ing *to:* as, Sie wahlen ihn zum Führer, ‘they choose him leader.’ 


1 With verbs of thinking the ablatives numero and loco, and the pre- 
position pro, are also used: as, in numero hostium eum habeo, in loco 
hostis habeo, pro hoste habeo. 


+ These two verbs are also used with de of the matter referred to, or 


with an ablative alone of the means employed: as, celare or docere de 
aliqua re, docere fidibus. 
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Celàb&r (C?c. in Bull. 11. 5.12), I was kept in the dark. 

Nosne hóc celatos támdiu ? (Ter. Hec. 1v. 4. 23), to thenk that 
we, of all people, should have been kept in the dark about this 
so long. 

Dulcis doctá mddés (Hor. Od. 111. 9. 10), taught sweet measures. 


900 Some transitive verbs of motion, compounded with trans, cir- 
cum, praetér, id, may have two accusatives, one of the thing 
crossed &c., one of what is conveyed across &oc.: as, 

Ibérum copias traiécit (Liv. xxi. 23), he threw his forces over 
the Ebro. 

Equitatur pontem transdücit (Caes. B. G. 11. 10), he leads the 
cavatry over the bridge. 

Idem iusiirandum Adigit Afranium (Caes. B. C. 1. 76), he com- 
pels A franius to take the same oath. 

Arbitrum (aliquem) ádYgéré (Cic. Top. 10. 43), £o force (& per- 
son) to go before a judge. 


901 ‘The thing crossed, &c. may, with the passive verb, be an ac- 
cusative ;* as, 


Belgae Rhénum transdücuntür (Caes. B. G. tr. 4), the Belgae 
cross the Rhine. 

Scdptilos praeteruectá uidétiir oràtio med, (Cie. p. Cael. 21. 51), 
my speech seems now to have passed by the rocks. 

Tunc deindé cétér’ mandantur iusiürandum &dactis (Sen. ep. 
95, p. 602 C.), then and not till then the other duties are 
entrusted to them when they have been sworn. 


902 Many verbs of asking, begging, demanding, may have two ac- 
cusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing : viz. 


Róga- perconta- (r.) flagita-qué, 
Posc- ré»osc- interréga-qué, 
Quaes- & dra- postüla-qué : as, 


Pacém t& poscímüs omnés (Verg. A. x1. 362), peace of thee ask 
we all.t 


* Or, so far as traic-, ramit. are concerned, in the nominative: as, 
Rhodanus traiectus ést,* the Rhone was crossed.’ With the thing con- 
veyed the nominative is required in the passive: as, exercitus traiectus 
est. 

+ Pet- ‘beg,’ and quaer- * ask,’ never take an accusative of the per- 
son, but employ a preposition ; the first aó, the second ad, ex or de. 
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 Frümentum Aeduos flagitabat (Caes. B. G. 1. 16), he kept de- 
manding corn of the Aedui. 


903 The thing asked with the passive verb may be an accusative : 


as, 
Scito mé non essé rdgatum sententiam (C?c. ad Att. 1. 13. 2), 


you must know I was not asked my opinion. 


904 Many verbs which are originally intransitive* become transi- 
tive when compounded: as, from i- go is formed co-i- yo together 
or meet, and hence 

Coird sóciétàtem (Cic. Phil. 1r. 10. 24), to form a@ partnership. t 


So, from uersà-cri £o turn is formed 4-uersa-ri to turn away (in 
horror) : and hence, 
Filium &uersatüs (Ziv. virt. 7), turning away in horror from 
his son. 
Auersatur scéltis (Curt. v1. 7), he turns away i horror from the 
(proposed) crime. 


905 Some transitive verbs, when compounded, slightly change their 
meaning, and thus have a changed construction: as, from sparg-{ 
scatter, sprinkle, spargére quam to sprinkle water; but consper- 
gére§ Sliquem Aqui to. besprinkle any one with water. 

906 Hence some compound verbs have a double construction|| one 
derived from the simple verb, one from the changed meaning of 
the compound, viz. 

Adsperg- ét insperg- indu-6-qué, 
Exu- circimda- inperti-6-qué, 
Addé circümfüd- insér-0-qu&. 

907 Abstract nouns from verbs occasionally follow the construction 
of the verb, and take an accusative: as, 

Dómum réditionis spé sublàtà (Caes, B. G. x. 5), the hope of 
returning home being taben away. 

Quid tibi hanc curátiost rem ? (Plaut. Am. 1. 3. 21), what busi- 
ness have you to trouble yourself about this matter ? 


* See § 403. 

+ Hence in the passive societas coitur, * a partnership is formed.’ 

l Only the poets, and their prose imitators, use sparg- in the sense of 
* besprinkle.* 

$ The same difference exists between $pu- and conspu-, between ser- 
and conser- or obser-. 

l| See S 404. 
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Quid tibi istunc táctiost ? (Plaut. Cas. 11. 6. 54) what business 
have you to touch that person ? 


908 The adjectives própior- and proxümo-, and the adverbs própiüs 
and proxime, from the preposition prdpé, sometimes, like that 
preposition, take an accusative (as well as a dative): as, 


Exercitum hábéré quam proxime hostem (Cic. ad Att. v1. 5. 3), 
to keep the army as near as possible to the enemy. 

Lácónicüs Áger proximus finem eórum. est (Liv. xxxv. 27), the 
territory of the Lacones ts nearest w their frontier. 


909 The neuters of pronouns and of adjectives or substantives 
which denote quantity are often used in the accusative where 
other nouns in the accusative would be rare, or even inadmissible. 
In these cases the English language often requires the insertion of 
3 preposition : 

Id tibi suscensui (Plawt. Pers. 11. 3. 26), st was at this 1 took 
offence. ; 

Vnum omnes stüdetis (Cc. Phil. vr. 7. 18), you are all eager 
for one object. 

Cetéra assentior Crasso (Cic. de Or. 1. 9.35), as to the other 
points I agree with Crassus. 

Iam hoc 4liud est quod gaüdeamus (Ter. E. v. 8. 11), then 
again we have this other matter to rejoice at. 

Id ópéram do (Ter. And. 1. 1.130), 7 am labouring at this. 

Virumqué laetór (Cic. ad Fam. viz. 1. 1), 7 am delighted at both 
things. 

Quid licrtimas? (Ter. Ad. rv. 5.45) what are you crying for ? 

Idne éstis auctorés mihi? (Ter. Ad. v. 8.16) és this what you 
recommend to me ? 

Bénifício isto nihil ütitür (C?c. in Rull. rr. 23. 61), that ad- 
vantage you offer he makes no use of. 

Eá quae ab nütüra mónemür (Cre. de Am. 24.88), those warn- 
ings which we receive from nature, 

And even unconnected with a verb: as, 

Id tempéris (Circ. de Fin. v. 1.1), a£ that time. 

Héminés id aetàtís* (Cic. de Or. 1. 47. 207), men at that age. 

Ego istüc aetatis (Ter. Haut. 1. 1. 68), 7 at your time of life. 

* The phrase hoc aetatis was at last corrupted to hoc aetaté. See 

Nonius, p. 192; and compare magé, uereré, for magis, uererts. In Plaut. 


Trin. 1v. 3. 83. we should read hoc aetate, not hac aetate. Compare also 


illuc aetatis qui sit, Pl. Mil. 111. 1. 563; quid tibi ego aetatis uideor? Pl. 
Merc. r1. 2. 19. 
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910 — The possessive pronouns in à which accompany the impersonal 
verbs réfert and intérest are in origin accusatives feminine singular. 
Thus, 

Me réfert, ¢ concerns me, is a corruption of meam rem fert, 7 
carries with it something belonging to me. So, 

Nostra* intérest is a corruption of nostram inter rem est, 4£ is 
in the midst of and consequently mixed up with something 
belonging to us. 


911 After many active verbs, instead of a single word, a whole sen- 
tence may take the place of the object, in which case the secondary 
verb is put in the infinitive mood, and the agent or subject of that 
verb is put in the accusative, called the subject accusative. Thus, 


Caesar rédiit, Caesar 4s returned. 
Nuntiant Caesirem rédiissé, they bring word that Caesar is re- 
turned.t 
For other remarks on the construction of the accusative and 
infinitive see below. 


912 Similarly, when a subordinate sentence is attached to a verb 
as its accusative, the nominative of that sentence is sometimes 
picked out and made the accusative of that verbf : as, 


Nósti Marcellum quam tardus sit (Caes. ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii. 
10. 3), you know how slow Marcellus is. 
Istam times ne illum tàlem praeripiat tibi (7er. E. 1. 2. 80), 


* The use of re- in this sense of * interest’ is common: thus we find 
mea res agitur, ‘my interest is at stake ;? in rem meam est, ‘it is to my 
advantage ;’ e re mea est, ‘it is suggested by my interest) The expla- 
nation above given applies equally to the use of the genitive of the per- 
son, as Ciceronis réfert, Ciceronis interest ; as well as the genitive of 
the value, as magni réfert. The long quantity of the a is proved by 
Ter. Ph. v. 7. 47. and Haut. 1v. 5.45. Similarly, postea, from posteam, 
lengthens the a when the m is discarded. See also §§ 409, 787, 802. 


T A mathematician might have expressed this by—Ferunt (Caesar re- 
diit)em, attaching the symbol of the accusative case to the clause. As 
the Romans were afraid to do this, adopting what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the best make-shift, they selected for the addition of the 
suffix the chief substantive. Again, the passive construction should have 
been (Caesar rediit)s fertur; but here again, by a similar make-shift, 
they wrote Caesar rediisse fertur ; and even in the first person, ego rediisse 
feror. 

I1 Hence even in the passive voice, an dea sim dubitor (Ov. Met. v1. 
208), *it is doubted whether I am a goddess.’ So Cic. N. D. 11. 44.115, 
intellegi qualia sint non possunt ; and 59. 147, ex quo scientia intellegitur 
qualis sit, 
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you are afraid that that girl you speak of will cut you out 
with that fine gentleman. 

Impurüm uide Quantüm ualet (Zer. Ph. v. 7. 93), see how 
strong the scoundrel 4s. 

Non satis me pernosti étiam qualis sim (7er. And. 11. 2. 23), 
you do not quite thoroughly understand even yet what sort of 
person I am. 

Virtus tuá mé fácít ut te audacter móneam (Ter. Haut. 1. 1. 4), 
your own worth makes me boldly warn you. 

Fac me ut sciam (Zer. Haut. 1. 1.32), mind you let me know. 


912,1 Although the employment of the accusative as the agent or 
subject of a verb in the infinitive should, according to the ex- 
planation above given (§ 911), be limited to the case where such 
a clause follows a transitive verb as its object, this use of an accu- 
sative before an infinitive mood became general (see §§ 1239, 1240, 
1246), and even when not expressed affected the case of words 
referring to it* : as, 

Visumst ütílius solum quam cum altérd regnàré (C?c. de Off. 111. 
10. 41), ?£ was thought better for one to hold royal power alone 
than to share 4t with another—where in the indicative we 
should have had solus regnat. 


2018 The prepositions In and süb sometimes require the accusative, 
and always after a verb of motion : as, 


In urbe est, he és in the city; but, In urbem uénit, he came 
anto the city. 

Sub miro stat, Ae stands under the wall; but, Sub mürum 
uenit, he came up to the wall. 


914 The majority of the other prepositions, which do not imply 
* motion from,’ also govern the accusative. See PrepositionsT. 

915 zxient of place or time or degree is commonly expressed in 
the accusativet : as, 


* But see § 878. 


1 Those prepositions which require the ablative are included in the 
first two of the following lines; those which are found with both, in the 
third line, All others have the accusative alone. 

Absque cum sine, ab coramque, 

Prae pro de tenus, ec palamque ; 

Both, super in sub, subter clamque. 
But the use of clam with an ablative seems doubtful. 


fi Where a point of space is fixed by a distance from another point, 
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A rectà conscientia nón transuorsum unguem discedit (Cc. ad 
Att. x11. 20. 4), he departs not a nail’s breadth UR a right - 
conscience. 

Foss% quindécim pédes lat® (Caes. B. G. vir. 72), a ditch fifteen 
Feet broad. 

Décem annós urbs oppugnita est (Lv. v. 4), for ten years was 
the city besieged. 

Vndeéuiginti annos nattis (Cc. Brut. 64. 229), nineteen years old. 

Maximam partem lacté. utuunt (Caes. B. G. 1v. 1), for the most 
part they live on mal. 


916 The accusative is occasionally used by the poets in connection 
with an adjective, to define the particular part, and is often called 
the Greek accusative. Céttri in other respects is so used even in 
prose writers (Sallust, Livy, Velleius). 


Ecus trémit artüs (Virg. G. 111. 84), the horse trembles in his 


limbs. 

Vir cétéra Sgrégitis (Ziv. 1. 35), a man in other respects of dis- 
tinguished merit. 

Os htimérosqué dé similis (Virg. A. 1. 593), in face and 
shoulders like a god. 


917 The accusatives uicem* turn, lot, génüs hind, and sécüs sex, 
are often used in an independent manner: as, 


Stüpentis et suam iam uicem mágis anxios quam illius (iv. 
vii. 35), amazed and now more anxtous about their own 
than the other’s position. 

In id génus uerbis (Var. L. L. x. 5.180), in words of that clas. 

Scis me aliquid id génus sólitum scribéré (Cre. ad Att. xr1r. 
12.3), you know that I am in the habit of writing something 
of that kind. 

Libérorum cípítum uirilé sécüs ad décem mili% capti (Liv. 
XXVI. 47), of free persons of the male sex full 10,000 were 
taken. 


917.1 The accusative partim is used even as a nominative to a verb: 
as 
' Partim 8 nobis timidi sunt, partim 4 républica &uersi (Ci. 


the ablative 1s used by good writers, and sometimes with the preposition 
ab. See also § 1018. 1. 


* The equivalent perhaps in form and meaning of the orison wegen. 
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Phil. vrrr. 11. 32), some of us are timid, some uwl-disposed to 
our country. 


918 In sentences of exclamation the accusative often appears, the 
word with which it should have been connected being suppressed : 


as 
” Mé caecum* qui haec anté non uidérim (Cic. ad Att. x. 10. 1), 


my blindness, not to have seen all this before. 

Quo mi, inquit, mutam spéciemt, si uincór sono ? (Phaedr. 111. 
18.9), what good, says she, s dumb beauty to me, tf in sony 
J am, worsted ? 

Hem Dauom tibif (Ter. And. v. 2.1), look, here is Davus at 
YOUr service. 

Béné té pátér$ (Ov. Fast. 11. 637), a blessing on thee, sire. 


GENITIYE. 


919 The genitive, like the nominative, denotes ‘from.’ The dif- 
ference between their uses is this, that the nominative denotes 
the source of the action expressed by a verb, while the genitive is 
used chiefly in connection with substantives. It will often be found 
that the preposition dé with the ablative may be substituted for 
the genitive, and sometimes 4b or ex ||. 


GENITIVE WiTH SUBSTANTIVES. 


920 The genitive is attached to another substantive to denote the 
origin of an action, and may be translated by from, of, or the 
English genitive in s: as, 

Consülis iussü (Cc. in Cat. 1. 1. 2), by an order from the consul, 
by order of the consul, by the consuls order. 


921 This phrase corresponds to consul iussit, where consül would 
be called the subject of the verb iussit. Hence this genitive is 
often called the subjective genitive. 


* Perhaps dico understood. 

] Perhaps das understood. Literally thus: ‘To what end do ye give 
me beauty ?' 

I Perhaps hem itself (§ 862) is an old verb. 

§ Perhaps Di adiuwent understood. 

| Hence the substitution of de, or a word like it, in all the European 


languages derived from the Latin. In our own language too of appears 
to be only a variety of the preposition off. 
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922 When of or from a whole a certain part only is taken, that 
whole is expressed by the genitive.* This is often called the par- 
titive genitive : as, 

Pars milítum (Caes. B. G. vr. 40), a part of the soldiers. 

Oratdrum praestantissümi (C?c. Opt. Gen. Or. 4.13), the most 
distinguished of orators. 

Vis auri (Cie. Tusc. v. 32.91), a quantity of gold. 

N&mo nostrum (Cic. de Fin. 11. 8. 23), not one of us. 

Qui eórum cürülis gessérant mágistratüs (Ziv. v. 41), such of 
them as had held curule magistracies. 

Réliquom uitae (Ziv. xxxix. 13), the rest of his life. 

Délecti péditum (Liv. xxvi. 5), men chosen from among the in- 
fantry, or a picked body of infantry. 

Exiguom campi (Ziv. xxvi. 27), a small portion of the plain. 

Vltüm Celtibériae (Liv. xv. 47), the farthest parts of Celtiberia. 

Décemuiri gro Appülo, quód éius publicum pópüli Romani 
érat, diufdendo (Ziv. xxxt. 4), ten commissioners for divid- 
ing the Apulian territory, i.e. so much of 4t as was the public 
property of the people of Rome. 

Id négoti (7er. And. Prol 2), that piece of business, or that 
business. 

Aliquid nóui (Cie, ad Att. v. 6. 2), something of new matter, or 
some news. 

Quóodt eius fácérá possum (Cic. ad Att. xi. 19. 4; ad Fam. 111. 
2. 9, and v. 8.5; and de Inv. 11. 6. 20), so much of it as I 
can, or 80 far as is in my power. 


Obs. When the whole are included, the genitive in Latin can- 
not be used, although in English we still use the word ‘of.’ Thus, 
‘Three hundred of us have sworn’—if three hundred form the whole 
—must be expressed by Trécenti coniür&uImüs (Ziv. 11. 12). 

922.1 Still, as the pronouns quisqué and üterqué deal with each 
unit of the whole number separately, though ultimately including 
the whole, they are entitled to a genitive of the whole: as, 


Tuorum quisqué nécessáriorum (Circ. ad Fam. 1. 9. 25), every 
one of your connections. 


, * Instead of this partitive genitive, the prepositions of kindred mean- 
ing, such as ew and de, are often used, and even the preposition inter. 


1 In this construction our editions have quoad, but the best Mss. quod. 
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Vtriqué nostrum gratum féctris (Cic. de Am. 4. 16), you will 
oblige both of us. 

Vterque eórum exercitum édicunt (Caes. B. C. 1. 30), both 
lead their armies out. 


123 The same partitive use of the genitive is found with adverbs s 
as, 
Vbinam gentium ? (Plaut. Merc. u. 3.97), where among the 


nations ? in what part of the whole world ? 

KO consuétüdinis res adductast (Liv. xxv. 8), the thing was 
brought to that degree of habit. 

Nesciré uidémini quo àmentiae progressi sitis (Ziv. xxv. 27), 
you seem not to know to what a degree of madness you have 
advanced. 

Intéreà lóci (Ter. Haut. 11. 3.16), in the meanwhile. 

Sulpicitis omnium nobilium maxtimé Graecis littéris stüduit 
(Cic. Brut. 20. 78), Sulpicius of all our nobles applied him- 
self most zealously to Greek literature. 


24 When a thing is said to belong to a person, it has generally 
come from him. Hence the owner to whom any thing belongs is 
in the genitive, which is then called the possessive genitive: as, 


Thébae pópüli Romani iüré belli factae sunt (Ziv. xxxii. 13), 
Thebes became the property of the Roman people by right of 
war. 

Própé Caesaris hortos (Hor. Sat. 1. 9.18), near Cesar’s park. 

Omnia hostium érant (Liv. xx1. 11. ad fin.), the whole country 
belonged to the enemy. 

Plebs Hannibális tóta érat (Ziv. xxirr. 14), the commonalty 
were entirely at the disposal of Hannibal.* 


925 The possessive or partitivet genitive is very common in speak- 
ing of a characteristic, office, part, duty: as, 


* Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the possessive 
adjectives are required: as, est tuum uidere, quid agatur (Cic. p. Mur. 
38. 83), *it does belong to you to see what is going on ;' nos nostri sumus 
(Plaut. Mil. GI. 11. 5.21), * we belong to ourselves, we are our own mas- 
ters So also humanum, alienum, imperatorium, muliebre, regium, &c. 
may be used instead ofthe genitives of the nouns whence they are derived. 

1 The term * partitive’ has been used, because in all these cases the 
notion of a partis perceptible. *'To make mistakes is one elernent in 
the character of man.’ So again, ‘it is one element towards constituting 
a perfect judge to’ &c. 

f A term for part, duty, &c, is often expressed: as, munus, negotium, 
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Cuiusuis hóminis est erraré*, nullius nisi insipient!s in erroré 
perséuéraré (Cic. Phil. xir. 2.5), tt és in the character of 
every man to make a mistake, of none but a fool to persist in 
a mistake. 

Sápientis itidicis* est; quid lex cógat, cógttàré (Cic. p. Clu. 58. 
159), dt ts the duty of a wise judge to consider what the law 
requires. 


926 ‘The genitive of connection is not unfrequent : as, 


Sóróris suae utrum (Cic. in Cat. rv. 6.13), Aés sister’s husband. 

Hüiüs 4uds Lentült (ibid.), the grandfather of this Lentulus. 

Diuom pátér atque hdéminum rex (Virg. A. 1. 65), sire of gods 
and king of men. 


926.1 A genitive is occasionally found where a case in apposition 
might have been expected (genitive of definition) : as, 


Haec uox Voluptatis (Cic. de Fin. 11. 2. 6), this word ‘ pleasure.’ 

Aliis uirtiitibus—continentiae, iustitiae, fidei—té constlati 
dignissámum iddiciui (C?c. p. Mur. 10. 23), in respect of 
other good qualities, as those of integrity, justice, honour, I 
thought you thoroughly fitted for the consular office. 

Vnum génüs est infestum nobis, eorum quos Clodi füror rápinis 
pàuit (Cic. p. Mil. 2.3), one class and but one regards us 
with deadly hostility, I mean those whom the demon of Clodius 
has fattened on rapine. 


927 The genitive of the quality or quantity requires an adjective or 
participle with it: as, 
Vir et consili magni et uirtütís (Caes. B. G. 111. 5), @ man of 
great talent and great courage. 
Quattuor iügérum Sgér (Liv. m1. 26), a farm of four jugers. 
Foss& quindécim pédum (Caes. B. G. v. 42), a ditch of fifteen 
feet (in width). 
Frümentum diérum trigintà (Caes. B. G. vir. 71), 30 days’ corn. 
Hanntbál, annórum fermé nóuem (Liv. xxr. 1), Hannibal, a 
boy of about nine gears. T. 


officium, proprium, &c. ; but it is idle to talk of an ellipsis when no such 
noun is expressed. 
* See note t p. 175. + See note * p. 175. 
. t, See also the ablative of the quality, $ 1010. The use of the geni- 
tive in this sense is less common than that of the ablative, and limited to 
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928 The objective genitive is that where the genitive takes the place 
of what would be the object after a verb.* In this case the 
English often requires the substitution of another prepositiont for 
‘of ? as, 

. Lectio librérum (Cc. Acad. Pr. 11. 9. 4), the reading of books. 
Cüpiíditàtes immensae diuitidrum, gloriae, dóminationls ( Céc. 
de Fin. 1. 18.59), boundless desires, as for wealth, for glory, 
for power. 
Iniüri& müliórum Síbinàrumt (Liv. 1. 13), the wrong done to 
the Sabine women. 
Which phrases severally correspond to libros légéré ; diuitias, glo- 
riam, déminatidnem ctipéré; müliéres iniüria afficéré. 

928.1 In the construction of the objective genitive, mei, tui, sui, 

nostri, uestri are required. 


Grat& mihi uehémentér est m&émbrik nostri tui (Cic. ad Fam. 
xit. 17), [am exceedingly pleased with your remembering us. 

Háíbetis dicem mémórem uestri, oblitum sui (C?c. in Cat. 1v. 
9. 19), you have a general who thinks of you, and-forgets him- 
self. 

Magn’, mei imago ( Vérg. A. 1v. 654), a great image of me. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


929 Adjectives and participles are sometimes followed by a genitive 
of the cause§ in the poets and later writers: as, 


Lassus maris (Hor. Od. 11. 6. 7), weary of the sea. 
Interritus leti (Ov. Met. x. 616), not frightened at death. 
Inuictus láboris (Zac. Ann. 1. 20), unconguered by toi. 


permanent qualities; the ablative denotes both permanent and temporary 
conditions, 
* Yet such phrases as amor uirtutis, taedium laboris, can scarcely be 
. considered as objective phrases, seeing that the virtue and the labour are 
the causes or origin of the amor and the taedium. 


t This objective genitive is far removed from the true meaning of the 
case; hence it is not surprising that our own language does not follow it. 


I Sometimes the subjective and objective genitives are at once attached 
to the same noun: as, Heluetiorum iniuriae populi Romani (Caes. B. G. 
1. 80), ‘ the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman state;’ where Hei- 
uetiorum is the subjective, populi the objective comes, as usual, last. 


$ More commonly an ablative of the cause is preferred, 
N 
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930 Adjectives or participles which denote removal or separation 
may be followed by a genitive in the poets :* as, 
Opérum sólütüs (Hor. Od. 11. 17. 16), set loose from work. 
Liber libérum (Hor. ad Pis. 212), free from toils. 
Scéléris pürüs (Mor. Od. 1. 22. 1), clear of crime. 
Vácuas caedis mánüs (Ov. A. A. 1. 6. 42), hands free from Wood 
shed. 


931 Adjectives of fulness may be followed by a genitive : as, 
Dómus pléna ébridrum (Cic. Phil. ri. 27. 67), a house full of 
drunken men. 
Lactis bundanst ( Virg. Buc. 1r. 20), abounding in milk. 


932 Some adjectives, formed from substantives, retain the substan- 
tive's power of being attended by a genitive : as, 


Stüdiosüs équorum (Ov. Met. x1v. 321), fond of horses. 

Expers erüditionis (Cie. de Or. 11. 1.1), without any share of 
education. 

Consors láborts (Cic. Brut. 1. 2), having a common lot of labour. 

Sécürus famae (Ov. Trist. 1. 1. 49), without regard for what the 
world may say. 


933 Adjectives denoting accusation, guilt, or innocence, are fol- 
lowed by a genitive: as, 


Retis &uàrítiae (Cre. p. Flac. 3. 7), charged with avarice. 
Sanguinis insons (Ov. Met. x111. 149), gusltless of blood. 


934 Many adjectives from verbs, and participles imperfect, are used 
as substantives{, and followed by an objective genitive: as, 
Cüpidus uéritatis (Cic. de Or. 1. 11. 47), eager for truth. 
Auidus gloriae (C?c. p. Marc. 8. 25), greedy of glory. 
Ténax propdsiti (Hor. Od. 11. 3.1), ever clinging to his purpose. 
Edax rérum (Ov. Met. xv. 234), devouring all things. 
Efficiens udluptatis (Cic. de Off. nr. 33.116), productive of 
pleasure. 


* More commonly an ablative with or without a& is preferred. 
T This and many such adjectives prefer an ablative of the cause. 

} Observe the difference between /aborem contemnens, * despising the 
labour,' and /aboris contemnens, * a despiser of labour;' the former speak- 
ing of the single occasion, the latter of an habitual feeling ; which is the 
usual distinction between a participle and an adjective. 
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Gérens négoti (Cic. p. Quinct. 19. 62), engaged in business as a 
merchant. 


935 Adjectives, more particularly in the later writers, take a geni- 
tive which may be translated by in, in respect to, in point of* : as, 
Válidüs Spum (Zac. Hist. 11. 19), strong in resources. 
Strénuus militiae (Tac. Hist. 1. 42), energetic in war. 
Intéger uitae (Hor. Od. 1. 22.1), pure (in point) of life. 


936 Some adjectives, which commonly govern the dative, being 
used as masculine or feminine substantives, take a genitive: viz. 
Sócio-, stiperstit- affini-qué. 
Finit’mo-, cógnát(o-) aequàli-qu&. 
Própinquo-, sim'li- consorti-qué. 
Par-, fam'liàri- uicino-qué. 
Nécessário- contrario-qué. 
Amic(o-) et inuid (o-) aemülo-qu&.t 


937 In the same way some neuter adjectives have become substan- 
tives, and as such take a genitive: viz. 


Par, próprium, similé and comminé. 


. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
938 The impersonal verbs of feeling (see § 889), together with the 


* An ablative with or without in is preferred by the older and better 
writers. Ruddiman (Stallbaum's ed. 11. 73) has given from Johnson a 
list of adjectives found with the genitive in addition to those which fall 
under his seven defined classes. In this list 133 are of that kind which 
are to be translated by ‘ in’ or ‘in point of.’ But not one of these is from 
Terence, Lucretius, or Cicero, and only five from Plautus ; whereas, 
among the later writers, there are twenty-six from T'acitus, and forty-four 
from Silius. Again, of the whole 133, not less than fifty-five have the 
one word animi. For instance, of the five examples from Plautus, four 
have this word, one passage having also mentis (Trin. 11. 4. 53, and this 
evidently corrupt); and of sixteen quoted from Apuleius, thirteen have 
the same. From these facts we are inclined to infer, that animi is in 
truth, what the sense requires, a dative (see § 114), as it certainly is when 
used with the verb excrucior, &c. (see § 952), and that the use of the 
genitive with this sense in later writers grew out of a false analogy from 
animi, and words of like form, aided by the ambiguity between the two 
cases in the first declension (see § 951). Firg. A. 1x. 255. has integer 
aeui; Albinovanus, 111. 5, integer aeuo. 


+ That many of these are substantives is confirmed by the fact, that. 
they admit the possessive pronouns: as, énuidos meos. Even their super- 
latives are so used as substantives: as, inimicissumum suum, Cic. p. Mil. 
9.25 ; meus familiarissumus, Cic. ad Fam. xu. 35.1. 
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personal verbs misére- (r.) and miséresc-, take a genitive of the 
moving cause : as, 


Si duàrum paenitébit, addentur duae (Plaut. St. 1v. 1. 45), if 
you think two not enough, two more shall be added. 

Hunc nostrum copiarum suppaenitet (Cic. ad Att. vir. 14), our 
Friend here half thinks that he has not force enough. 

Fratris mé püdet (7er. Ad. 111.3. 37), I’m ashamed of my brother. 

Püdet deórum hdminumqué (Ziv. 11. 19), 7 feel ashamed before 
heaven and before man. * 


939 Occasionally in the older poets a genitive is found with other 
personal verbs of feeling : as, 


Fastidit mei (Plaut. Aul. 1. 2. 67), he has taken a dislike to me. 

Stüdet tui (quoted by Cic. N. D. 111. 29. 72), he is fond of you. 

Quae non uérétur|utri (Afran. ap. Non. 1x. 3), who has no 
respect for her husband. 

Tustitiaené prius mirert belliné líborum ? (Firg. A. xr. 126) 
thy justice first should I admire or toils of war ? 

Nec uétérum mémini laetoruét mülorum (Virg. A. xi. 280), 
nor their old griefs remember I or glory in. ' 

Néque ille 

Sépositi cicéris nec longae inuidit &uenae (Hor. Sat. 11. 6. 84), 

nor hoarded vetch nor taper oat he grudged. 


940 Occasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive of 
the whence in old writers and in poetryt : as, 


Abstinéto irárum cálídaequé rixae (Hor. Od. 111. 27. 69), abstain 
shalt thou from wrath and heated fray. 

Désiné mollium tandem quérélarum (Hor. Od. 11. 9. 17), cease 
at last from plaints unmanly. 

Tempus désistéré pugnae (Firg. A. x. 441), "tis time to desist 
from battle, 


* 'The genitive of the person with pudet may be either one who has 
acted shamefully or one who has been dealt with shamefully, so that the 
sight of him in either case raises the feeling of shame. 

+ The reflective form of these verbs proves that the construction with 
an accusative could not originally have belonged to them. The idea of a 
Grecism is unnecessary. The genitive is the very case that might have 
been expected from the nature of the idea. 


i The legal language here, as in so many cases, retained traces of the 
old construction: as, liberare tutelae (Dig. xxx11. 50. 2). 
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Ménii signiíficàró coepit, ut quiescérent pugnae (Quadrig. ap. 
Gell. 1x. 13), he began to make a signal with his hand that 
they should rest from battle, 

Me ómnium iam laborüm leuas (Plaut. Rud. 1. 4. 27), you at 
last relieve me of all my troubles. 

Nec sermónis fallebár tamen (Plaut. Ep. 11. 2. 55), nor yet was 
I cheated out of what they said. 

Miror morbi purgátum te illitis (Hor. Sat. x1. 3.27), I wonder 
thou art cleansed of that disease. 


941 Some verbs of fulness, want, and need, may have a partitive 
genitive (as well as an ablative) : as, 


Ollam denariorum impléré non pdtts (Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 18.4), 
you cannot ful the prtcher with denaries. | 
Complétus iam mercátorum carcér érat (Cc. 11. Verr. v. 57. 147), 
the prison was at last filled with captains of trading ships. 
Non tam artis indigent quam l&bdris (Cie. de Or. 1. 34. 156), 

tt is not so much skill they are in need of as industry. 


942 The verb póti-* (r.) make oneself master has a genitive (as well 
as an ablative) : as, | 
Si exploratum tibi est, possé te illius regni pótiri (Cic. ad Fam. 
1 7. 5), of you have ascertained that you really can make 
yourself master of that kingdom. 
Hi qui potiuntur rérum (Cic. ad Fam. 1. 8. 4), those who are 
now masters of every thing. 


943 Verbs of memory, although they take an accusative of the thing 
actually remembered, have a genitivet of that about which the 
memory is concerned]: as, 


Mémini Cinnam (Cic. Phil. v. 6. 17), Z remember Cinna (i. e. 
his person). 

Mémini uiuórum (Cic. de Fin. v. 1.3), L remember or think of 
the living. | 


* If the adjective poti- was ever used as a substantive, signifying ‘the 
powerful one, the master,’ as potenti- in fact was, the verb would natu- 
rally take the genitive. Tacitus uses a genitive with the reflective verbs 
apise- (Ann. vi. 45) and adipisc- (Ann. 111. 55). 


+ De with the ablative is also very common. 


f Hence verbs of ‘reminding,’ ‘making mention, must have a geni- 
tive of the thing brought to mind, unless indeed it be a neuter pronoun. 
(See § 909.) 
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Néque unquam obliuiscar noctis illitis (C?c. p. Plane. 42. 101), 
nor shall I ever forget (the occurrences) of that night. 

Vénit mihi Pl&tdnis in mentem (Circ. de Fin. v. 1. 2), the thought 
of Plato comes across me. 

Flagitisrum suorum récordabittir (Cte. in Pis. 6.12), he will 
remember his scandalous proceedings. 

Dulcis réminiscitiir Argis (Virg. A. x. 782), he remembers sweet 
Arg. 


Verbs* of accusing, convicting, acquitting, take a genitivet of 
the offence charged : as, 


Altérum ambitiis accussat (Cie. p. Cael. 7. 16), he accuses another 
of bribery. 

Pótestne héres furti ágéré ? (Cic. ad Fam. vis. 22) can an heir 
bring an action for theft ? 

Prdditiinis eum insimtilabant (Caes. B. G. vir. 20), they were 
tnclined to accuse him of treachery. 


The penalty is expressed in the genitive in a few phrases: as, 


Arcesséré cipitist (Cie. p. Deiot. 11.30), £o bring a charge affect- 
ing a person's status as a citizen. 

Octiipli§ dampnatust (Cc. rr. Verr. 1r. 12. 29), he was con- 
demned to a payment of eightfold. 

Dampnatus láborís (Hor. Od. 11. 14. 19), condemned to toil. 


With verbs of buying, selling, costing, the price is expressed by 
the genitives tanti$, quanti, minoris, plürís ; in all other cases by 
an ablative. (See Ablative.) 


* For adjectives of this class see $ 933. 


T Or de with the ablative, which in some phrases is necessary, or at 
least more common: as, de wi, de moribus, de iestamento. Cicero (p. 
Clu. 41. 114) says de pecuniis repetundis ; Tacitus (Ann. 111. 33) repe- 
tundarum without the substantive. 


f Also capite dampnare (Cic. 'T'usc. 1. 22. 50). 


$ We have called these genitives, in d-ference to common opinion, 
butthey are perhaps old datives; a supposition which will account for the 
use of the forms in o (see following note), and remove the strange con- 
tradiction of idioms "which appears in Hor. Sat. 11. 3.156: 


Quanti emptae? Paruo. Quanti ergo? Octussibus. 
The phrase too in Catullus (xvir. 17), nec pili facit uni, will no longer 
have a license in the last word. If our theory be right, minoris, pluris, 


huius and assis will afford another instance of an anomaly growing out 
of a false analogy (see $ 935). 
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947 The worth or value is expressed by the same genitives, and also 
_by parui, magni, miniimi, maxümi, and plürümi,* as well as the 
following, which generally are ‘strengthened by the addition of a 
negative: viz. 
Hüiüs et assis, flocci piliqué, 
Nauci nihili, térunciiqué. t 
948 With the verbs réfert and intérest are employed tanti, quanti, 
parui, magni, besides the ordinary adverbs of quantity. 


949 Of being so commonly the translation of the genitive, it may 
be a useful caution to observe that the English phrases signifying 
to talk of, to think of, are to be translated with the preposition dé. 
Still certior fiéri, to be informed, often takes a genitive. 
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950 ‘The dative case answers to the question where? $n or near 
what place? and to the time when ? Hence its place is often 
supplied by such words.as in or cum with the ablative, or by the 
ablative alone, seeing that the ablative is often only another form 
of the dative. 

951 Ata town or 2n 2 small island is expressed by the dative ; but 
in the o (or second) declension the old dative in ? is very generally 
preferred : as, ) 

Romae (Liv. xxr. 6), at Roma (or Rome) ; 
Athenis (Cic. de Sen. 13. 43), at Athenae (or Athens) ; 
Türenti$ (Cie. de Sen. 12.39), at Tarentum ; 


* Ablatives however are occasionally found, even in Cicero: as, in 
11. Verr. 1v. 7.13, ista permagno aestuma«; de Fin. 1v. 23. 62, non nihilo 
aestumandum. Festus has bos centussibus, ouis decussibus aestimaretur ; 
and asse carum est is an old phrase. | 

' We have not added pensi, because the phrase neque quidquam pensi 
habebat is equivalent to neque quidquam pendebat, the word pensi being, 
according to the common idiom, attached to the neuter pronoun ($ 922). 
Aequi boni consulere, ‘to take in good part,’ has never, so far as the write 
knows, been satisfactorily explained. 

+ As the order of the paragraphs under this head has been much 
altered, the numbers of the sections will not correspond with those of the 
previous edition. 

$ In the phrase habitat Mileti (Ter. Ad. 1v. 5.20) Donatus saw no 
genitive case; he calls it aduerbium locale. The dative of nouns in o 
ended at one time, like the Greek oixot, Ao'ye &c. in the diphthong oi, 
of which the old dative quoi is an example; and from this diphthong 
arose the two forms of the case, seen in nudlo and nulli. 
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Tyro (Virg. A. 1v. 36), at Tyre; 

Làuinio (Liv. v. 52), at Lavinium ; 

Püteólts (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 14. 1), at Puteoli ; | 

Tibüri* (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 3. 1), a? Tibur (or Tivoli) ; 

Ctiribtis (Ziv. 1. 18), at Cures ; 

Ithácae (Cic. de Off. 111. 28. 97), in Ithaca ; 

Lemnit (7er. Ph. 1v. 3.75), in Lemnos; 

Karthagini* Nóuae (Epit. of Ziv. xxvi11.—for so the Mss.), a£ 
New Carthage. t 


The dative signifying where? maintained itself in certain 
words in spite of the increasing tendency to express this idea by 
in and an ablative. Such datives are: hiimi on the ground, terrae 
(Virg. A. xx. 87) on the ground, dómi at home, rüri in the country 
(in poetry also rür&), fóris out of doors, Achérunti (Plaut. Capt. 
HI. 5.31) in Acheron or Tartarus, cdmitiis at the election, lüdis 
at the games, Látinis (sc. feriis) a£ the Latin festival, gl&diüto- 
ríbüs a£ the gladiatorial exhibition, Áánimi in the mind (pl. &ni- 
mis). 

The so-called adverbs in 4¢ and 7, which denote where, as, übi 
where, Ybi there, &c. (§ 366, col. 2), are all datives in origin. 


The time when is put in the dative in certain words: as, 
héri (also héré) yesterday, mani (or mans) in the morning, ues- 
péri (or uespéré) im the evening, lüci in the daylight, dié quinti 
(or quinte) on the fifth day (see Gell. x. 24), dié pristini the day 
before, dié crastini tomorrow, idibus martiis on the ides (or 15th) 
of March, belli in war, militiae on military service, übi when, 
Ibi then, de. 


Adjectives which denote nearness take a dative : as, 


* The poets take the liberty of shortening such forms as Tiburi to 
Tiburé (see § 990). 


1 See note §, p. 183. 


f If the word urb- or oppido- be expressed, the preposition im must 
be used, as, Milites Albae constiterunt in urbe munita (Cic. Phil. 1v. 2. 6), 
Ciuis Romanos Neapoli in celeberrumo oppido cum mitella uidimus (Cic. 
p. Rab. Post. 10 26). ‘In a country’ or ‘in a large island’ is commonly 
expressed by in with the ablative; yetthere are passages where the dative 
is found, especially in the poets, as Cretae (Virg. A. 111. 162), Libyae 
(Virg. A. 1v. 36), and late prose writers, as the Pseudo-Nepos, Cher- 
sonesi (Milt. 2), Cypri (Chabr. 3). The passage in Cic. R. P. 11. 9.14 
is not an example, for there Graeciae, as Madvig has pointed out, is a 
genitive in connection with delubra. 
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Belgae proxtmi sunt Germanis (Caes. B. G. 1. 1), the Belgae are 
nearest to the Germans. 

Heu quam uicina est ultímá terri, mihi (Ov. Trist. 111. 4. 52), 
alas, how near is the end of the world to me. 

Tibi généré própinqui (Sal. Jug. 10), those near akin to you. 


Verbs which denote nearness take a dative: as, 


Paréré* udluntati architecti (Cic. N. D. 1. 8. 19), £o watt upon 
the will of the architect. 

Ciultatés Amicitia. Caesári conciliaré (Caes. B. O. m. 55), to 
unite states in friendship with Caesar. 

'Si pópülus Romanus foedéré iungéretur régi (Zev. xxvi. 24. 
13), if the people of Rome should be united to the king by 
treaty. 

Currü iungit Halaestis quis (Virg. A. vir. 724), to his car 
Halaeso yokes the steeds. 

Nescit équo haerérét (Hor. Od. 111. 24. 54), he knows not how 
to cling to steed. 

Forti miscébat melli Fálerno (Hor. Sat. 11. 4.24), with strong 
Falernian he would honey mix. 

Luctantem Iciriis fluctibtis (Hor. Od. 1. 1. 15), wrestling with 
Jcarian waves. 

Solus tibi certét Amyntas ( Virg. Buc. 5. 8), let Amyntas alone 
contend with thee. 

Adjectives compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative 

dependent upon that preposition : as, 

Qui mihi consciüs essé sdlés (C?c. ad Att. 1. 18. 1), you who are 
wont to share my secrets with me, 

Mihi conscius sum (Cic. 'Tusc. 11, 4.10), 7 share the knowledge 
with myself (alone)—or I am conscious. 

Kius mors consentàneá uitae fuit (Cic. Phil. ix. 7. 15), his 
death was in agreement with his life. 

Coenisqué tribus iam perná süperstes (Mart. x. 48.17), and a 
ham that had survived three dinners. 


* That ‘to be present,’ ‘to wait upon,” rather than ‘to obey,’ is the 
true meaning of this verb, to say nothing of other evidence, is shown by 
the use of the verb appare- with such a dative as magisiratibus, and by 
the noun apparitor- * an officer in waiting.’ 

T This use of the dative with many of these verbs is limited to the 
poets: Cicero would rather have said haerere in equo, miscere cum 
Falerno, luctari cum fluctibus, certare tecum. 
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Verbs compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative* 
dependent upon that preposition. 


Quem quóndam Ioni Iáno custodem áddidit (P/aut. Aul. 11. 
6. 20), whom Juno of yore set as a watch o'er To. 

Hi scribendo affuérunt (C?c. ad Fam. vitt. 8. 6), the following 
were present at the registration. 

Iüdices sibi constaré débuérunt (Cic. p. Clu. 22. 60), the jury 
ought to have been consistent with themselves. 

Tü meo infelici errori sdltis illácrümasti (Ziv. xu. 56), you: 
alone have wept over my unfortunate mistake. 

Campüs interi%cens Tibéri ac moenibus Rémanis (Ziv. Xxr. 
30), the plain that lies between the Tiber and the walls of 
Rome. 

Püdor nón Shest orátioni (Cic. de Or. t. 26.122), modesty does 
not stand in the way of a speech, or ts not prejudicial to it. 
Omnibiis eius consiliis obstiti (C?c. in Cat. 111. 7), ald his plans 

J have thwarted. 

Qui classíbus praetrant (Caes. B. C. 111. 25). those who were in 
command of the fleets. 

Héinfnes bestiis praestant ( Cic. de Inv. 1. 4. 5), men stand before 
(or excel) beasts. 

Magnitüdine %nimi potest répugnart fortünae (Cic. de Fin. rv. 
7. 17), with magnaninuty a battle may be maintained against 
fortune. | 

Süperfuit pitri (Liv. 1. 34), he survived his father. 


In the examples just quoted the verbs are ofa static cha- 
racter; but even after verbs of motion, when the resulting position 
rather than the movement to attain it is before the mind, the 
dative is still used (see $ 1336 £) : as, 


Antétülissem udluntatem tuam commódo meo (Cic. ad Fam. v. 
20.1), I should have preferred your wishes to my own advan- 
tage. 


* Thus the Latin here agrees with other languages in attaching a 
dative to prepositions of rest. So we have in the old language postibi 
and interibi, the latter of which was eventually corrupted to inter-im. 
So too in postquam, antequam &c., the quam is probably a dative in 
origin rather than an accusative, as is admittedly the case in the parallel 
forms of the German nach-dem &c. It is thus too that we find a dative 
in auro contra, $ 1820 f. . 
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Contiónanti circumfundébatur multitüdo (Z4v. xxir 14), as 
he went on haranguing, a mob kept pouring round him. 

Vénienti occurrit’ morbo (Pers. 111. 64), hasten to meet the com- 
ung disease, 

Ora ipsa ócülis propontté (Cie. p. Sest. 7. 17), place their very 
faces before your eyes. 

Dum cireumuento filio subuénit, interfícitür (Caes. B. G. v. 
35), as he advances to support his son who was surrounded, 
he ts killed. 

Anátum 6u% gallinis saepé supponimiis (C?c. N. D. 11. 48. 124), 
we often put ducks’ eggs under hens.* 


960 Even simple verbs at times take a dative to express the where : 
as 
Dumnórigi custódes ponit ut quae ágat sciré possit (Caes. B. G. 
I. 20), he places men about the person of Dumnoriz to watch 
him, that he may know what he ts doing. 
Custos frümento publico est posítüs (C?c. p. Flac. 19. 45), he 
was set as sentinel over the public corn. 
Finem óràtióni fácéré (Cre. 11. Verr. 11. 48. 118), to set a limit to 
a speech. 


961 Adjectives, being in their very nature static, express the rela- 
tion to an object by a dative : as, 


Collis aduersás huic et contraritis (Caes. B. G. rr. 18), a. hill 
facing and opposite to this. 

Sita Anticyra est laeuà parté sinum Córinthiácum intrantibüs 
(Liv. xxvi. 26), Anticyra lies on the left as you enter the bay 
of Corinth. 

Aptum est tempéri et personae (Cc. Or. 22.74), $t is adapted 
to the time and to the person. 

Verbum Láítinum par Graecd (Cc. de Fin. 11. 4.18), @ Latin 
word equal in force to the Greek one. 

Filius pátri sfmilis (C?c. de Fin. v. 5.12), a son like his father. 

Nihil tam dissímYlé quam Cottá Sulpicio (Cic. Brut. 56. 204), 
there ts nothing so unlike as Cotta to Sulpicius. 

Liuitis Ennio aequalis fuit (Cic. Brut. 18.73), Livius was of the 
same age with Ennius. 


* But some verbs 80 compounded, especially with ad, are occasionally 
regarded as transitive verbs, taking an accusative: as, allabitur aures 
(Virg. A. 1x. 474), cum Tiberi genua aduolueretur (Tac. Ann. 1. 13). 
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Quéd illi caussae maxtime est Xlignum (Cc. p. Caec. 9. 24), 
what is most unfavorable for that side. 

Is dólor commünis uobis mécum est (Czc. de Prov. Cons. 1. 2), 
indignation at this 1s common to you with me. 

Eius cíput [sui s&crum esto (Ziv. 11. 55), that man’s head shall 
be devoted to Jupiter. 

Id uero militibus fuit pergratum (Caes. B. C. 1. 86), this indeed 
was most acceptable to the soldiers. 

Hómines omnibüs Iniqui (Cc. p. Plane. 16. 40), men unfriendly 
£o every one. 

Virtus fructuosa Aliis, ipsi lÉboriosa aut périctilésa aut certe 
gratuita (Cc. de Or. 11. 85.346), energy full of fruit for others, 
for himself full of suffering or danger, or at best without re- 
ward. 


Né&que &ded tibi uilis uita esset med (Liv. xu. 9), nor would 


my life have been so cheap in your eyes. 

Néquaquam spécie aestümantibus páres (Ziv. vii. 10), by no 
means equal in the eyes of those who judged of them from out- 
ward appearance. 

Hómeérus Sceptrá pótitüs eàdem &liis* sopitü quiétest (Lucr. 
111. 1038), e’en Homer, who won our sceptre, was drugged by 
the same sleep (of death) with others. 

Similarly adverbs may have a dative of relation : as, 

Conuénienter nàtürae uiuéré (Circ. de Off. 111. 3.13), to live agree- 
ably to nature. 

Quam sibi constanter dicat, non láborat (C?c. Tusc. v. 9. 26), 
how far he talks consistently with himself, he heeds not. 

Impróbo et stulto et inerti némini béne essé pdtest (Cic. Parad. 
2.19), with a villain or a Sool or a sluggard things cannot be 
well. 

Static verbs express their relation to an object by a dative: as, 


Hoc ünum Caesiri défuit (Caes. B. G. 1v. 26), this one thing was 
wanting to Caesar. 

Qui diligébant huno, illi f{uébant (C?c. p. Rosc. Com. 10. 29), 
those who esteemed this man wished well to the other. 

Aeduórum ciuitati praecfpue indulsérat (Caes. B. G. 1. 10), he 
had been particularly indulgent to the state of the Aedut. 


* This construction occurs only in poets. 
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Irasci Smicis non témére sóleo (Cic. Phil. vir. 5.16), Z am not 

wont with light cause to be angry with friends. 

Null fuit ciuitas quin Caesíri pareret (Caes. B. C. mi. 81), 
there was not a single state but was obedient to Caesar, or ready 
to obey his orders. 

Hoc omnibus pátet (Cic. p. Mur. 13. 28), this 4s open to all. 

Non placet Antonio consülàtus meüs, at plícuit P. Seruilio 
(Cic. Phil. 11. 5.12), my consulship does not find favour with 
Antony, true, yet it found favour with Publius Servilius. 

Qui nec sibi néc altéri prosunt (C?c. de Off. 11. 10.36), men who 
are useful neither to themselves nor to their neighbour. 

Sic nostér hic rector sttiduérit legibus cognoscendis (C?c. R. P. 
V. 3), so let this ruler of ours first devote himself to the study 
of the laws. | 

Adülescenti nihtl est quod suscenseam (7er. Ph. 11. 3. 14), wath 
the young man I have no reason to be offended. 

Quod tíbi lubét, id mihi lubet (Plaut. Most. 1. 3. 138), what 
pleases you, that pleases me. 

Cátoni licuit Tuscüli sé délectaré (Cic. R. P. 1. 1), w was per- 
mitted to Cato to amuse himself at Tusculum. 


In the older writers décet admitted a dative of the person, 


unless an infinitive followed the verb; but in other writers an 
accusative of the person is alone admissible. 


Istuc facinus, quód tu insimulas, nóstro generi nón decet 
(Plaut. Am. 11. 2. 188), an act, such as that you complain 
of, would not be becoming in our family. 


Some verbs compounded with dis, which often require an Eng- 


lish translation by from, and in Latin are usually accompanied by 
the prepositions 4b or intér or cum, occasionally in the poets take 
a dative* : as, 


Longé me% discrépát istis Et uox et rítio (Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 92), 
my words, my views are wholly out of harmony with them. 
Pédé certo Differt sermoni (Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 48), dy the fired 

rhythm alone from prose it differs. 
Quantum Hypánis disstdét Eridino (Prop. 1. 12. 4), far as the 
Hypanis from the Eridanus ts distant. 


* This construction is like that of the dative in connection with such 


adjectives as dissimili-, dispar-. 
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Scurrae distít %micus (Hor. Ep. 1. 18. 4), from the buffoon far 
different the friend. 


966 The verb és- de stands out from among other static verbs by its 
frequent use of a dative of the person to denote relationship, con- 
nection of office and ownership. 

Natüra tu illi pater es (Ter. Ad. 1. 2. 46), by nature you are his 
father. 

Mihi quaestór impératori fuérat (Cic. post red. in S. 4. 35), he 
had been my quaestor when I was commander-in-chief. 

Quiíbüs Spes nullae sunt (Sal. Cat. 37), those who have mo pro- 
pert. 

967 . From this idea of ‘having’ comes the use of és- with a dative 
of the perscn in connection with a perfect participle and a gerun- 
dive; a use which was extended to phrases of apposition where 
the verb és- is no longer expressed. 

Quicquid mihi susceptumst (Cre. p. leg. Man. 24.71), whatever 1 
have undertaken,—less accurately, whatever has been under- 
taken by me. 

Légendus mihi saepiüs est Cáto maidr (Cre. ad Att. xiv. 21), 
I have to read again and again the * de Senectute,’—less ac- - 
curately, 2 must be read by me, or I must read t. 


967.1 Participles often become virtually adjectives, and as such are 
entitled to a dative of relation : as, 

Pinnas in littóré pandunt Dilectae Thétidi alcydnés (Virg. G. 
I. 399), their feathers on the beach spread out the kingfishers 
io Thetis dear. 

Notás mihi ndming tantum (Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 3), known to me by 
name alone. 

968 It is rare, even in the poets, for a dative to be used of the 
agent with imperfect tenses of a passive. Some passages in prose 
writers, which seem to fall under this head, admit of a different 
explanation. 

Carmiíná quae scribuntür áquae potoribtis (Hor. Ep. 1. 19. 3), 
verses that are written in the realm of water-drinkers. 

Scribéris Vario fortis (Hor. Od. 1. 6. 1), thy bravery shall be told 
in Varius! page. 

Hoc in l&boribus uiuenti non intellégittir (C?c. de Sen. 11.38), 
this to one living vmamersed in labour is not perceptible, 
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Barbartis hic &g8 sum, quií non intellégór ulli (Ov. Trist. v. 
10. 35), a barbarian here am I, for to no one am I intelligible. 


969 ven substantives take a dative to denote the object referred 
to: as, 

E bestiàrum corpóríbus multi rémédiX morbis et uolnéribis 
éligimtis (Cic. N. D. rr. 64. 161), from the bodies of beasts we 
select many remedies for diseases and wounds. 

Néque mihi ex cüiusquam altitidine aut praesidii péricülis aut 
adiümenta hénoribus quaeró (C?c. p. leg. Man. 24.70), nor 
do I seek in the exalted condition of any one whatever either 
protection against danger, or aid to political advancement. 

Tégiment& gáleis milités ex uiminibus facéré iübet (Caes. B. C. 
II. 62), he bids the soldiers make coverings for their helmets 
of the osiers. 

Equitàtum auxilio Caesiri misérant (Caes. B. G. 1. 18), they 
had sent a body of cavalry as an aid to Caesar. 


970 Where an habitual state of things is expressed, a dative of the . 
person is sometimes used to define those with whom the habit 
prevails: as, 

Barbiris ex fortünà pendet fides (Ziv. xxvin. 17), with bar- 
barians fidelity depends upon fortune. 

Hónestá bünis uiris, nón occultá quaeruntür (Circ. de Off. 111. 
9. 38), with good men the honourable, not the mysterious, ds 
the object sought. 

Etiam sipientibus cüpido glóriae néuissima exuittir (Zac. Hist. 
Iv. 6), even among the wise the love of glory 4s the last thing 
discarded, 


971 Verbs of habitual action may in one sense be regarded as static, 
and so have a dative of the person to whom the habitual action 
refers. Such verbs are often reflectives. 

Appius mihi blanditiir (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 11. 19. 9), Appius performs 
the part of the * blandus homo’ to me,—is all smoothness to me. 
Né quid pars altérí gratífícàri pópülo Romand* posset (Liv. 
XXI. 9), for fear that the other party should do the obliging to 


* Instead of populo Romano the Mss. have pro Romanis, which, 
though nonsense, is retained in all the editions. Populo Romano was 
shortened as usual to -p-ro-, and then mistaken for pro, which of course 
needed a noun, and to supply this need Romanis was added. 
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the Roman people, i. e. should sacrifice any matter to obliga 
Rome. 

Caesiri supplicabo (Cc. ad Fam. vi. 14. 3), Z will play the part 
of suppliant to Caesar. 

Alii gloriae seruiunt, &lii pécüniae (Cic. Tusc. v. 3. 9), some are 
slaves to glory, some to money. 


972 Where an action is done to part of the body, the party suffer- 
ing is expressed by the dative (though the English language pre- 
fers à possessive pronoun or possessive case): as, 

Cui ego iam linguám praecidam atque óculos ecfodiém domi 
(Plaut. Aul. xx. 2.12), Z will at once cut off her tongue, and 
dig her eyes out here in the house. 

Tuo utro ócüli dolent (Ter. Ph. v. 8. 64), your husband's eyes 
ache. 

Quid uís tibi dari ín manum? (er. Ph. 1v. 3.29) how much 
do you wish paid down into your hand ? 

Tibi sic%, dé mántbüs extortast (Cic. Cat. 1. 6.16), the dagger 
was wrested out of your hands. 


973 Thus verbs alike of giving and taking away have a dative of 
the person; but it must not be inferred from this that either 
motion to or motion from is really expressed by the dative. 


Dédi ad té liberto tuo littérás (Cic. ad Att. vr. 3. 1), 7 gave a 
letter to your freedman (to be delivered) to you. 

Reddidit mihi littéras (Cic. ad Att. v. 21), he delivered the letter 
to me. 

Ingéns* cit limén Édemptum (Virg. A. 111. 658), from whom a 
monstrous eye had been taken away. 

Id tótum éripéré uobis cón&tust (Cre. in Rull. rr. 7. 19), ad this 
he has endeavoured to tear from you. 


974 Verbs of trusting, for to trust is to put a thing into a person's 
handst, have a dative of the person in whom the trust is placed : 
ag, 


* That ingens is the epithet of Zumen is shown partly by the same 
epithet having been given to /umen in v. 636, telo lumen terebramus acuto 
Ingens; partly by Virgil’s habit of making the relative in this part of his 
verse an enclitic attached to the preceding word. See $ 1463 note. I 
had to thank a friend and then colleague for the suggestion. 


+ Indeed cre-do, cre-didi, cre-ditum, and the old subjunctive cre-duim, 
evidently belong to a compound of do. 
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Sé suíque omnia Slignisstimis crédidérunt (Caes. D. G. v1. 31), 
they trusted themselves and all their property to perfect stran- 
gers. 

Credón tibi hoc? (Ter. And. rrt. 2.17) am I to believe this that 
you tell me ? 

Mihi crédé (Cc. in Cat. 1. 3.6), take my word for «t. 

Qui sibi fidit* (Hor. Ep. 1. 19.22), who in himself confides. 

Multítüdo hostium nulli rei praeterquam nüméro fret&* (Liv. 
vi. 13), the mob constituting the enemy’s force, trusting tc 
nothing but their numbers. 


975 Some verbs of giving are used with a dative of the person in 
the sense of doing something out of regard to that person, par- 
ticularly in cases of forgiveness or concession: as, 


Praetérit% fratri condonat (Caes. B. G. 1. 20), the past doings 
(of Dumnoriz) he forgives out of regard to his brother (Divt- 
tiacus). 

Peccatá libérum p%rentum miséricordiae concessérunt (Cic. p. 
Clu. 69.195), they have passed over the ojfences of sons out of 
pity to their parents. 

Tu inimicitias reipublicae donasti (C?c. ad Fam. v. 4), you have 
dropped your enmities out of regard to the public welfare. 

Mémóriam simultatum pitriae rémittitt (Liv. 1x. 38), he for- 
gets his private quarrels out of regard to his country. 

Quantum consuétidini famaequé dandum sit (Circ. Tusc. 1. 45. 
109), how far we ought to make allowance for custom and what 
the world may say. 


976 Many verbs which denote an act done in the presence of or in 
reference to another concerned therein, take a dative of the per- 
son, in addition to the accusative of the thing, especially verbs of 
showing and telling. 


Altéri monstrant uiam (Zn. ap. Cic. de Div. 1. 58.132), they 
show a fellow-creature the way. 


* See also § 1002. 

+ Literally ‘lets go back,” ‘sends back.’ The idea of punishment in 
the Latin language generally takes the form of a fine. The offender dat, 
pendit, soluit poenam, * pays the fine ;' the injured party sumit, exigit 
poenam, * takes, exacts the fine;? or should any common friend succeed 
in assuaging his anger, then the offended party remittit poenam interces- 
sori,‘ returns the fine to the interceding party, that the offender receiving 
it from him may know to whose kind offices he is indebted. 
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Haec héro dicam (Plaut. Am. x. 1. 304), ald this I will tell (to) 
my master. 

Virgo nupsit Métello (Cic. de Div. 1. 46.104), the maiden took 
the veil* to Metellus, i. e. married him. 


977 This dative of the person often denotes for his advantage or on 
his account, and is translated by for : as, 


Sic uos non uobis mellificatis Apes (Virg. in uita), so ye too, 
bees, not for yourselves are honey-makers. 

Non sólum nóbis diuités essé udltimus, sed libéris, própinquis, 
ámicis, maximéqué reipublicae (Ciuc. de Off. 111. 15. 63), st is 
not merely for ourselves we wish to be rich, but for our children, 
our relations, our friends, and above all our country. 

Tà fors quid me fiat parui péndis, dum illi cónsulas (Ter. Haut. 
Iv. 3. 37), you perhaps care little what becomes of me, so you 
provide for him. 

Tibi timui (7er. Haut. 11. 2. 20), 7 was alarmed for you, or on 
your account. 

Méliüs el c&uéré udlo quam ipse áliis sólet (Cic. ad Fam. Im. 
1.3), 7 am determined to take better security for him than he 
himself 4s wont for others. 

Nec tet tuá fünér& mater Proóduxi pressiue ócülos aut uolnér& 
laui (Virg. A. 1x. 486), nor for thee led thine own mother 
forth the funeral pomp, or closed thine eyes, or bathed thy 
wounds, 


978 The dative of the personal pronouns more particularly, is used 
to denote an interest of the party (datéwus ethicus), and often 
ironically. In this case much latitude of translation is requisite 
to give the shade of meaning : as, | 


Tongilium mihi éduxit (Cic. in Cat. 1. 2. 4), Tongilius he has 
done me the favour to take out (of Rome) with him. 

At tibi répent® uénit ad mé C&ninitis (Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 2.1), 
but (what think you) all at once there comes to my house your 
friend Caninius. 


* The flame-coloured veil, flammeolum, used in the ceremony of 
marriage. 

T Te a dative, and tua a nominative, the two pronouns being thrown 
together for the sake of emphasis. Another instance of /e as a dative is 
seen in Ter. Haut. v. 2. 34, te indulgebant. See also p. 197, note f. 
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Haec uobis istórum militiX fuit (Ziv. xx. 60), thes was the mili- 
tary service you have to thank your petitioners for. 


979 A dative and accusative seem to be rivals with each other in 
the construction of some verbs. The cases of this nature fall for 
the most part into two classes: a. those of older writers, who, 
adhering to the original meaning of a verb, employ a dative, which 
in later writers gives place to an accusative ; or the two construc- 
tions may even coexist with a slight difference of meaning in the 
verb : 6. those where, the verb being entitled originally to a dative 
of the person and accusative of the thing, the thing is in a man- 
ner personified, and so put in the dative. 


Adüla-ri, ‘to wag the tail at,’ hence ‘ to wheedle*, fawn on.’ 

Pótenti ídülàtüs est (JVep. in Attico, 25), he fawned on the 
powerful man. 

Praesentibüs ádülando (Ziv. xxxvi. 7.4), by fawning on those 
present.t | 


Aemiila-ri, ‘to play the rival,’ hence * to rival, envy.’ 

His aemülàmur, qui ea hábent, quae nós h&béré cüptmüs (Cre. 
Tusc. 1. 19. 44), we envy those who possess what we are eager 
to possess. 1. 


Ignosc-éré, literally ‘to forget’§,and hence ‘ to forgive,’ strictly 
with acc. of offence forgiven, dat. of person. 
Vt eis delicta ignóscas (Plaut. Bacch. v. 2. 68), that you may 
forgive them their shortcomings. 
Hoc ignoscant di immortàles uélim pópülo Romans (Cie. Phil. 
I. 6. 13), for this I would pray the immortal gods to forgive 
the Roman people. 


Inuidé-ré, ‘ to regard with an evil eye,’ hence ‘ to envy, grudge ;? 
originally it would appear with an acc. of the thing envied and à 
dat. of the owner. 


* Observe that the German verb wedel-n means ‘to wag the tail.’ 


T So again plebi a., Liv. 111. 69. In Cic. in Pis. 41. 99, omnibus a. is 
justly preferred by Lambinus. But in later writers the acc is used: as, 
canes furem a., Col. vit. 123 principem, Tac. Hist. 1. 82, aut quem 
aum, Ann. xvi. 195; dominum, Sen. de Ira, 11. 31. Hence in Quint. 
IX. 9, huic non hunc adulari iam dicitur, the words huic and hunc should 
be transposed. 


t But Pindarum ae., Hor. Od. 1v. 2.1; uirtutes, Tac. Agr. 15; uinum, 
Plin. xiv. 2.4. 


$ * To un-know,’ if we had the word, would best suit. 
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Iampridem nobis caelí tà régi%, Caesar, Inuidét ( Virg. G. 1. 503), 
long, long has the palace of the sky envied us thy presence, 
Caesar. 

Africae sólo óleum et uinum Natira inuidit (Plin. xv. 2.3), 
nature grudged the sort of Africa oil and wine.* 

Médicia-ri and médé-ri, literally ‘to act the physician,’ hence 

* to cure, heal, remedy,’ with a dat. of the patient or acc. of the 
disease. 

Ego possum in hác re medicari mihi (7er. And. v. 4.41), in 
this matter I can play the part of physician to myself ; —but 

Ego istum lépide medicabórt metum (Plaut. Most. 11. 1.40), 
L will cure that fear nicely. 

Dies stultis quoqué médéri sólet (Cic. ad Fam. vit. 28.3), time 
ts wont to cwre even fools ;—but 

Eiusmodi . . . cüápiditátes, Quas quüm res aduorsaé sient, pauló 
mederi póssis (7er. Ph. v. 4. 2), desires of such a kind that 
when things go wrong, you can cure them at little cost. 


Módérà-ri, ‘to act as a limit or check (toy, hence ‘to check, 

moderate,’ and so generally * to govern, control.’ 

Nón uinum hominibüs moderari, séd uino homines ássolent 
(Plaut. Truc. 1v. 3. 57), it ts not the bottle for the most part 
that has control over the man, but the man that has control 
over the bottle ;—so at least the unfairly abused bottle would 
say if it could speak. 

Modérari ét ánimo ét dratidni quum sis 1rátüs, est non médid- 
cris ingéni (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 1. 1.13. 38), to check both one’s 
Seeings and one’s words when one is angry, ts indeed the act 
of no ordinary character.t 

Parc-éré, ‘to save, to spare,’ originally with acc. of the thing 

and dat. of the person for whom. 

Argenti atque auri mémóras quae multá tálenta Gnàtis parc 


* Thus i. forem liberum (=liberorum) in Att. ap. Cic. Tusc. 111. 9.20 ; 
i. nobis naturam (as an instructress), Cic. Tusc. 111. 2. 3, if the text be sound. 
Ás the evil eye might also be directed upon the owner himself, an acc. 
would not have been out of place ; and so we have an explanation of the 
forms inwideor ‘I am envied,’ Hor. Ep. 11. 3. 56, and the participles in- 
uiso- * envied,’ inuidendo- ‘ enviable.’ 

1 Some good Mss. with Ritschl medicaóo. 


X In the general sense of * governing’ an acc. is common in Cicero; but 
even in the sense of * checking’ an acc. is found in later writers, as Tac, and 
Suet. 
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tuis (Virg. A. x. 532), the silver, aye and gold of which thou 
speakest, all for thy children save. 


Suaidé-ré, literally * to sweeten’*, hence ‘to recommend, give 
advice,’ with acc. of thing recommended, dat. of person to whom 
the advice is given.t 

Quód tibi suddeam, suadeam med patri (Plaut. Capt. 1. 1. 40), 

any thing 1 would recommend to you, I would recommend to 
my own father. 


Tempéra-ré,t ‘to act as a limit, to set bounds (to)' hence 
* to check, spare,’ and so ‘ to regulate, govern, mix in due propor- 
tion ;’ originally, it would seem, only with a dat. 

Linguae témpera (Plawt. Rud. iv. 7. 28), set limits to your 
tongue. 

Néque sibi hómines féros températirds existimabat quin &c. 
(Caes. B. G. 1. 33), nor did he think that, savages as they 
were, they would keep a check upon themselves 80 as not dc. 

Eum sibi credís à mendacid températürum (Auct. ad Her. 1v. 
8. 25), this man you suppose will refrain from a lie. 

Si cuiquam ulla in re unquam tempérauérit, ut uos quóque ei 
tempérarétis (Cic. x1. Verr. 11. 6. 17), that if he ever spared 
any one in any thing, you aso should spare him.$ 


980 Of the extension of the dative from the person to the thing 
the following are examples : 


Ignoscas uélim huic festinàtioni (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 1), pray 
forgive my present haste. 


* From suaui- ‘sweet,’ Greek adv-. Advice is often represented 
under the idea of medicine, wholesome, yet bitter and so needing some 
sweet to disguise it, as in Luer. 1. 936, sed ueluti pueris &c. 


T In quis te persuasit (Enn. ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 10) te is a dative. 
But an aec. of the person was eventually used, as uxorem eius suasi, Apul. 
Met. ix. p. 288. Hence in the passive, animus persuasus uidetur esse, 
Auct. ad Her. 1. 65; persuasus erit, Ov. A. A. 111. 679; persuasa est, 
Phaedr. 1. 8. 


I Perhaps originally, like modera-ri, a reflective verb. In the sense 
of ‘regulate, mix in due proportion,’ an acc. was soon used; as, rempub- 


licam, Cic. de Div. 1. 43. 96; acuta cum grauibus, Cic. BR. P. vi. 18 ; éras, 
Virg. A. 1. 61. 


§ That imita-ri ‘to make oneself like (to)’, and segu-i ‘to attach 
oneself (to)’, must in some olden times have had a dative, seems to fol- 
low from their reflective form, as well as from the meaning. Thus the 
Greek éweoOa: and Germ. folg-en always take a dat. 
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Hónóri inuidérunt med (Cc. in Rull. rr. 37. 103), they looked 
with envy on the office I held. 

Cum cipiti médéri debeo, rédüuiam cüro (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 
44.128), when I ought to be doctoring the head, I am. dressing 
an agnail. 

Rógo sumptü né parcàs (C?c. ad Fam. xvi. 4), 7 beg you not to 
spare expense. 

Teque his éripé flammis ( Virg. A. 11. 289), and thyself too rescue 
from these flames. 


981 When the active or simple verb requires a dative, care must 
be taken to use the passive as an impersonal. 


Eius testimonio crédi Oportet (Cic. rr. Verr. m1. 71. 166), Ais 
evidence ought to be believed. * 

Omnes déprécitéres quibus nón érat ignotum, étiam quibtis 
érat, In Africam dicuntur nàulgàtüri (Cc. ad Att. x1. 14.1), 
all the intercessors who have not been forgiven, even those who 
have been, are about to sail it is said for Africa. 

Inuidétir énim commóídis hóminum ipsorum (Cie. de Or. r1. 
51.207), for even the advantages they themselves enjoy are re- 
garded with an evil eye. 

Mihi nihil áb istis ndcéri potest (Cic. in Cat. my. 12. 27), 7 
cannot be injured by your friends in any way. 

Cui énim parci potuit ? (Ziv. xxt. 14) for who could have been 
spared ? 

Dicto paréttir (Liv, 1x. 32), the order is obeyed, 

His persuadéri ut diütius mérarentur non pdtérat (Caes. B. G. 
1I. 10), they could not be persuaded to stay any longer.t 


982 In Roman book-keeping, the account where an item was to be 
entered was expressed by a dative. Hence in phrases of this 
class two datives often present themselves, one pointing to the 
account, the other to the side of the account, whether Cr. or Dr. 


* It is useful for beginners to translate verbs of this class by phrases 
which include a substantive and verb: as, cred- ‘ give credit,’ ignose- * grant 
pardon,’ noce- ‘do damage. By this contrivance an impersonal transla- 
tion is obtained for the passive: ereditur ‘ eredit is given,’ ignoscitur * par- 
don is granted,’ nocetur * damage is done;’ and thus a hint is given for 
putting the person ‘to whom’ in the dative. 


t Still, exceptions occur: as, credemur, Ov. Fast. 111. 951 ; creditus, 
Ov. Met. vu. 98. See also p. 196, note *, and p. 197, note t. 
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Minus Ddlabell% Verri acceptum rettülit,* quam Verrés illi ex- 
pensum tülérit (C?c. 11. Verr. 1. 39. 100), Dolabella. placed to 
the credit of Verres a smaller sum than Verres placed to his 
(Dolabella’s) debit. 

Quem fors diérum cumqué dábit, lücro Apponé (Hor. Od. 1. 
9. 14), every day that fate shall give, set down to profit. 

Postulare id grátiae appóni sibi (7er. And. rr. 1. 32), to expect 
that it should be set down to his credit as a favour received. 

lloc uitio mihi dant (Cic, ad Fam. x1. 28. 2), this they set down 
against me as a fault. 

Nostram culpam illi (sc. terrae) imptitamtist (Pin. xvi. 1. 1. 
2), we debit her for our own misconduct. 


983 Hence a dativef is used to denote in what light a thing is re- 
garded, what it serves as. 


Nec eam rem hábuit relígioni (Cic. de Div. 1. 35. 77), nor did 
he regard this as a warning from heaven. 

Vt sint réliquis dócümento (Caes. B. G. vix. 4), that they may 
serve as a lesson to the rest. 

Vos eritis iddices Laudin an uitio dáci id factum opórtuit (Ter. 
Ad. prol. 5), you shall be judges whether this act a fault or 
credit should be deemed. 

Cui$ bóno fuit ? (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 30. 84), to whom waa it an 
advantage ? or who was the gainer by dt? 

Matronis persuásit n8 sibi uYtio uertérent quód Xbesset à patria 
(Cic. ad Fam. vit. 6), she persuaded the matrons not to inter- 
pret er absence from her fatherland as a fault in her. 


984 Hence again the dative is sometimes used to denote the pur- 
pose : as, 


* The first entries being made into the day-book (aduersaria), are 
thence carried to the proper heads in the ledger (tabulae). Hence the 
compound re-fer- used of the second entry. Aeceptum and expensum 
mean ‘received’ and ‘ spent’ by the book-keeper. 

1 Literally ‘score against.’ 

f For this dative may be substituted pro or in loco. Often a mere 
nominative or accusative may be used; but the dative softens the phrase. 
Sunt reliquis documentum (Q. Curt. vii. 14.26) is, ‘ they are a lesson to 
the rest.’ Still, in the English translation of this dative the ‘as’ is often 
omitted for brevity. 

$ The favourite test of the old lawyer Cassius for discovering the 
author of a secret crime. A ridiculous blunder commonly marks the 
modern use of this quotation. 
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Quinqué cohortis castris praesídio réliquit (Caes. B. G. vit. 60), 
he left five battalions as a garrison for the camp, or to guard 
the camp. 

Hunc stbi démicilid locum délégérunt (Caes. B. G. 11. 29), this 
place they selected as (or for) a residence. 

Hic náptiis dictást dies (Ter. And. 1. 1.75), this is the day fixed 
Jor the marriage. 

Triumuir rei publicae constituendae* (JVep. in Attico, 12), one 
of three commissioners for regulating the state. 


985 The dative of a name is often used by attractiont to the dative 
of the object named : as, 

Nomen Arcturósti mihi (Plaué. Rud. prol. 5), my name 1s Arc- 
iuro. 

Cui nunc cognómén Iülot Addittr (Vérg. A. 1. 271), to whom 
the surname Iulo now is added. 

Léges quibus tíbülis duódécim est nomén (Ziv. nm. 57), the 
laws which have the name of the ‘twelve tables.’§ 


986 The phrase soluendo non érat, ‘he was not able to pay, he was 
insolvent,’ as in Otc. ad Fam. rrr. 8. 2, seems difficult of explana- 
tion. 

987 The poets use the dative (especially in nouns of the o declen- 
sion) after verbs of motion : as, 

It clamor caelo|| (Virg. A. v. 451), rises the shout to heaven. 


ABLATIVE. 


989 The ablative appears to unite in itself two cases of different 
origin, one similar in form and power to the dative, the other 
originally ending in a final d, signifying from. We commence 
with the former. 


* Written briefly IIIVIR: R: P: C: 

T Other instances of similar attraction are to be seen in $ 1060. 

I Can this construction have grown out of the use of the crude form, 
which in reason should have been used in such phrases ? 

§ Sometimes the name is in the same case as nomen. But in Cicero 
II. Verr. 1v. 53.118, fons cui nomen Arethusaest, the letters st alone per- 
haps constitute the verb, leaving à dative Arethusae. 

|| Can this be a corruption of an accusative caelom, as the so-called 


‘adverbs quo, eo, &c. have also probably lost a final m. See also /enus. 
§ 1384 5. note. 
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990 Ata town or 2n a small island the poets express by an ablative 
when the metre requires it, which can be only in the third or con- 
sonant declension : as, 

Dardániumqué dücem Tyri& Karthaginé* qui nunc Expectat 
(Virg. A. 1v. 224), and the Dardan chief at Tyrvan Carthage 
who Now lostereth. 


991 The place where in some other phrases may also be expressed 
in the ablative, as rüré in the country. Not unfrequently it is 
better to insert the preposition in. But this may be omitted at 
times, particularly if an adjective accompany the substantive. 
When that adjective is toto- whole, it would be wrong to use the 
preposition. 

992 Time when is commonly expressed in the ablative : as, 


Bellum eddem tempóré mihi quóque indixit (Ci. Phil. 11. 1. 1), 
he declared war at the same time against me too. 


993 The time within which any thing occurs is expressed by the 
ablative, whether the whole or-any part be meant : as, 


Saturni stellá trigintà fére annis cursum suum conficit (Cic. 
N. D. 1r. 20. 52), the star of Saturn completes rts course on 
about thirty years. 

Vrbés Africae annist própé quinquágintà nullum Romanum 
exercitum uidérant (Ziv. xxix. 28), the cities of the Afri 
during a space of nearly fifty years had seen no Roman 
army. 


994 Hence the interval within which one event follows another may 
be expressed by ablatives : as, 


Mors Rosci quátriduo quot is occisust Chrysógóno nuntiatür 
(Cic. p. Rose. Am. 36.105), the news of the death of Roscius 
is brought to Chrysogonus within four days after he ws killed. 


* See Dative, § 951. That the ablative is only a license is stated by 
Servius on this passage: “ Carthagine pro Carthagini ... Sic Horatius : 
Romae Tybur amem, uentosus Tybure Romam, pro Tyburi.” In Livy the 
best Mss., where reported, have Karthagini &c. 

+ Hence the ablative is occasionally used when the accusative might 
have been expected. See $ 1018. 1. 

+ Literally ‘the death of R. is reported to C. in the same four days 
‘in which he was killed,’ the death occurring near the commencement of 
that period, the communication near the end of it. 
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995 Hence 


Testamentum fécit, atque his diébus paucis est mortu& (Cie. p. 
Clu. 7. 22), she made a will, and a few days after this died. 


996 From the notion of where, the ablative is used with the prepo- 
sitions In and süb if there be no motion implied, and also with 
prae, pro, &c. (See $ 914, note.) 


907 In, tn point of, in respect to, is often the meaning of the abla- 
tive where it is used to define or limit the sense of any word or 
phrase : as, 

Ennius fuit maior nati* quam Plautüs (Cic. Tusc. 1 1.3), 
Ennius was older than Plautus. 
Scéléré par est illi, industria infériór (Cic. Phil. 1v. 6. 15), in 
wickedness he is equal to the other, un industry below him. 
Sunt énim quidam hdmines non ré sed ndming (Cie. de Off. 1. 
30. 105), for there are, 1 must be confessed, some who are 
human beings not in reality, but in name. 

Lépore omnibus praestitit (Cic. de Or. 11. 67. 270), in wit he 
excelled alt. 

Victoria sua gloriantiir (Caes. B. G. 1. 14), they pride themselves 
on their victory. 


998 The ablatives of verbals in v, called supines passive, are often 
so used with adjectives, though the more familiar translation is 
by an English infinitive : as, 

Pléréqué dictü quam ré sunt fácilior (Ziv. xxx. 38), most 
things are easier in the saying than in the reality, i. e. easier 
£o say than to do. . 

Quid est tam iücundum cognitu atque auditü ? (Cie. de Or. 1. 
8. 31) what ts so delightful to see and to hear ? 


999 ‘The substantive Spés- (n.) work, and occasionally üsu- (m.) 
advantage, have an ablativet to express the object which it is 
necessary to obtain: as, 


Opust fuit Hirtid conuentó (Cic. ad Att. x. 4.11), et was neces- 
sary to have an interview with Hirtius. 


* Literally ‘ greater in point of birth.’ 

+ The nominative is also found in this construction, more particularly 
if it be a neuter pronoun. (See § 909.) 

I * The work to be done consisted in seeing Hirtius,’ which accom- 
plished, other thipgs might follow. This might have been expressed by 
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Primum érat nihil, cur prüpéráto ópüs esset (Cec. p. Mil. 19. 49), 
in the first place there was nothing which made ut necessary to 
hurry. 

Vbi saeua ortast tempestas, tum gübernatore* ópust (Ziv. xx1v. 
8), when rough weather springs up, then there is need of a 
puot. 


1000 | By, with, or from, &c. is frequently the translation of the ab- 
lative when it denotes the instrument, means, or cause: as, 


Cornibus tauri, Apri dentibus sé tütantür (C?c. N. D. 1. 50. 
127), with his horns the bull, the boar with his tusks defends 
himself. —— 

P&triae igni ferroqué miniítàtür (Cic. Phil. xir. 21.47), he 
threatens his country with fire and sword.t 

Etésidrum flàtü nimii tempérantur cálores (Cic. N. D. rr. 53. 
131), by the blowing of the Etesian winds the excessive heat is 
moderated. 


1001 ‘The ablative ofthe means accompanies the five reflective verbs, 
üt-L, nit-, uesc-, fru-, pasc-: as, 

Pellibüs ütuntür (Caes. B. G. vx. 21), they use skins. 

Pür&à qui nitittir hasta (Virg. A. vx. 760), who resis him on a 
simple shaft. 

Lacté uescébantiir (Sal. Jug. 89), they lived upon milk. 

Lücé fruimür (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 45.131), we enjoy the light of 
day. 

Frondibus pascunttir (Virg. G. ir. 528), they feed themselves 
with branches. 


1002 The ablative ofthe means in the same way accompanies the 
verbs, uiu- dive, fid- trust, and the participle fréto- relying : as, 


a somewhat similar phrase in Greek: as, epyov qv cvyyeverOat ets Aovyous 
"Iprie. 

* Perhaps such a phrase as this had originally its participle also, as, 
for instance, inuento. 


] ‘Fire and iron’ would be a more precise translation, the latter re- 
ferring to the destructive axe quite as much as to the sword, 


I The literal translation of these verbs would perhaps be, wor * I assist 
myself with any thing, i.e. * I use it ;' nitor ‘I strain myself by acting 
upon something, £e. * I lean upon it;' uescor ‘I feed myself with,’ or 
‘I eat’ (used in speaking of human beings exclusive of slaves) ; fruor ‘I 
feed myself with,’ or * 1 enjoy ; pascor ‘I feed myself with,’ or *eat' 
(used in speaking of animals and slaves). 
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Lacté uiuunt (Caes. B. G. rv. 1), they live upon milk. 

Prüdentià constlioqué fidens (Cic. de Off. 1. 23. 81), trusting 
in, foresight and mental power. 

Ingénio fréti* (Cic. de Or. 11. 24. 103), relying upon their talent. 


1008 The ablativet of the means is used with the verbs fac- or fáci- 
make or do, fi- become, and fu- be, especially in the participle 
fütüro-. 

Nescit quid fáciat auro (Plaut. Bac. 11. 3. 100), he knows not 
what to do with the gold. 

Quid hoc hóminé fáciatis ? (Cc. 1r. Verr. 1. 16. 42) what are 
you to do with this fellow ? 

Tus quid factumst pallio ? (Plaut. Cas. v. 4. 9) what is become 
of your cloak ? 

Quid Tulliólà mea fiet? (Cec. ad Fam. xiv. 4.3) what will 
become of my little Tullia ? 

Si quid eo fuérit (Plaut. Trin. 1. 2. 120), if any thing happen 
to him. 


1004 ‘The ablative of the means often accompanies verbs or adjec- 
tives of filling, increasing, mixing, joining, dc. : as, 

Nauis cólonis pastorfbusqué complet (Caes. B. C. x. 56), he fils 
the ships with farm-labourers and shepherds. 

Macté uirtiite esto (Ziv. 1v. 14), heaven bless thy noble deeds.t 

Villa ábundat$ lactá, cased, mellé (C?c. de Sen. 16. 56), the farm- 
house abounds in milk and cheese and honey. 

L&pidibus|| plüuit (Ziv. 1. 31), c£ rained stones. 


1005 The price is the means by which any thing is obtained in 
purchase, and hence the ablative accompanies verbs and adjectives 
of buying, selling, bidding and valuing :** as, 


* Literally ‘supported by,’ freto- being in origin a participle of fer- 
' bear.’ 


2 T In these phrases the preposition de is often used, as quid de me 
tet * | 

t Literally ‘be increased by thy manliness,’ 

$ This should perhaps have been referred to $ 997. 

|| The aceusative also is found. 
_ €| Em-, commonly translated * buy,’ means properly * take,’ as is seen 
in the compounds dem-, exim-, sum-, &c. See § 544. 

** Orit would perhaps be more correct to be guided by the English 
preposition a4, defining the point at which the price stands at a given 
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Emére áquae sextàrium coguntur mina (Cre. de Off. 11. 16. 56), 
they are compelled to buy a pint of water for a mina. 

Multó sanguiíné Poenis uictórik stétit (Ziv. xxii. 30), the vic- 
tory cost the Carthaginians much blood.* 

Quod nón Spiis est, asst carum est (Cato ap. Sen. Ep. 94), what 
you don't want ts dear at a farthing. 


1005.1 To affix a penalty implies an estimation of a crime. Hence 
the amount of penalties, like prices, is in the ablative :f as, 

Décem milibis aeris dampnatiis (Ziv. vir. 16), sentenced to pay 
a penalty of 10,000 pieces of money. 

Multàré uitia hóminum dampnis, ignominiis, uincülis, uerbé- 
ríbüs, exilis, morté (Cie. de Or. 1. 43. 194), to punish the 
vices of men with fine, degradation, imprisonment, flogging, 
exile, death. 

1006 ^ Verbs of sacrificing often take an ablative of the victim, that 
is, the means employed : as, 

Cum fáciam ultülà pro frügibüs, ipsé uénito (Virg. Buc. 11. 
77), when I offer a calf for my crops, thyself shall come. 

Quinquaginta cipris sácríficaruntt (Ziv. xiv. 16), they sacri- 
iced fifty goats. 

1007 . Verbs signifying to accustom, take an ablative of the means, 
though in English the preposition £o is prefixed : as, 

Hómínes labore adsíduo et quótidiàno adsuéti§ (Cic. de Or. 
tt. 15. 58), accustomed as they are to constant and daily 
labour. 

Crédéré regii génus pugnae quo assuérant foré (Ziv. xxxt. 35), 
the king’s troops thought the battle would be of the kind they 
were accustomed to. 


1008 The road by which any thing is moved is also a means, and 
therefore expressed by the ablative: as, 
Frümentum fliimine AÁríri n&ufbus subuextrat (Caes. B. G. 1. 
16), he had conveyed corn in ships up the river Arar. 


moment. We often talk of prices rising, falling, and being stationary. 
* I bought consols at 63, and sold out at 94.’ 


* Literally ‘stood them in much blood.’ 
t See also § 945. 1 The accusative is also used. 


§ The dative also occurs after this word, as well as ad with the accu- 
gative. 
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1009 The attending circumstances, manner, feelings, are expressed 
by the ablative: as, 

Summa contentioné dixit (C?c. Brut. 20.80), he spoke with the 
exertion of all his power. 

Infestis armis concurrunt (Ziv. 1. 25), they run together with 
their arms aimed at each other. 

Expédito* exercitu iter feci (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.8), 7 proceeded 
with my army in light marching order. 

Id aequo 4nimG6t non féret ciuitas (Cre. de Or. 11. 33. 144), this 
the citizens will not bear calmly. 

Duàrum cohortium dampno exercitum rédücéré (Caes. B. G. v1. 
44), to lead the army back with the loss of two battalions. 


1009.1 In this construction, if no adjective accompany the noun, the 
preposition cum is commonly added, as summa ciira with the 
greatest care, or cum cür& with care. Yet certain ablatives have 
become virtually adverbs, and so are used without either adjective 
or preposition : as, ordíné in order, rationé rationally, iüré justly, 
iniürlà without reason, mor& according to custom, fraudé fraudu- 
lently, ui forcibly, uXtio unduly, silentio silently (but also cum 
silentid), strénd with a cloudless sky, austro with a south wind. 


1010. = The ablativet of quality is the name usually given to that use 
of the case which denotes a condition of mind or body, &c. But 
it is essential that an adjective accompany this ablative : 


Tanta est élóquentià (Cie. de Or. 11. 13. 55), he 4s so eloquent. 

Qua fácié fuit? Crassis süris, magno cépite, admódum magnis 
pédibüs (Plaut. Ps. 1v. 7.119), how was he made? He had 
thick calves, a great head, and very great feet. 

Spélunca infinita altitüdiné (Cic. 11. Verr. 1v. 48.107), a cavern 
of boundless depth. 

Hóminés éméritis stipendiis (Sal. Jug. 84), veterans who have 
served out their time. 


1011 ‘This ablative is occasionally used when the state is not a per- 
manent one: as, 
Nullo frigóre addiicitiir, ut cipite dpertd sit (Cec. de Sen. 10. 


34), no cold weather ever induces him to go with his head 
covered. 


* Literally ‘ unencumbered.’ + * With a level or calm mind.’ 
t See also genitive of quality, § 927. 
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Magno timoré sum (Cc. ad Att. v. 14. 2), Iam in great alarm. 


1012 Similar to this is the addition of the ablative of the name of 
the tribe or city to which a person belongs : as, 


Ser. Sulpicius Q.F.* Lemoniat Rüfüs (Cic. Phil. rx. 7.15) 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus, son of Quintus, of the Lemonian 
tribe. 

Cn. Magius Crémonat (Caes. B. C. 1. 24), Cneius Magius of 
Cremona. 


1018 Adlative absolute is the name commonly employed when an 
ablative of à noun is accompanied by a substantive, adjective, or 
participle, to denote the time when, the means by which, or any 
attending circumstances. It therefore belongs properly to the 
heads already given. There is however this peculiarity of trans- 
lation, that the English often requires no preposition : as, 

Abl. abs. of time when: Is, M.$ Messala, M.§ Pisoné coss.§ 
coniürütionem fecit (Caes. B. G. 1. 2), this man in the con- 
sulship|| of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso formed a con- 
spiracy. 

Abl. abs. of means: Cátípultis dispdsitis müros défenséribus 
nüdàuérat (Lov. xxt. 11), by his catapults placed at different 
points he had cleared the wall of its defenders, or he had 
placed his catapults at different points and so had cleared &c. 

Abl. abs. of circumstances: Nattira düce errari nullo pacto 
potest (Cic. de Leg. 1. 6. 20), with nature for our guide, the 
path can no way be mistaken. 

Quid dicam hac iüuentüté ? (Cic. ad Att. x. 11. 3) what am 1 
to say with such young men as we have now-a-days ? 

Vóluntas tácítis nobis" intellégi non pdtérat (Cic. p. Caec. 18. 
53), our wish could not have been understood, had we been 
silent. 


1014 That by which any thing is measured is a means of measure- 
ment, and therefore in the ablative : as, 


* Quinti filius. + Tribu understood. 
f Or the same might have been expressed by an adjective, Cremo- 
nensis. 


$ To be read, Marco, Marco, consulibus. 
l| Literally *:M. Messala, M. Piso (being) consuls.’ 
«| Literally ‘we (being) silent.’ 
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Voluptate omni dirígéré* (Cic. de Fin. rr. 29.71), to test every 
thing by pleasure. 

Non nüméro haec iüdlcantur, sed pondéré (Cic. de Off. 11. 22. 
79), dt is not by number that these things are estimated, but by 
weight. 

Discriptus pópülus censü, ordinibtis, aetatíbüs (Cc. de Leg. 
III. 19. 44), the people distributed into different classes accord- 
ing to income and rank and age. 


1015 The comparative takes an ablative of the object with which 
the comparisont is made: as, — 


Viliüs argentumst auró, uirtütibüs aurum (Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 52), 
silver than gold 4s cheaper, gold than virtue. 


1016 Similarly the adjectives digno- indigno- and the verbs formed 
therefrom, take an ablative of the object with which the compari- 
son is made : as, 


Eum omnes cognitione ét hospitio dignum existiimarunt (Cie. 
p. Arch. 3.5), thes (foreigner) all deemed worthy of their 
acquaintance and friendship. 

Haud équídem tàlí mé dignór hónore (Vérg. A. 1. 339), not in 
truth of such an honour do I deem me worthy. 


1017 The amount of distance or difference in time, space, or quan- 
tity is commonly expressed in the ablative. 


Id uiginti annis ante &pud nos fécérat Córiólanüs (C?c. de Am. 
12. 42), this Coriolanus had done among us twenty years be- 
fore. 
Ilaec est aetas décem annis mínor quam consiilaris (Cic. Phil. 
v. 17.48), this age is ten years lesa than that required for a 
. consul. 
Tribus tántis illi minus redit quam obséueris (Plaut. Trin. u. 


* Literally *to keep in a straight line as a carpenter does by apply- 
ing his rule.' 

1 A comparison implies proximity of the things compared. Hence 
this use of the ablative flows easily from the original meaning of the da- 
tive. Observe too that all the verbs denoting comparison signify strictly 
the bringing together, as com-para-, con-fer-, con-tend-, com-pos-. So 
also the prepositions of proximity, dd (S 1304 k.), prae (§ 1356 d.), pré 
(8 1861 g.), are used in comparisons. 

+ The adverb. 
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4.128), for every bushel you sow on that land, you lose three 
bushels in the return.* 

Milibus passuum sex à Caesíris castris consédit (Caes. B. G, 1. 
48), he took a position six miles from Caesar's camp. 


1018 The ablativest of pronouns and adjectives of quantity are much 
used in this way with comparatives : as, 
Viá quanto tütior, tanto féré longidr (Liv. 1x. 2), a road longer 
an about the same proportion as it was safer. 
Qué maidr est In ánímis praestantia, eó màiore indigent diji- 
gentià (Cic. Tusc. 1v. 27. 58), the greater the excellence in the 
soul, the more attention 1t needs. 


1018.1 An ablative is occasionally used instead of an accusative (§ 915) 
to denote duration of time. 
Quinque horis proelium sustinuérant (Caes. B. C. 1. 47), they _ 
had kept up the battle for five hours. 
Octóginta annis uixit (Sen. Ep. 93), he lived to the age of eighty. 


1019 ‘The form of an ablative is sometimes found in inscriptions, old 
writers, and certain phrases, where a dative would be expected : 


a8, 
IovE o?rvwo MAxsvuo (Inscr. Grut. xvi. 8), to Jupiter, the best, 


the greatest. 
Postquam morté dÉtust Plautus, comoediá lüget (P/aut.T.), now 
that Plautus is given to Death, Comedy is in mourning. 
Triumuiri auro argento aeré flando fériundo (Inscr. Orell. 569), 
the three commissioners for smelting and stamping gold, silver 
and bronze. 


1020 Hence the poets, to accommodate their metres, occasionally 
substitute the form of the ablative where a dative might have 
been expected : as, 

At si uirgineum suffüdérit sré rüborem, 
: Ventüs érit (V?rg. G. 1. 420), 
But if a maiden’s blush she$ pour from beneath upon her cheek, 
Wind will there be. 


* Literally ‘less by three times as much.’ Thus the extravagance 
of the phrase runs beyond possibility. 
+ But see § 789, note. 
f First verse of the epitaph written by Plautus for himself. GeZ 11. 24. 
$ 4. e. ‘the moon,’ 
P 
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Mollé Célénum 

Porrectür& wird miscet sitienté—riibétam (Jum. 1. 69), 
Mild Calene about to hand 

To her thirsting lord, she mixes therein—a toad. 


1021 Atrue ablative ending in the letter d* belonged to the old 
language, and the loss of this dled to a form very similar to the 
weakened dative commonly called the ablative. Hence, from a 
town is sometimes expressed by a mere ablative: as, 


, Corinthdt fügit (Cic. Tusc. v. 37.109), he fled from Corinth. 


1022 Similarly the ablatives rürá and dómo are used : as, 
Cibariá síbi quemqué dómo efferré iübent (Caes. B. G. 1. 5), 
they bid them bring food from home, every man for himself. 
Pater rüré réditt (er. E. 111. 5. 63), my father is returned from 
the country. 


1028 Verbs and adjectives of removal and separation are followed by 
an ablative : as, 

Signum non pótérat mbuéré loco (C?c. de Div. 1. 35. 77), he 
could not move the standard from where tt was. 

Tuos culpa libéro (Cie. ad Att. xiir. 22. 3), 7 free your people 
from blame. 

Praetür& se abdicatt (C?c. in Cat. rv. 3.5), he lays down the 
office of Praetor. 

Défuncti§ régis império (Liv. 1. 4), having discharged the king's 
order. 

His Sigua atque igni interdixérat (Caes. B. G. vi. 44), these he 
had forbidden fire and water. 

Inuidet igné rógi miséris (Lucr. vir. 798), he grudges the poor 
wretches the fire of a funeral pile. 


* As, for example, on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios (Orelli 550), 
Gnaiuod patre prognatus for Cnaeo &c. 

1 More commonly a Corintho, as a Gergouia discessit (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 59). When a word denoting town is added, a preposition is neces- 
sary, as Erpellitur ex oppido Gergouia (Caes. B. G. vir. 4) ; Generis 
antiquitatem Tusculo ex clarissumo municipio profectam (Cic. p. Font. 

.41). See also §§ 884 note, and 951 note f. 

I Literally ‘he unbinds himself from,’ the office being a sort of charge 
= burden which for security he had fastened to his person. 

$ The reflective verbs fung-, defung-, probably meant originally to 
relieve oneself; and the burden, as with addico me, will for the same 
reason be in the ablative. Hence the word ‘ discharge,’ i. e. ‘unload.’ 
will be literally correct. 
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Roma c&irémiis (Cic. ad Att. 1x. 19.1), we are deprived of Rome. 


1024 The verbs or participles which denote birth or origin take an 
ablative: as, 
Mercürius, Ióus nattis et Maia (Cic. N. D. uit. 22.56), Mercury 
born of Jupiter and Maia. 


1025 The prepositions which signify removal or separation have an 
ablative : as, éc, dé, ib, sing, absqué, clam. See $ 914, note. 
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1026 Some substantives are used in the plural where the English 
translation has a singular* : as, 
Cassi Kdipest (Cc. in Cat. 111. 7. 16), the fat of Cassius. 
Inimicitiae cum Rosciis (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 6.17), a quarrel 
with the Roscir. 
Ceruicesf sécüri subiécit (Cc. Phil. rr. 21. 61), he presented his 
neck to the hatchet. 


1027 ‘The terms of weather are sometimes used in the plural where 
the English language would almost require the singular: as, cá- 
lores, frigóri, grandinés, imbrés, niués, plüuiae, pruinae. Thus, 

Terrére ánimos fulminibus, riuibus, grandinibtis (Cic. N. D. 11. 
5. 14), to frighten the minds of men with thunder, and snow, 
and hai. 

Transcendére Apenninum intdlérandis frigdribiis (Ziv. xx11. 1), 
to cross the Apennines when the frost was unbearable. 


1028 The plural is preferred in general truths, where the English 
has commonly a singular: as, 

Viri in uxóres uitae nécisque hábent pdtestatem (Caes. B. G. 

vi. 19), the husband (in that country) has the power of life 
and death over the wife. 


1029 ‘The singular of some words is found where the English trans- 
lation requires a plural : as, 
Vita$ illustrium (JVepos), the lives of illustrious men. 


* See also § 152. 

T Editions commonly have erroneously and contrary t to the Mss. the 
singular. See Steinmetz. 

l Ceruic- probably meant a single vertebra. 


$ See Servius Aen. 1. 372. See also Fischer's Pseudo-Nepos, Pre- 
face, near the end. 


v 
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1030 The singular is preferred with animals and vegetables where 
there is an allusion to the table, because they are considered in 
the mass, not counted: as, 

Villa &bundat porco, haedo, agno, gallina (Cic. de Sen. 16. 56), 
the farm-house abounds with pork and kid and lamb* and 
fowl. 

Lépórem et gallinam et ansérem gustàré fas non pütant (Caes. 

B. G. v. 12), hare and fowl and goose they think dt an act of 
umprety to taste. 

Pythágórteis interdictum érat né f&bà uescérentür (Cic. de Div. 

I. 30. 62), the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans. 


1031 So also with other words where the mass does not admit of 
numeration ; as, 
Puluinus rósà fartüs (Cic. u. Verr. v. 11. 97), a. pillow stuffed 
with rose-leaves. 
In uióla aut in rósà (C?c. Tusc. v. 20.73), on violets or roses 
(meaning the gathered flowers). 


1032 In military language the singular is used at times for a plural: 


as 
Quo&d inséqui pédest pótuit (Liv. 11. 25), as far as the infantry 


could pursue. : 

Equés eds ad castra egit (Ziv. 1r. 25), the cavalry drove them to 
their camp. | 

Hic miles mágis plácuit (Liv. xx11. 57), a soldiery of this kind 
was preferred. 

Romani ira ódioqué pugnabat (Liv. 111. 2), the Romans fought 
under a feeling of indignation and hatred. 


DEFECTIVE SUBSTANTIVES. 


1032.1 Undeclined substantives ($ 187) can only be used as nomina- 
tives or accusatives. But the names of the letters, and generally 
words spoken of as words, may be used as genitives, datives or 
ablatives, if an adjective or substantive in apposition fix the case. 


* Observe that the omission ofthe indefinite article in English makes 
the distinction between the animal for table and the living animal. 

t The singular however has its force, drawing attention to the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in the last phrase, *each individual soldier has his own 
feelings of anger; so again in the first sentence, ‘a foot-soldier’ would 
have been an equally good translation, signifying * inasmuch as he was à 
foot-soldier.* : | 
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OmIssion on ELLIPsiIs oF SUBSTANTIVES. 


1033 The masculine adjective is often used in speaking of men, the 
neuter in speaking of things ; especially where the gender is dis- 
tinguished in the termination. See § 1044. 


1034 Some adjectives- used as substantives may be seen in § 210; 
and to these may be added, 
St&tiud’, hibern&, &c. (castrá wnderstood). 
Tertiàna-, quartàna-, &c. (fébri- understood). 
Circensés, Saecülàrés, dc. (lüdi understood). 
Trirémi-, actuária-, &c. (nàui- wnderstood). 
Süburbàno-, Tuscillàno-, &c. (praedio- [n.] wnderstood). 
Répétundarum (rérum wnderatood). 
Centenstimae, dc. (üsürae understood). 
Agonalik, Libéralis, &c. (será understood), 
Primae, sécundae (partés wnderstood). 
Tertia-, quarta-, &c. (parti- understood). 
In postérum (diem vwnderstood). 
1035 . The genitive of a deity is often used with prepositions, the 
proper case of aedi- a temple being understood. 
Habitabat rex ad Ióuis* Státoris (aedem wnderstood) (Liv. 1. 
41), the king resided near the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
A Vestae (aedé understood) ductast (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2. 2), 
she was taken away from the temple of Vesta. 


1036 But the Latin language does not copy the English in the use 
of the genitive of a person's name, meaning his house; but either 
inserts the word for house, or uses a preposition with the name of 
the person :t as, 

Vénisti in dómum Laecae (Cc. in Cat. 1. 4. 8), you came to 
Laeca’s. 

Domi Caesiris déprensust (Cc. ad Att. 1. 12.3), he was caught 
at Caesar’s. 


1036.1 When a sentence contains two corresponding genitives governed 


* This is like our own phrase, ‘St. Paul’s’ for * St. Paul's Church.’ 


T The use of the prepositions is as follows:—to Cicero’s house, ad 
Ciceronem or domum ad Ciceronem ; at Cicero’s house, apud Ciceronem ; 
from Cicero's house, a Cicerone or a Cicerone domo; and this even though 
Cicero be known to be absent. See these prepositions, $8 1305. 0; 18311. c; 
1303. 2. 
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by the same substantive, this substantive need for the most part 
only be expressed with the first genitive: as, 

Flébat páter dé fili morté, dé pátris filiüs (Cic. 11. Verr. 1. 30. 
76), the father was weeping for the death of his son, the son 
Sor that of his father. 

Quis est qui possit conferró uitam Trébóni cum Délabellae ? 
(Cc. Phil. xx. 4. 9) who is there who can compare the life of 
Trebonius with that of Dolabella ? 

Meo iüdlcio staré màló quam omnium réliquorum (Cic. ad Att. 
XII. 21. 5), [choose to abide by my own judgment, rather than 
by that of all the rest. 


1036.2 As a wife, son, daughter or slave may be said to belong to a 
man, the genitive of the possessor is occasionally used without 
the substantives denoting those relations: as, 

Hasdrübal Gisginis (Ziv, xxv. 37), Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo. 

Véràni& Pisonis (Plin. Ep. 11. 20), Verania, the wife of Piso, 
more literally Péso's Veranza. 

Flaccus Claudi (Ter. And. tit.), Mlaccus, Claudius’s slave. 


ApsEctives, &c. 


1037 Adjectives and participles are attracted into the same case, 
gender and number as the substantive to which they refer. 

Thus, from docto- or docta- learned, and hómón- man ; bóno- 

or bóna- good, müli&r- woman ; grüui- heavy, ón&s- load, we have: 


SINGULAR. 
NV. doctüs hómo. bón& müliér. graue ónüs. 
V. docte hómo. bond müliér. gráue ónüs. 
Ac. doctum héminem. | bónam müli&rem. | gráue ónüs. 
G. docti hóminis. bónae müliérís. gráuts dnéris. 
JD. docto hémini. bónae müliéri. gráui Onéri. 
Ab. docto hóminé. bond müliéré. gráui dnéré. 
PLURAL. 
JV. docti hdminés. bónae müliéres. griuia ónérá. 
V. docti hdéminés. bónae müliérés. gráuia ónér&. 
Ac. doctos hóminis. bónas müliéres. gráuia ónérá. 


G. doctorum hóminum. | bónàrum müli&rum.! gráaium ónérum. 
D.A.doctis hómlnibüs.  |bónis müliéribüs. | gráuYbüs dnéribiis. 
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1038 Sometimes the gender and number of the adjective or participle 
are determined by the sense* rather than the form of the substan- 
tive: as, 

Omnis aetas currére obuii (Ziv. xxvii. 51), all ages i. e. persons 
of every age kept running to meet him. 

Capit% coniüràtionis uirgis caesi ac sécürl percussi sunt (Liv. 
X. 1), the heads of the conspiracy were flogged and beheaded. 

Concursus pópüli mirantium quid rei esset (Liv. 1. 41), « run- 
ning together of the citizens, who wondered what was the 
matter. 

K6 nümérost qui semper sancti sunt hábtti (Cic. p. Arch. 12. 
31), he is one of a class who have ever been accounted sacred. 

Cétérá multitiido d&cimus quisque ad supplicium lecti (Lv. 11. 
59), of the great mass remaining, every tenth man was selected 
for punishment. | 


1039 If a relative or other pronoun be the subject of a sentence 
which itself contains a predicative substantive, the gender and 
number of the pronoun are commonly determined by the latter: 


as 
Thébae, quod Boeotiae c&püt est (Liv. xvrr. 44), Thebes, which 
as the capital of Boeotia. 
Iustá gloria, qui est fructus uérae uirtitis (Cc. in Pis. 24. 57), 
the genuine glory, which 4s the fruit of true merit. 
- EÁt quáterni milia grant (Ziv. xxr. 17), these (legions) were 
each 4000 strong. 
Hoc ópüs, hic labor est (Virg. A. v1. 129), this is the task, this 
the labour. 


1040 Ifsn adjective or participle refer to several nouns of different 
gender or number, the gender and number are commonly deter- 
mined by one of the three rules following : 

a. Most commonly the adjective agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to which it is nearest ; 

b. Or, if the nouns be living beings, the masculine plural may 
be used ; 

c. Or, if they be things without life, the neuter plural may be 
used : as, 


* This is called the constructio ad synesim. 


T Nav, we find in Livy, xxr. 55, Duodeviginti milia Romana erant, 
* the Romans amounted to 18,000 ;* for so all the best Mss. 
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a. Mens & Animtis et consílium et sententix ciuitatis pOsítast 
in légibüs (Cic. p. Clu. 53. 146), the intellect, and soul, and 
forethought, and feelings of a state reside in the laws. | 

Cingétürlgi principattis atque impérium est traditum (Caes. 
B. G. vi. 8), the chief post and the supreme command were 
handed over to Cingetoria. | 

Niimidas mágis pádes quam arm tüt& sunt (Sal. Jug. 74), 
the Numidians owed their safety rather to their feet than. 
their arms. 

6. Pater mi et mater mortui sunt (Ter. E. m1. 3.12), my father 
and mother are dead. 

€. Labor udluptasqué, dissímillimá nàtürà, sdciétaté quadam 
intér sé nàtüràli sunt iunctá (Li. v. 3), tod and pleasure, 
utterly unlike as they are in nature, are still joined together 
vn, a sort of natural partnership. 


1041 Asa plural adjective may be distributed between two substan- 
tives, so may a plural substantive between two adjectives. Thus, 
Quarta et Martiá légidnés (C?c. ad Fam. xr. 19), the fourth and 
the Martian legions.* 


1042 . Many words which were originally adjectives or participles are 
at times used as substantives, and as such may have adjectives or 
genitives attached to them: as, 

Natalis meüs (Cic. ad Att. vir. 5.3), my birthday. 

Vétus uicinüs (Cic. p. Mur. 27. 56), an old neighbour. 

Iniquissümi mei (C%c. 11. Verr. v. 69.177), my greatest enemies. 

Páternüs inimictis (Cie. p. Scauro, 2. 45. h.), an hereditary enemy. 

Publicum milum (Sal. Cat. 57), public misfortune. 

Praeclàrum responsum (Cic. de Sen. 5.13), a glorious answer. 

Summá pectórís (Cic. ad Fam. 1. 9. 15), the highest parts of the 
breast. 

Occult& templi (Caes. B. C. 111. 105), the hidden recesses of the 

temple. 
Summum montis (Sal. Jug. 93), the summit of the mountain. 
Médium diei (Liv. xxvi. 45), the middle of the day. 


1043 The neuter adjective often found in the predicate of a sentence, 
* Not unlike this is the use of two praenomina with the gens in the 


plural: as, C. et LZ. Caepasii, i.e. Caius et Lucius Caepasii ( Cic. Brut. 
69. 242), * the two Caepasii, Caius and Lucius.’ 
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when the subject is not of that gender, is to be considered as a 
substantive. Thus, | 
Tristé lüpus st&bülis (Virg. Buc. 111. 80), a sad thing is the wolf 
unto the stall. 
Várium et mütabtlá semper Fémtn& (Virg. A. rv. 569), a thing 
of motley hue and ever changeable 4s woman. 


1043.1 A neuter of an adjective is often used with prepositions, espe- 
cially to form adverbial phrases : as, 
Stare In occulto (Cic. p. Clu. 28.78), to stand in some dark 
corner. 
In postérum prouidérunt (Cc. in Rull. rr. 33. 91), they provided 
for the future. 
So also de improuiso unexpectedly, de intégri afresh, stn& dübio: 
without doubt. 


1044 There is greater freedom in using as substantives those parts 
of an adjective which show their gender; as, for instance, the no- 
minative and accusative of neuters. Thus the genitives of neuters 
of the third declension should be avoided in this construction, un- 
less some other genitive less ambiguous accompany them. For 
example, we may say, 

Nil hümàni (7er. Haut. 1. 1. 25), nothing like the conduct of a 
man, where hümàni is virtually a substantive ; or, 
Nil hümànum, where hümànum is an adjective. 


But if the adjective be of the 7 declension, as ciuili-, then we 
have no choice but nil ciuilé, nothing like the conduct of a citizen ; 
unless indeed two adjectives are united, as : 

Si quidquam in uobis, non dico ciuilis séd hiimani esset (Liv. 

v. 3), of there had been aught in you of the feelings, I do not 
say of a citizen, but of a man. 

Pótiór ütils quam hónesti cürá (Liv. xii. 47), it 4s better to 

concern oneself about the useful than the honourable. 


1045 When the gender is not at once determined by the termination 
of the adjective, it is commonly better to use a substantive with 
the adjective : as, 

Multis héminibtis or multis rébüs, rather than multis alone. 

1046 The Roman gentile names, that is, the second names in Zo, are 


really adjectives, and hence are at times found with substantives 
of various genders attached to them : as, 
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Sulpicia horre& (Hor. Od. rv. 19.18), the Sulpician granaries. 
Octaui& portictis ( Velle. x. 11), the Octavian portico. 

Iüliá lex (Cic. p. Balbo, 8.21), the Julian law. 

Cornéli& castrá (Caes. B. C. 11. 37), the Cornelian camp. 


1017 The Romans use possessive adjectives formed from proper 
names instead of the genitive: as, 
Extenditür ina 
Horrtdá per làtos &cfes Volcini campos (Virg. A. x. 407), 
Spreads unbroken 
O'er the wide plain the bristling host of Vulcan. 
Hérilis filitis (Ter. Ph. 1. 1.5), master’s son. 
Pompéiantis exercitiis (Caes. B. C. 111. 99), Pompey's army. 


1048  Possessive adjectives include the notion of a genitive, and 
hence an adjective or participle, with or without a substantive, 
in the genitive case, is often attached to them ; or it may be a 
relative sentence, referring to the noun implied in the adjective : 


as, 
Quoi nómen meum absentís hünóri fuisset, ei meas praesentis 


préces non pütas profuissé ? (Cic. p. Planc. 10. 26) do you 
think the prayers which I addressed in person were of no ser- 
vice to one to whom my mere name in my absence had been an 
honour ? 

Vt mei defunctae mollitér oss% cübent (Ov. Am. 1. 8.108), that 
ny bones when I am dead may softly le. 

Meam légem contemnit, hdminis {nimici (C%e. p. Sest. 64.135), 
he treats my law with contempt, but then I am his enemy. 
Vestrá cousilia accüsantur, qui mihi summum hónoórem im- 
posuistis (Sal. Jug. 85), e£ is your wisdom which 4s im- 
peached, for it was you who imposed upon me the highest 

office. 

Vestrà, qui cum summa intégritàté uixistis, hoc maxtime in- 
térest (Cic. p. Sull. 28. 79), you who have lived with the 
greatest integrity are most concerned in this. 

Véiens* bellum ortumst, quibus Sábini armá coniunxérant 
(Liv. x1. 53), a war with Vei? arose, with which city the 
Sabines had united their arms. 


1049 An adjective in agreement with the nominative often accom- 
panies a verb where the English has commonly an adverb : as, 


* ‘Of or belonging to Veii.’ 
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Et tibi Lubéns bene faxim (Ter. Ad. v. 5.5), and I would gladly 
Serve you. 

In physicis totust Klienüs (C?c. de Fin. 1. 6. 17), ?n naturel 
philosophy he ts altogether out of his element. 

Lüpus grégíbus nocturnüs óbambülat (Virg. G. 111. 538), the 
wolf in presence of the flocks by night walks to and fro. 

Phildtimus nullus uenit (Cic. ad Att. xr. 24. 4), Philotemus 
has not made his appearance at alt. 

1050 The adjectives príor-, primo-, postrémo-, princip-, sdlo- &c. 
are used in immediate connection with verbs in such a manner 
that the English translation often requires the insertion of the 
verb és- de and the relative, or some other periphrasis : as, 

Primá Siciliá prouinciast adpellat& (Cie. rr. Verr. 1r. 1.2), 
Sicily was the first that was called a province. 

Hispani postréma omnium próuinciàrum perdémitast (Liv. 
xxvii. 12), Spain was the last of all the provinces to be 
thoroughly subdued. 

Stoici soli ex omnibtis elóquentiam uirtütem essé dixerunt 
(Cc. de Or. 111. 18. 65), the Stoics are the only sect of the 
whole number who have declared eloquence to be a virtue. 


1051 A neuter adjective is often used as an adverb. Thus, 
Hédie aut summum cras (Cic. ad Att. x111. 21.2), to-day or at 
farthest to-morrow. 
Dulcé* ridentem (Hor. Od. 1. 29. 23), sweetly laughing. 


1059 When substantives signifying agents have one form for the 
masculine, another for the feminine, they so far take the charac- 
ter of adjectives, that they must agree in number, gender and 
case with the word to which they refer : as, 

Légis aeternae uis, quae quisi dux uitae et mágistra off{cidrum 
est (Cic. N. D. x. 15. 40), the force of an eternal law, which 
is as it were the guide of life and the instructress in duty. 

Timor, non diüturnus migistér offici (C?c. Phil. 11. 36.90), 
fear, no permanent instructor in duty. 


1053 Other words commonly treated as substantives take a similar 
liberty between neuters and masculines : as, 


* This is carried to a great extent by the poets, who use even the 
plural neuter in this way. The comparative neuter is the only foim for 
a comparative adverb. 
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Mire Oce&num (Caes. B. G. 111. 7), the sea called Oceanus. 
Flümen Rhénum (for. ad Pis. 18), the river Rhenus or Iihine, 
Erídánum ostium (Plin. 111. 16), the mouth of the Eridanus. 
Volturnüs amnis (Ziv. xx111. 19), the river Volturnus. 
Volturnum oppidum (zn. H. N. 111. 5.9), the town Volturnum. 


1054 Although a substantive in Latin has commonly but one adjec- 
tive attached to it, except where conjunctions are employed, this 
restriction does not apply, a. to pronominal adjectives, 4. to nu- 
merals, c. to adjectives of quantity, d. to those which accompany 
verbs as part of the predicate, e. to the possessive adjectives, such 
as Plütoni& (see § 1047), f. to three or more adjectives, with pauses 
to supply the place of conjunctions (see $ 1435 5.): as, 


a. Eá&dem illa indiuidua et sólidá corpór& (C?c. de Fin. 1. 6.18), 
those same indivisible and solid bodies. 

6. Duddécim milia Attic’ tálentá dito (Liv. xxxvi. 38), he 
shall pay 12,000 Attic talents. 

c. Omnes rectae rés atqué laudabilés eó référuntiir (Cre. de Fin. 
I. 12. 42), all right and praiseworthy things are referred to 
this standard. 

d. Princepsqué décimá légio ei gratias egit (Caes. B. G. 1. 41), 
and the tenth legion was the first to thank him. 

e. Et dómüs exilis Plütonii (Hor. Od. 1. 4.17), and Pluto's 
shadowy house. 

f. E& uóluptàniá, délicité, mollis h&bétur disciplina (Cic. de 
Fin. 1. 11.37), this és accounted a voluptuous, tender, 
effeminate school of philosophy. 


CoMPARATIVES. 


1055 The second of the objects compared is expressed by the abla- 
tive in short and simple phrases (§ 1015), but quam is employed 
for this purpose in longer or more complicated phrases, or when 
greater emphasis is desired. Thus, 

a. When the comparative adjective (or adverb) does nt belong 
immediately to the two objects compared, quam is required : as, 


Filium fréquentidrem cum illis quam sécum cernebat (Liv. © 
xxxIx. 53), hé saw that his son was more frequently in their 
company than in his own. 


b. But suppose that the adjective does belong to both, still if 
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the first object be governed by a word which does not govern the 
second, the second should be in a distinct proposition of its own 
preceded by quam : as, 

Meliorem quam egó sum supponó tibi (Plaut. Cure. 11. 2.6), 7 
give you as a substitute a better than myself. 

Hómini non gratidsidri quam Calidius est, Curidio argentum 
reddidisti (Cic. 11. Verr. 1v. 20. 44), you paid the money to 
Curidius, a man not more influential than Calidius. 

Pompéius dixit sé minitidrem foré quam Africanus fuisset 
(Cic. ad Q. Fr. 11. 3.3), Pompey said that he should be better 
guarded than Africanus was.* 


Obs. Yet even in this case, if the first object be an accusative, 
the second is often, though illogically, put in the accusative by 
attraction : as, 

Pátrem tam plicidum reddo quam óuemt (7er. Ad. rv. 1.18), 

I make your father as quiet as a lamb.t 


c. But even when the two objects are under the same con- 
struction, quam should still be used with other cases than the 
nominative or accusative. 


G. Albàno non plüs 4nimi grat quam fidet (Liv. 1. 27), the 
Alban had no more courage than honour. 

D. His igitur quam physicis pótius crédendum existtimas ? 
(Cic. de Div. 11. 16.37) do you think then that we ought 
to trust these rather than the natural philosophers ? 

Abl. Absoluérunt admirátioné mágis uirtütis quam iürá caussae 
(Liv. 1. 26), they acquitted (him) rather from admiration 
of his valour than for the goodness of his cause. 

d. But WV. Eléphantó béluarum nullá prüdentiór (Cre. N. D. 1. 
35.97), not one of all the great beasts has more intelligence 
than the elephant. | 

Ex éius lingua mellé dulcior fluébat or&tio (Cic. de Sen. 10.31), 
from his tongue flowed words sweeter than honey. 


* Here the difference of time, the one being future and the other 
past, made guam desirable. 


+ For quam ouis est. | 
1 Examples of both these constructions occur in Tibi, multo maiori 
quam Africanus fuit, me non multo minorem quam Laelium, et in repub- 


lica et in amicitia adiunctum esse patere (Cic. ad Fam. v. 7. 3) where 
Laelium stands for quam Laelius fuit. 
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Mélidr est cert& pax quam spérat% uictórik (Liv. xxx. 20), @ 
certain peace «s better than a hoped-for victory. 

Plüris est oculátus testis üánus quam aurití decem (Plaut. Truc. 
IL 6.8), one eye-witness is worth more than ten ear-wit- 
NESSES. 

Acc. Sapiens hümàna omnia infériorá uirtüté düclt (Cc. Tusc. 
Iv. 26. 57), a wise man looks upon all human things as 
inferior to virtue. 

Qué gríáuiorem Ynímicum nón hibui (Q. Curt. v1. 43), a greater 
enemy than whom I never had.* | 

Itá sentio, Látinam linguam lócüpletiorem essé quam Graecam 
(Cic. de Fin. 1. 3.10), my feeling is this, that the Latin 
language ts richer than the Greek. 


1055.1 The adjectives of dimension, such as maidr-, mYnór-, longidr-, 
latior-, altior-f, and the adverbs plüs, mintis, ampliüs, are often 
used without quam, yet so as not to affect the construction of the 
numerical phrase attached to them : as, 


Plus septingenti capti (Ziv. xr. 12), more than 700 were taken 
prisoners. 

Quinctius técum plüs annum uixit (Cc. p. Quinct. 12.41), 
Quinctius lived with you more than a year. 

Constábat non minus dücentos fuissé (Liv. xxix. 34), 7 was 
clear that there had been not less than 200. 

Néqué longius mili& passuum octo &bérant ( Caes. B. G. v. 53), 
nor were they more than eight miles off. 

Sp&tium nón amplius pédum sescentdrum (Cues. B. G. 1. 38), 
an interval of not more than 600 feet. 

Obstdes uiginti dáto, né mínorés octónum dénum neu maiores 
quinum quáídragenum (Liv. xxxvii. 38), hostages he shall 
give twenty in number, not younger than eighteen years of 
age, nor older than forty-five. 

Plus terti& parte interfectà (Caes. B. G. rrt. 6), more than a 
third part having been slain. 

A Caecilio própinqui minéré centensümis nummum méuéré 
non possunt (Cic. ad Att. 1. 19.1), from Caecilius his own 
wmmediate connections cannot get a sixpence at less than 


* ‘With the relative the use of the ablative is alone admissible. 
T Or (Luer. 1v. 415). 
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twelve per cent per annum (literally, one in a hundred per 
month). * 


1055.2 A comparison of two qualities in the same object is expressed 
either by two comparatives, or by m&gis and two positives: as, 

Paulli contio fuit uérior quam gratior pópülo (Lv. xx11. 38), 
the harangue of Paullus was more true than agreeable to the 
citizens. 

Bellá fortius quam felicius géréré (Lev. v. 43), to conduct wars 
with more courage than good fortune. 

Artem itiris hibébitis mágis magnam quam difficilem (Cic. de 
Or. 1. 42. 190), you will then have a treatise on law rather 
bulky than difficult. 


1055.3 For the sake of brevity an ablative is sometimes used where 
- the correct expression of the idea would require many words, 
especially with spé, ópinioné, iusto, aequo. 
Caesár Spinidné célérius uéniet (C?c. ad Fam. xiv. 23), Caesar 
will come more quickly than was expected. 
Amnis solito cítàtiór (Ziv. xx111. 19), the river running with 
greater rapidity than usual. 


1056 ‘Too great in proportion to something’ is DEDE by a com- 
parative and quam pro —— : as, 

Puluérem màiorem quam pro nüméro excitabant (Zav. x. 41), 
they raised a cloud. of dust greater than might have been ex-. 
pected from their number. 

Proelium átrócius quam pro niimérd pugnantium (Liv. xxI. 
29), a battle more furious than was to have been expected from 
the number of combatants. | 


1056.1 ‘Too great for something’ is expressed by a comparative and 
quam qui or quam üt —— : as, 
Maius gaudium érat quam quód homines c&pérent (Lv. xxxrir. 
32), the joy was too great for human beings to contain. 
Campàni maidra déliquérant quam quibiis ignosci posset (Liv. 
XXVI. 12), the people of Capua had been guilty of misconduct 
too grave to be pardoned. 





1056.2 ‘Too great’ generally, without formal reference to a purpose 


* Observe that all these constructions would remain correct in La- 
tinity, even if the comparatives were struck out. 
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or standard, may be expressed by nimis and the positive, or by 4 
comparative with the ablative aequo or iustó, or thirdly by a sim- 
ple comparative : as, 

Vóluptas quum màiór atqué longiór est, omne íními lümér 
extinguit (Cc. de Sen. 12.41), when pleasure «s too intense 
and continued too long, it puts out the whole light of the soul. 

Libériüás si Dixéró quid (Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 103), too freely if I 
aught express. 


1056.3 The simple comparative sometimes denotes only an excess be- 
yond the average, and may then be translated by ‘somewhat’ or 
'*yather,' or by one of our diminutival adjectives in isk. In this 
sense the Latin comparative with a diminutival suffix in ciilo is 
also used, although it may also be used as a comparative. 

Sánectüs est n&tür& lóquaciór (Cic. de Sen. 16. 55), old age 4s - 
naturally rather talkative. 

Virgo grandiuscüli (er. And. rv. 5.19), « girl pretty well 
grown up 3 a biggish git. 

Thais quam égo sum maàiuscülast (Ter. E. 111. 3.21), Thats is 
a Little older than I am. 


1056.4 Atqué and àc in old writers and in poets are at times used in 
place of quam after comparatives : as, 
Nón Apollinis magis uerum atque hóc responsumst ( Ter. And. 
Iv, 2.14), mot Apollo gives a truer answer from his oracte 
than this. 
Haud mintis ac iussi fáciunt (Virg. A. 11. 561), not less than 
ordered do they. 


1056.5 The degree of excess is expressed by the ablative of substan- 
tives (see $ 1017), and by the ablatives ed or hdc and qué, tanto 
and quanto, multd and paulo, aliquantd and nihilo; also by the 
numerical ablatives altéró-tantoó or düplo, as much again ; sesqui,* 
half as much again, &c. (see $ 1018). But the accusatival forms | 


* This word is probably an ablative, whose full form may have been 
semi-séqui, the latter part being the ablative of the obsolete positive ségtti-, 
whence the comparative sequior- (but observe the different quantity), in 
the sense of * following, second, inferior. Thus semis-sequis contracted 
into sesquis would be like the German anderthalb or 15, just as semis- 
tertius contracted into sestertius is equal to the German drittehalb or 25. 
See $ 272. It may be added that the assumed meaning of sequi- would 
account both for its being superseded by the comparative and also for its 
having no superlative. 
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in um are not uncommon: as, multum impróbiór (Plaut. Most. 
Int. 2.139), &lYquantum amplior (Ziv. 1. 7), quantum magis (Liv. 


Ul. 15). 
SUPERLATIVES. 
1057 The use of the superlative is chiefly in such constructions as 
the following : 


a. Consiliá sua optümo quoiqué próbant* (Cc. p. Sest. 45. 96), 
they satisfy all the best men of the excellence of their mea- 
sures. 

Rénuntiàrunt lüdos [dui primot quoqué dié fáciundos (Liv. 
XLII. 20), they reported that games should be celebrated in 
honour of Jupiter on the earliest possible day. 

Multi mortales conuénéré, maximé proximi quiquét, Caeni- 
nenses, Crustümini, Antemnatés (Ziv. 1. 9), a large num- 
ber of people came to the meeting, chiefly the inhabitants of 
the several nearest states, Caenina and Crustumerium and 
Antemna. 

6. Optümus quisqué maxtimé postérítàti seruit (Cic. Tusc. 1. 
15.35), the best men always do the most to serve posterity. 

c. Vt quisque optiimé dicit, Ytá maxtimé dicendi difficultatem 
pertimescit (Cre. de Or. 1. 26.120), the nearer a man ap- 
proaches perfection in speaking, the more is he alarmed at 
the difficulty of speaking. 

Itá, quam quisqué pesstimé fécit, tam maxtimé tütust (Sa. 
Jug. 31), thus, the worse a man acts, the safer 4s he. 

d. Tam sum mitis quam qui lenissümüs (Cc. p. Sul. 31.87), 7 
am as mild as the gentlest man on earth. | 

Tam sum &micus reipublicae quam qui maxtimé (Cv. ad 
Fam. v. 2. 6), 7 am as attached to the country as any one 
living. 

Huic commendátiónI tantum tribuéré quantum quoi tribuisti 
plürümum (Cc. ad Fam. xxix. 22), to attach as much weight 
to thas recommendation as you ever did to any one. 


* Literally ‘make them to appear good.’ 

T This phrase should be contrasted with altero quoque die, tertio quo- 
que die, &c. which imply the passing over one, two, &c. days every time. 
Primo quoque die therefore signifies ‘the first day of all;' if that be im- 
possible, then the next, and so on, allowing not a day to pass without an 
attempt. ! 

i Piural, because each single state furnished a number. 


Q 
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Te sic tuébór ut quem diligentisstimé (Cc. ad Fam. x111. 
62), I shall watch your interests with as much care as I 
ever did those of any friend. - 

Dómus célébratiir Ita ut cum maxtimé (Cc. ad Q. F. 11. 6.6), 
my house is thronged as much as ever tt was. 

Mater nunc cum* maxümé filium interfectum cüptt (Cre. 
p. Clu. 5.12), she desires the death of her son now as much 
as ever. | 


. Quam pótui maxümis Ytínéribüs ád Amanum exercitum 


duxi (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.7), [led the army to the Ama- 
mus by the greatest possible marches. 

Státue Áliquem confectum tantis dólorfbus quanti in hómt- 
nem maxümi cidéré possunt (Cc. de Fin. 1. 12. 41), péc- 
ture to yourself any one exhausted by the greatest sufferings 
man’s nature is capable of. 

Quantam maximam pétest uastitatem constili ostendit (Liv. 
XXII. 3), he exhibits before the consul’s eyes the greatest pos- 
sible devastation. 

Vt potui acciratisstimé té tütàtus sum (Cic. ad Fam. v. 
17. 2), I have protected your interests with the greatest care 
in my power. 


. Quam maxtimas, quam primum, quam saepissiimé gratias 


áget (Cic. ad Fam. x11 b. 6), he will express his gratitude 
vn the strongest possible terms, at the first possible opportu- 
nity, as often as possible. 


- Quem ünum nostrae ciuitatis praestantissimum audeo dicéré 


(Coc. de Am. 1.1), whom I venture to pronounce of all men 
wn our country the most excellent. 


. Ex Britannis omnibus longé sunt hümànisstmi (Caes. B. G. 


v. 14), of all the Britons they are by far the most civilised. 
Multo maxümá pars (Cic. p. leg. Man. 18. 54), by far the 
greatest part. 
ln fídibüs aures uel mintim% sentiunt (Cc. de Off. 1. 41. 
146), on the strings of musical instruments the ear perceives 
the very slightest differences of note. 


t. The superlatives which denote place or time, together with . 
médio-, which in power is a superlative, are used in agreement 


* One might have expected nune ut cum maxume. 
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with a substantive to specify the part of it to which the superla- 
tive applies : as, 
Summus mons (Caes. B. G. 1. 92), the top of the mountain. 
In extrémo libro tertio (Cic. de Off. 111. 2. 9), at the end of the 
third book. 
Prima lücé (Caes. B. G. 1. 22), at daybreak. 


k. A superlative which in English would stand in the antece- 

dent clause, in Latin is attached to the relative clause : as, 

P. Scipidni ex multis diebus quós in uità laetissümos uidit, 
ilé dies clàrissümus fuit (Cc. de Am. 3.12), of the many 
joyous days which Publius Scipio saw 1n the course of hrs life, 
that day was the brightest. 
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1058 | When one substantive is attached by way of explanation to 
another, it must agree with it always in case, and generally in 
number, and when practicable in gender : as, 

P. Varius, uir fortisstimtis atque optümus ciuís (Cre. p. Mil. 
27.74), Publeus Varius, a most gallant gentleman and excel- 
lent citizen. 

Duae urbes pótentissümae, Karthago atqué Ntimantia (C?c. p. 
leg. Man. 20.60), two most powerful cities, Carthage and 
Numantia. 

Déliciae meae Dicaearchüs (Cic. Tusc. 1. 31.77), my darling 
Dicaearchus. 

Pópülus Romanus uictor ddminusque omnium gentium (Cic. 
Phil. vi. 5.12), the Roman people, the conqueror and lord of 
all nations. 

Omitto illàs omnium doctrinarum inuentricis Athénas (Cc. de 
Or. 1. 4.13), 7 ome that great inventress of every science, 
Athens. 

Anté mà consülem (Cic. Brut. 15.60), before 1 was consul. 


1059 When the logical connection is lost sight of, and the construc- 
tion is affected by the proximity of some connected word or idea, 
it is called attraction. * 


* Observe that the German is logically correct in giving no termina- 
tion to the adjective in the predicate. Still more logical would it have 
been to have given the adjective one fixed form under all circumstances, 
Cases and number and gender strictly belong to the substantive alone. 
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1060 . It is thus that the adjective or substantive in the predicate is 
made to agree with the substantive in the subject : as, 

JN. Vilo ét esse ét h&beri gratiis (Cic. de Fin. 11. 29.72), I wish 

both to be and to be thought grateful. 

Acc. Créditur Pythágórae auditorem fuissé Nümam (Ziv. xr. 

29), 4t is believed that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras. 

G. Captiuorum nümérus fuit septem milium ac dücentorum 

(Liv. x. 36), the number of prisoners was 7200. 

Messi clarum géntis Osci* (Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 54), Messio's glori- 
ous race was Oscan. 

JD. Vobis nécessest fortibus ulris essé (Liv. xx1. 44), you have 

no choice but to be brave. 

Fons áquae dulcis quoi nómén Aréthüsae'stt (Circ. 11. Verr. 
Iv. 53.118), a spring of fresh water the name of which is 
Arethusa. 

Vti militibtis exaequàtus cum impératoré lábos udlentibtis 
esset (Sal. Jug. c. 4), in order that the general’s taking 
an equal share in the labour might be gratifying to the 
soldiers. t 

Abl. Filio sud mágistro équítum creatd (Liv. rv. 46), his son 

having been appointed master of the horse. 
Consiilibus certidribus factis (Liv. 1v. 46), the consuis hav- 
ing been apprised. 

V. Rüfé mihi frustrà credite %mic8 (Catul. 77.1), Rufus in 

vain believed to be my friend. 
1061 An attraction of case and gender is seen at times with the 
relative: as, 

Raptim quibus quisqué pótérat elàtis, agmén impléuérat uiàs 
(Liv. 1. 29), hastily carrying off what each could, a line of 
people in motion had filled the roads. 

Animal hoc quem uócámüs hdmYnem (Circ. de Leg. 1. 7. 22), 
this animal which we call man. 

But the different examples of attraction are also given in their 
several places. 


* Some editors would make Osci here a nom. pl. 

+ For so we should read, and not Arethusa est. 

1 So again c. 84, Neque plebi militia uolenti putabatur ; Tac. Agr. 
18, Vt quibus bellum uolentibus erat; Macr. Sat. x. 7, Si uobis uolentibus 
erit. The idiom is possibly borrowed from the Greek : as, rw vrAm0ei ov 
BovAopev@ ny Tov A0nvaiv adiotacba, Thuc. 11. 9. This from Cortius. 
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1062 . Vno- one is used in the plural when a plural substantive con- 
stitutes a new unit.t 

Vni ex transrhénanis légatos mistrant (Caes. B. G. rv. 16), 
they were the only people of those beyond the Rhine who had 
sent ambassadors. 

Ex unis geminas mihi conficies nüptias (Ter. And. rv. 1. 50), 
out of one marriage you will make me a brace of marriages. 

Vnae atque altérae scálae commintitae (Sal. Jug. 60), first one 
and then another ladder was broken to pieces. 


1063  Sescento- stz hundred is often used vaguely for a very large 
number. 
In qué mult&% mólestá, discessus noster, belli péricülum, mili- 
tum impróbitas, sescent& praetéreà (Cc. ad Att. vr, 4. 1), 
in which there are many vexatious matters, our leaving the 
country, the danger of war, the violence of the soldiery, and 
a thousand things besides. 


1064  Mili- a thousand in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in 
the plural perhaps always a substantive. 

Mille &quites Gallia eodem uersa in Piinicum bellum hábuit 
(Lv. xxx. 17), Gallia lying in the same direction had a 
thousand horse as a protection against an attack from the 
Carthagumans, 

Quo in fundo facilé mille hóminum versabatiir (Cic. p. Mil. 
20. 53), on which land full a thousand men were engaged. 

Décem miliá t&lentum G&bin{6 sunt promissi (C?c. p. Rab. Post. 
8. 21), ten thousand talenta were promised to Gabinius. 


1065 . Ifa smaller numeral be added to the thousands, then the con- 
struction of an adjective is preferred : as, 
Philippei nummi duddécim mili quídringenti uiginti dud 
(Ziv. xxxix. 5), 12422 golden Philips. 


* Some remarks upon the construction of numerals have been made 
in the first part (§§ 253-272). 


T Thus, many human beings make up one people ; many letters of 
the alphabet go to a single letter or epistle. Sometimes the singular of a 
word happens not to be in use, and it may then be difficult to decide 
what was its meaning. Thus it is a question what was that meaning of 
castro- in the singular which caused its plural to signify * a camp.’ 
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But the genitive is still found at times : as, 
Philippeórum nummorum sédécim milik trécenti uiginti (Liv. 
XXXIX. 7), of golden Philips 16320. 


1065.1 An ordinal number is sometimes used elliptically, so as to im- 
ply an addition to the cardinal number immediately preceding : as, 
a. Where a nominative of an ordinal forms part of a predicate: 
as 
' Tà quótüs ess’ uélis rescribé (Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 30), be it yours to 
say how many you wish to be. 
Dic quótüs et quanti cüpfas cenàrá (Mart. x1v. 217), say what 
you wish to be the number to dine together, what the charge 
per head.* 


b. Where the ordinal is attached to one of the fractional divi- 
sions of the às ($$ 270, 272) : as, semis tertitis, contracted to ses- 
tertiüs, half of the third wnitt, meaning altogether 23. Thus, 

Trientem tertium pondo córónam auream dédit Ióui donum 

(T. Quintius ap. Fest. v. trientem), he gave as a gift to 
Jupiter a gold. crown weighing 2% lbs. 

Lignum bés altérum (est. ibid.), a log 20f inches in diameter, 

or more idiomatically, a 20-inch log. 

Quartus quádrans (est. ibid.), 31. 


c. With tantum «s much, expressed, or more commonly un- 
derstood : as, | 

Immo etiamsi 4lterum Tantim§ perdundumst, pérdam potius 
quam sinam (Plaut. Ep. 111. 4. 81), nay though I must lose 
as much again, lose it I will rather than permit this. 

Ex eddem sémine Slitibi cum décímo|| rédit, Slitibi cum quin- 
todécimo tit In Hétrürià. In Sybaritans dicunt étiam cum 
centensímo rédiré sdlitum (Varr. R. R. r. 14.1), from the 


* Compare the corresponding Greek phrase: orpormmyos qv EevokAeibqs 


veumTOos autos, Thuc. 1. 46; or jjpe09 mpeoBeutys Sexaros avros, Xen. Hist. 
Gr. 11. 2.17. 


T See note to § 1056. 


t More literally *12 feet broad.” The fuller phrase would be bessem 
alterum latum, or bess’ alterum I. 


§ Literally *a second as much.’ 


l| For cum decimo tanto, i.e. literally ‘with a tenth as much.’ The 
use of tantum ‘as much’ in the measure of crops is seen in Ziaut, Trin. 
It. 4. 129, Tribus tántis illi minus redit quam obséueris. 
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same seed there is in some lands a tenfold return, in others 
Jifteenfold, as in Hetruria. In the district of Sybaris they 
. say that the usual return 4s even a hundred for one. 

Ager (Leontinüs) ecficit cum octàuo, béne tit ágatur, uérum tit 
omnes di aditiuent, cum décümo (Cre. 11. Verr. 111. 47.112), 
a return of eightfold from the land of Lentini 4s satisfactory ; 
but t needs the united blessing of all the gods to bring about a 
return of ten for one. 

Frümentí màioré quidem parti Itáliae quando cum quarto 
respondérint uix méminissé possümüs (Col. irr. 3. 4), we 
can scarcely remember a time when corn, so far at least as the 
greater part of Italy «s concerned, gave a return of four for 
one. 


1066 ‘The distributive numerals are often used in pairs : as, 
Singülos singtili pópült lictores dédérunt (Liv. 1. 8), each of the 
(twelve) states provided one lictor. 
Quiná dén& iügéra 4gri dita in singülos p&édites sunt (Liv. 
xxxv. 40), fifteen jugers of land were given to every foot- 
soldier. 


1067 The particular distributive bino-, like g&mino-*, is often used 
of but two things when they match one another : as, 
Binos hibébat scyphos (Cie. 11. Verr. 1v. 14.32), he had a pair 
of cups. 
1068 The distributives bino-, trino-t &c. are used, like the plural 
of üno-, with plural substantives that have a singular sense : as, 


Quinis castris oppidum circumdédit (Caes. B. C. 1x1. 9), he sur- 
rounded. the town with five camps. 

Littéras reddidit trinàs (Cc. ad Att. xr. 17.1), she delivered 
three letters. 

Trinis c&éténis uinctus trahébatiir (Caes. B. G. 1. 53), he was 
being dragged along bound with three sets of chains.} 


* Duplici- in its original sense is used where the two things lie flat 
against each other, as duplices palmae, the joined hands in the act of 
prayer, and duplices tabellae *folded tablets.’ 

¢ Not lerno- nor singulo-. 

I Even in speaking of one person the phrases are tnicere catenas 
alicui, conicere in catenas, esse cum catenis, as indeed the English phrase 
is also plural. Hence in Hor. Od. 111. 4.80 we should probably read 
Trecenae Pirithoum cohibent catenae. 
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1069 ‘The poets occasionally use a distributive in place of the simple 
number, and that both in the plural and singular : as, 

Dispar septénis fistül& cannis (Ov. Met. 11. 682), an unequal 
pipe of seven reeds. 

Gurgité septénd ripidus maré submóuét amnis (Lucan, virt. 
445), with sevenfold flood the rapid river bids the sea with- 
draw. 

1070 The word sestertio-, which is strictly only a numeral, 23, is 
commonly used in reference to money, and in that sense signified 
originally 24 asses or lbs. of bronze ; but as the weight of Roman 
money decreased to a great extent, and silver coin came into use, 
sestertio- (or sestertio- nummo-, or nummo- alone) was eventually* 
the name of à small silver coin worth about 24d.t of our money, 
and was the ordinary unit of money. It is also used as an insig- 
nificant sum of money. 

Prétium constítütumst in módios singülos HSt III (Cic. rm. 
Verr. 111. 70.163), the price fixed was three sesterces the bushel. 

Sestertium sescent% quidraginta mili% déferri ad sé dómum 
iussit (Cc. p. Clu. 25.69), he ordered 640,000 sesterces to be 
carried down to his house. 

Ecquis est qui bin% Postiimi nummo sestertio eibi addici uélit ? 
(Cic. p. Rab. Post. 17. 45) £s there any one who would be 
willing to have the whole property of Postumus knocked down 
to him for a single groat ? 


1071 . A million sesterces fall short of 10,0007. Hence the numbers 
required, when the sesterce is the unit, soon became inconveniently 
large, and the only mode the Romans had of expressing numbers 
above 100,000 was by means of the numeral adverbs : thus, 

Accépi uiciens dücentá trigintà quinqué milii, quádringentos - 
septendécim nummos (Cic. xr. Verr. 1. 14.36), 7 received 
2,235,417 sesterces. 

Sestertium déciens centéní milii (Cic. 11. Verr. 1. 10. 28), one 
million sesterces. 


* Towards the close of the republic. 

-¢ This would make the denarius about 9d., which is slightly above 
the usual estimate. But our antiquarians commit the strange error of 
taking the average of existing denarii instead of the very largest for the 
standard, as though coins could have gained weight by time. 

f To be read perhaps sestertii terni ; but the Mss. have nearly all 
the mere symbols, See § 272. 
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1072 By way of brevity centéní milií was dropped with the adverbs, 
causing no ambiguity, because the adverbs could only be used with 
sestertium in this sense : thus, 


Sestertium quádringentiens abstülit (Cte. 11. Verr. 1. 10. 27), he 
carried off forty million sesterces. 

Et eum tu accussás íuàritiae, quem dicis sestertium uiciens 
uóluissé perdéré? (Cic. p. Flac. 33. 83) and do you accuse 
of avarice one who you say wished to throw away two million 
sesterces ? 


1073 Although sestertium as used with mili&d was in fact a genitive, 
it was found convenient to treat it as a neuter-substantive ; so that 
sestertiá* was used as a nom. or acc. pl, and signified so many 
thousand sesterces. 

Capit ille ex suis praediis sescená sestertia, égo centéna ex meis 
(Cic. Parad. vr. 3.49), yonder man draws, let us suppose, 
600,000 sesterces per annum from his estates, I 100,000 from 
Mine. 

1074 Similarly with the adverbs it was found convenient to give to 
sestertium a genitive and ablative singular. | 


Décem pondo auri et argenti ad summam sestertii d&ciens In 
aerarium rettülit (Ziv. xv. 4), he paid into the treasury ten 
pound weight of gold, and of silver to the amount of a million 
Sesterces. 

Néque in sestertio uiciens párum sé splendide gessit, néque in 
sestertid centiens affluentius uixit quam instituérat (JVepos 
in Attico 14), as his establishment was sufficiently handsome 
when his income was two million sesterces, so he lived with no 
greater luxury than at first when his income was ten millions. 


1075 The construction of pondot by weight or pound, and libra-m 
pound, in denoting weight, is very anomalous, the first having 


* The word sestertium (nom.) is sometimes said to have been a coin. 
There in fact was no such coin and no such word. There is perhaps 
something parallel to the anomaly mentioned in the text in the practice 
of declining the genitive cuius ofthe relative as though it had been an 
adjective. 


1 Pondo would appearto have been originally an ablative * by weight ;' 
libram, libras, seem inexplicable. But in Liv. 1v. 20 all the best Mss. 
have libra, which would admit a simple explanation ‘by the scales,’ and 
80, like pondo, come in a secondary sense to signify *a lb.’ 
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always the same form, the second being always an acc. singular 
or plural. 
Pátérae aureae fuerunt dücentae septuaginta sex libras ferme 
omnes pondo, argenti décem &t octó milia et trécentá pondo 
(Liv. xxvt. 47), there were 276 golden bowls al] about a pound 
in weight, and of silver bullion 18,300 dbs. 
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1076 The nominatives of the personal pronouns are not commonly 
used, because the terminations of the verb already express the 
notion ; but if there be any emphasis, then they are required. 

Quis tu hómo és ? (Ter. And. 1v. 1.11) who are you? 

Ego istum itiuénem dómi ténendum censeo (Ziv. xxi. 3), J for 
my part think that this stripling of yours should be kept at 
home. 

Natira tu illi pátér es, consiliis &go (Ter. Ad. 1. 2.46), by nature 
you are his father, as guardian I. 


1077 . Similarly he, she, it, they, if emphatic, must be prese by 
the proper pronoun, i-, ho-, isto-, or illo- (see below). 


1078 These nominatives appear however at times to be required 
when there does not seem to be any emphasis upon them. Thus, 
in repeating a person's words in surprise, it is usual to insert the 
omitted nominative : 
JM. Quid fécit? D. Quid illé fecérit ? (Ter. Ad. 1. 2.4) M. What 
has he done? D. What has he done, ask you ? 
Where the words what and done seem to require the special em- 
phasis. 
1079 So in confirming an assertion or answering a question, the 
nominative of the pronoun is required. 
Ego uéro ütar prorógàtioné diet (Cic. ad Att. x1rr. 43), yes, my 
friend, you are right, I shall avai myself of the postponement. 
Where the word shall is emphatic, not the pronoun. 


108C_ So again where quidem 7 zs true introduces a word preparatory 
to a séd but: as, 


Deindé tui müntcipes, sunt ill; quidem splendiídissümi hdmines, 
set támen pauci (Cie. p. Plane. 8. 21), then as to your fellow- 


townsmen, they are, I grant, men of the highest station, but 
Stil only few in number. 
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Orátóriás exercítütiones, non ti quidem réliquisti, sed philésd- 
phiam illis antépdsuisti (Cic. de Fato, 2.3), your exercises 
in oratory you have not abandoned, it is true, but you have 
given philosophy the preference over them. 

Nos scitó dé uétére illà nostra sententià prüpé iam esst depulsos, 
non nos quidem ut nostrae dignitàtis simüs obliti, séd üt 
hábeümus rítionem &líquando étiam sàálütis (C?c. ad Fam. 
I. 7.7), we, you must understand, have been almost weaned at 
last from those old opinions of ours, not indeed so far as to 
forget our dignity, but so as sometimes to take account of our 
safety also. 


1081 The singular tü and plural uos* being commonly translated by 
the same word you, it is often useful to insert some plural vocative 
or other phrase with the latter, so as to prevent ambiguity. 

Si quid est quod mea ópéra Spus sit uobis, ut ti plus uides, 
Münébo (Ter. And. 1v. 3. 23), of there be any thing in which 
you (and your young master) have occasion for my assistance, 
as you (Davus) understand matters better than I do, I wil 
stay. | 

1082 The use of a first person plural for the singular—mnos for égo, 
nostér for meüs—is occasionally met with in Latin, but more from 
a feeling of modesty than pride. See dicàmüs (Cic. p. leg. Man. 
16. 47), and cohortati stimtis—pdtuimtis—arbitrarém tir—ostendi- 
mjüs (Cte. de Div. r1. 1. 1). 


Se, suo-, &c. 

1083 . The reflective pronouns of the third person, both substantive 
and adjective, are variously translated according to the word they 
refer to. This word is commonly the nominative of the sentence : 
as 

” EK praedia Sliis cóluit, non síbi (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 17.49), 
these farms he cultivated for others, not for himself. 

Tum illá réiécit se in eum (er. And. 1. 1.108), then the other 
threw herself back into his arms. 

Iustitiá propter se est cólendá (Cic. de Off. 11. 12. 42), justice zs 
to be cultivated for rtself. 

Non sui conseruandi causs& profigérunt (C%ec. in Cat. 1. 3.7), 
ut was not to save themselves that they ran off. 


* The same ambiguity exists between the possessive adjectives /uo- 
and wostero-, and may be removed in the same way. 
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Suá quae narrat fácinora t (Ter. Haut. 11. 1.8) what doings of 
his own does he recount ? 

Vtne haec ignoraret suóm patrem ? (Ter. Ph. v. 6. 34) the idea 
of this woman not knowing her own father ! 

Alién& mélius diiüdicant, quam suá (7er. Haut. trt. 1.95), they 
judge better of other people's affairs than their own. 


1084 . S6 &c. and suo-, in a secondary sentence, may of course refer 
to the nominative or subject of that secondary sentence. They 
sometimes however refer to the agent of the main sentence, parti- 
cularly if the secondary sentence express something in the mind 
of that agent : as, 

Vir bónus nihil quoiquam quód in sé transférat détrahet (Cic. 
de Off. 111. 19. 75), a good man will not force any thing from 
any one to transfer tt to himself. 

Sentit inYmus sé ui sua, nón &liénà mduéri (Cic. Tusc. 1. 23.55), 
the mind feels that 4t is acted upon by a force of its own, not 
one from without.* 


1085 . Se &c. and suo- sometimes refer to a noun not in the nomi- 
native, if that noun be substantially the subject : as, 


A Caesire inuitort, s{bi ut sim légittis (Cc. ad Att. rr. 18. 3), 
L am invited by Caesar to be legate to him. 

Faustülo spes fuératt, régiam stirpem &pud se édticari (Ziv. 1. 
5), Faustulus had entertained the hope that the children at 
nurse in hes cottage were of royal stock. 


1086 Se &c. and suo- sometimes refer to nouns not in the nomina- 
tive, if placed near them : as, 


Furnium per sé uidi lübentissüme (Cic. ad Fam. x. 3.1), Fur- 
nius, so far as he himself ds concerned, I saw with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Rátio ét or&tió conciliat inter se hdminas (Cic. de Off. 1. 16.50), 
reason and speech unite men to one another. 


* In Caes. B. G. 1. 36, ad haee Ariouistus respondit &c., which 
chapter is all one sentence, there is much freedom in the use of these 
pronouns. Thus, in the last clause, quod sibi Caesar denuntiaret se 
Aeduorum iniurias non neglecturum, neminem secum sine sua pernicie 
contendisse,—sibi and secum refer to Ariouistus, se to Caesar, sua to 
neminem. 


T Equivalent to Caesar me inuitat. 
i Equivalent to Faustulus spem habuerat. 
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Suas res Syrácüs&nis restituit (Ziv. xx1x. 1), he restored to the 
Syracusans what belonged to them. 

Plicet Stoícis suó quamqué rem nómfne adpellaré (Cc. ad Fam. 
Ix. 22. 1), 4t is a law with the Stoics to call every thing by its 
own name. 

Magonem eum classé sua In Hispaniam mittunt (Ziv. xx111. 32), 
they send Mago with his fleet to Spain. 

Rédimendi sé captiuis copiam facéré (Liv. xxtt. 58), to give the 
prisoners an opportunity of ransoming themselves. 


1087 Intér sé is used with active verbs for se intér sé: as, 
Inter se adspiciébant (Cic. in Cat. 111. 5.13), they kept looking 
at one another, 


1088 . The possessive pronouns often denote what is favourable to the 
party, especially in connexion with nouns signifying time or place : 


as, 
Rédgo ut néque occasioni tuae désis, néqué suam occásionem 


hosti des (Ziv, xxix. 39), I ask you neither to be wanting to 
an opportunity favourable to yourself, nor to give to the enemy 
one favourable to him. 


1089 ‘The possessive pronouns are often omitted in Latin where they 
are expressed in English : as, 

Non dübiumst quin uxórem nolit fílius (Ter. And. 1. 2. 1), 
there is no doubt that my son is unwilling to marry. 

Et eri semper lénitas, uerébar quorsum euáderet (Zer. And. 1. 
2. 4), and my master's* constant gentleness, I was afraid what 
wt would end in. 

Lpso-. 
1090 /. Ipso- is used with the personal pronouns and other nouns to 
denote emphasis : 

Calpurnius custódià militari cinctüs extingultur; Priscus se 
ipsef interfécit (Zac. Hist. rv. 11), Calpurnius 48 sur- 
rounded by a guard of soldiers and put to death; Priscus 
slew himself. 

Fratrem suum, dein se ipsumt interfécit (Zac. Hist. 111. 51), 
he killed his brother, and then himself. 


* So in English we say ‘ master, father,’ &c. for ‘my master, my 
father.’ 
+ Observe the difference between these two phrases. 
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Triennio ipsó minor quam Antoniüs (Cc. Brut. 43. 161), exactly 
three years younger than Antonius. 

Ipsae défluébant córónae (Cc. Tusc. v. 21.62), the wreaths kept 
slipping down of themselves. 

Is, ét ipse Alpintis amnis, difficillfmus transitu est (Ziv. xxt. 
31), this, ctself too an Alpine river, is most difficult to cross. * 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1091 Ho-, isto-, illo-, are called demonstratives, because the speaker 
in using them points to the things he speaks of. 


Ho-is the demonstrative of the first person, and points to what 
is near me. 

Isto- is the demonstrative of the second person, and points to 
what is near you. 

Illo- is the demonstrative of the third person, and points to 
what is distant from both of us. 


1092 . Ho- this has the following uses: First, it points to something 
near the speaker : as, 
Set quid hoc? Puér hercle’st. Mülier, tu àpósuisti hunc ? 
(Ter. And. 1v. 4.2) but what is this (at my feet)? Faith, 
it’s a baby. Woman, was it you put this baby down here ? 
Hic uersus Plauti nón est, hic est (Serv. ap. Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 
16. 4), this verse ?s not Plautus’s, this is. 


10903 Hence hic hómo may mean égo, the speaker : as, 


Vah, sólus hic homost, quí sciat diuínitus (Plaut. Cure. 11. 1. 33), 
bah, your humble servant has not his match as a prophet. 


1094 . Secondly, ho- refers to present time : as, 

Ab illis hóminibüs ad hanc hóminum lübidinem ac licentiam 
me abdücis? (Cc. rr. Verr. 11. 90. 210) do you propose to 
draw me away from the men of those days to the self-indul- 
gence and intemperance of the present race ? 

Quid hoc pópülo obtinéri potest? (Cic. de Leg. m1. 16.37), 
what measure can be carried with such citizens as we have 
now-a-days ? 


,. * Whenever ipso- is used, the student should ask himself to what it 
is opposed. 
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1095 Ho- may also be used logically : First, at the beginning of a 
sentence referring to something immediately preceding : as, 

Est genus hominum, quí esse primos se ómnium rerám uolunt, 

Néc sunt—Hos conséctor (Ter. E. 11. 2. 17), there 4s, you must 

know, a class of people who will have it that they are first in 

every thing, but are not so— These are the game I hunt down. 


1096 Secondly, as a so-called antecedent to a relative, when placed 
after that relative: thus, 
Quam quisque norit ártem, in hac se exérceat (ap. Cic. Tusc. 
I. 18. 41), whatever art each knows, in that let him exercise 
himself. 
1097 Thirdly, when referring to what is coming : as, 
Quorum ópérum haec érat rátio (Caes. B. C. 1. 25), of these 
works the following was the plan. 
Hoc Snim6 scito omnis sinds ut mortem seruttüti antéponant 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 27), you must know that all men in thew 
senses have determined upon this, to prefer death to slavery. 


1098 Isto- that (connected with you) has the following uses: First, 
it points to something near the person spoken to: as, 
Istam quam hábés unde hábes uestem ? (Ter. E. 1v. 4. 98), that 
dress which you have got on, where did you get it from ? 
Ta tibi istas posthac comprimitd minis (Ter. Haut. 11. 3.29), 
you, sir, must keep those hands for the future to yourself. 


1099 . Secondly, isto- refers to the second person, though there is no 
pointing : as, 
S. Hocine agis annin? D. Ego uéro istuc (Ter. And. 1. 2.15), 
S. Do you attend to what lam saying or not ? D. Yes, sir, 
4 do attend to what you say. 


1100 —Isto- signifies in itself neither praise nor blame, neither love 
nor hatred. The context may imply one or the other : 

Bono Énfmo fac sis Sostrátá ; ét istam quod potes fac consdléré 
(Ter. Ad. 111. 5.1), keep up your spirits, Sostrata; and do 
your best to comfort your poor daughter there. 

Istuc est sipéré (Ter. Ad. 111. 3.32), there you show true wis- 
dom, sir. 

Video de istis qui sé pópülàris hibéri udlunt, Xbessé non n&emt- 
nem (Cic. in Cat. rv. 5.10), 7 perceive that of your would-be- 
thought friends of the peopte, u certain gentleman 4s absent 
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1101  Illo- yonder, distant, former, other, points to something .cora- 
paratively distant: as, 
Tolle hanc pátinam. Aufér illam offam porcinam (Plaut. Mil. 
Gl. 11. 1.164), take away this dish. Remove yonder rissole 
de porc. 
Set quis illic est procül quem uideo? (Ter. Ad. rrr. 3. 84) but 
who ts yonder man there, whom I see in the distance ? 


1102 Referring to something distant, though not visible: as, 

Ile suam semper égit uitam in étio, in conuiuiis (Ter. Ad. v. 
4. 9), my brother there has always passed his time in idleness, 
vn, society. 

1103  Illo-,like ho-, may be used logically ; that is, refer to the words 
of a sentence. When they are used together, ho- refers to the 
nearer word, illo- to the farther: as, 

Mélius de quibusdam 4cerbi inimici mérentur quam hi ámici 
qui dulces uidentür. Illi uérum, saepé dicunt; hi. nun- 
quam (Có. de Am. 24.90), biütter enemies deserve better of 
some persons than those friends who seem to be all sweetness. 
The former often speak the truth, the latter never. 


1104 Sometimes not the nearer word but the nearer* thing is marked 
by ho-, the more distant thing by illo- : as, 
Méliór est cert% pax quam spérat& uictoril. Haec in tua, illa 
in Deorum mánu est (Liv. xxx. 30), certain peace ts better 
than, hoped-for victory. The one (peace) ts in your own hands, 
the other (victory) in those of the gods. 


1105 A change of person is often marked by illo-, in which case the 
word other is often the best translation : as, 

Vercingetórix obuiam Caesíri préficiscittr. Ille oppidum Nó- 
uiódünum obpugnare instituérat (Caes. D. G. vir. 12), Ver- 
cingetoriz sets out to meet Caesar. The other (viz. Caesar) had 
begun to besiege Noviodunum. 

Aedlus luctantis uentos império prémit. Illi circum claustrá 
frémunt (Verg. À. 1. 56), Aeolus the struggling winds with 
sovereign sway restrains. They thus restrained around the 
barriers roar. 

* In this way are to be explained all those passages where i//o- is said 

to be referred to the nearer word, and ho- to the farther word: as, for 


example, in Liv. xxv. 29, where i//e and illius refer to Hiero as long 
dead, hic and huius to Hieronymus as only recently dead. 
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1106 Illo- also introduces something about to be mentioned, in op- 
position to what has been just mentioned : as, 


Horum égó sermóné non móuebiír. Illud, uéré dicam, mé 
móüuet, ábessá tris cohortis (Cc. ad Fam. ut. 6. 5), by what 
these men said to one another I was not annoyed. One thing 
however (I will be candid with you) does annoy me, and that 
1a, that three battalions are absent. 

Illud tibi proémittd, quicquid érit à té factum, id sénàtum com- 
probatirum (Cie. ad Fam. x. 16. 2), one thing I promise you, 
whatever you do, that the senate will fully approve. 


1107  Illo- expresses distance in time, past or future: first past time: 


as 
” Quid ille, ibi est MYléstus? (Ter. Ad. rv. 5.68) well, and that 
gentleman from Miletus you were speaking of, where is he? 
Hei mihl quàlís érat ? quantum miitatiis 4b ilo Hectóré qui 
rédit extiuiis indütüs Achilli (Verg. A. 11. 274), alas, what 
was he like? How changed from that Hector of other days 
returning clad in Achilles’ spoils / 
Ille ég6 libér, illé férox, ticui (Ov. Met. 1. 757), 7 once so free, 
so proud, was silent. 


1108 Hence illo- is applied to well-known personages of past times : 


as 
C. Séquár, tit institui, diuinum illum utrum. 


A. Plítonem utdelícet dicis. C. Istum ipsum, Attícá (Cic. de 
Leg. 111. 1.1), 

C. I will follow, as I have begun, that heaven-inspired man. 

A. You mean Plato, no doubt. C. The very same, Atticus. 


1109 Also to proverbs: as, . 
Verum illud uerbumst, uólgo quod dici solet, 
Omnis sibí "sse mélius malle quam álteri (Zer. And. 11. 5.15), 
Too true ?s the old saying in every body's mouth, 
All men wish better to themselves than to their neighbour. 


1110 . Ho-andillo- are used together to mark the connection of some- 
thing present with something past: as, 
Atat hoc illud est ; 
Hinc íllae lacrumae, haec illast misericórdia (Ter. And. 1. 1.98), 
Ah, ah! then, this explains that matter ; 
Hence alt that weeping, hence that sympathy. 
; R 
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1111  llo- is also applied to future time : as, 


Hic démtis Aenéae cunctis ddminabitir oris, 

Et nati natérum, et quí nascentür ib illis (Vérg. A. n. 97), 
Here shall Aineas’ house o’er every border rule, 

His children’s children and their children too. 


1112 . LOGICAL PRONOUNS. 
a. $-, €0-, &c. 
I-, eo-, &o., this, that, the, he, she, it, a, one, such, is never a 
demonstrative, and consequently it never takes the enclitic ce;* 
it always refers to some word or words in the context. 


1113 Commonly i- refers to a word preceding: as, 


Eunti mihi Antium, uénit obuiam tuos puér. Is mihi litt&rüs 
abs tà reddidit (Circ. ad Att. 11. 1. 1), as J was going to An- 
twm, there came across me your servant. This servant (or 
he) gave me a letter from you. 

Vnam rem explicibo eamqué maxtimam (Cie. de Fin. 1. 8. 28), 
one thing I will explain, and that the most important. 


1114 I- also refers to what follows : as, 


Id tibi affirmo te 1n istis mólestüs non diütius fütürum (Cc. 
ad Fam. rv. 13. 4), this 7 assure you of, that you will not be 
long in your present painful situation there. 


1115 . I-is often used as an antecedent to a relative, and then may 
often be translated by the words a, one, a man, &c., especially if 
a reason be implied : 


Si in eos quos spéramus nobis prófütüros, non dübitàmus con- 
ferre offíci& qualés in eos esst debemus qui iam profuérunt ? 
(Cc. de Off. 1. 15.48) if we do not hesitate to bestow our good 
offices on those by whom we hope to be benefitted, how ought we 
to behave towards those by whom we have already been bene- 
füted ? 

Hostís Spud maiores nostros is dicebátur quem nunc pérégrinum 
dicimüs (Cic. de Off. 1. 12.37), he whom we now call pere- 
grinus (foreigner) was called among our ancestors hostis. 


* The passage in Plautus (Merc, Prol. 91) is corrupt. See Bothe's 
edition. | 
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Minümeé conuénit ex eo ágró qui Caesáris iussü diuidatir, eum 
móuéri qui Caesáris bénificid sénator sit (C?c. ad Fam. x11. 
5. 2), «t às altogether inconsistent that a man who ts a senator 
by Caesar's favour should be ejected from land which 4s in 
course of distribution under Caesar's order. — 

Nam qué redibo ore 4d eam quam contémpserim 1 (Ter. Ph. v. 
7. 24) for with what face shall I go back to a woman whom Lf 
have thoroughly insulted ? 


1117 The relative clause often precedes, in which case this second 
pronoun is emphatic : 


Hoc qui admiratiir, is se quid sit uir bónus nesciré fáteatür 
(Cre. de Off. 111. 19. 75), of any one wonder at this, let that 
man confess that he knows not what a good man is. 

Non est consentaneum, qui métü non frangatür, eum frangi 
cüpiditàté (Circ. de Off. 1. 20. 68), st is an inconsistency for 
a man to be proof against fear, and then mot to be proof 
against temptation. 


1118 . I- is used before a relative in such a manner as to denote the 
belonging to a class, and is to be translated by such, the sort of 
person, one of those, the man to —, so — as to: thus, 


Néqué tu is es qui quid sis nescias (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12.6), nor 
are you the person not to know what you are. 


1119 In this sense i- is often followed by üt: thus, 


In eum res rédiit iam lécum, ut sit nécessum (7er. Haut. 11. 
3.118), matters are at last come to such a state that tt 4s neces- 
sary. 


b. gui-, quo-, &c. 


1120 ‘The relative quo- or qua- and qui- agrees like other adjectives 
with its noun if expressed : as, 


Intellexit diem instàré quo dié frümentum métiri 8portéret 
(Caes. B. G. 1. 16), he saw that the day was close at hand, 
on which day 4t was required that he should measure out the 
corn. 

Caussam dicit e& légé qua légé sénatores soli ténentür (Cic. p. 
Clu. 57. 156), he is making his defence under a law by which 
law senators alone are bound, 
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1121 In the sentences just given the noun is expressed twice over, 
This repetition is unnecessary ; and commonly the noun which 
Should accompany the relative is omitted, so that the relative 
agrees with the antecedent noun in number and gender, but has 
its case determined by its own clause : as, 

Ab réliquis principibus qui hanc temptandam fortünam non 
existimabant (Caes. B. G. vir. 4), by the other chiefs who 
thought that this risk ought not to be run. 

Intromissis équítibus, quós arcessendos ciirauérat (Caes. B. G. 
V. 56), horsemen having been let into the place, whom he had 
sent for. 

Adeunt pér Aeduos quórum antiquitiis grat in fidé ciuitas 
(Caes. B. G. vx. 4), they make their approach by means of 
the Aedui under whose protection the state had been from of 
old. 

Quid ués hanc miséram sectàmlni praedam, quibus lícet iam 
essé fortiinatissimis ? (Caes. B. G. v1. 35) why do you pursue 
this wretched booty, you who have it in your power now to be 
the most fortunate of men ? 

Aduersürios suds à quibus paulo ante érat eiectüs (Caes. B. G. 
vit. 4), his opponents by whom he had been a little before 
expelled. 


1122 The relative may have a different noun from the sentence to 
which it is attached : as, 

Erat lind plén&, qui dies máritimos aestus maximos efficéré 
consueuit (Caes. B. G. 1v. 29), st was full moon, which day 
usually makes the sea-tides the greatest. 

Cümae, quam Graeci tum urbem ténébant (Liv. rv. 44), Cumae, 
which city Greeks then occupied. 


1123 A very common construction consists of the relative and its 
so-called antecedent divided by the other words of the relative 
clause : as, 

H&bétis quam pétistis fácultàtem* (Caes. B. G. vr. 9, you have 
now the opportunity you sought. 


* Jn sentences such as these it is a common habit in modern printing 
to place the relative clause between commas, whereas the connection is as 
close as between an ordinary adjective and its noun. Indeed it is useful 
to translate such sentences in the exact order of the words: thus, *In 
the- which-followed winter;? * The-which-you-sought opportunity.’ 
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Ea quae sécüta est hiémé (Caes. B. G. 1v. 1), im the winter 
which followed. 

Ad eas quas diximus münitionés (Caes. B. G. rir. 26), to the 
fortifications which we have mentioned. 


1124 = In the first and last of the phrases just quoted the noun be- 
longs equally to both clauses. In the following it belongs to the 
relative clause : 

Quós in praesentià tribünos militum circum se hábébat, sé 
séqui iübet (Caes. B. G. v. 37), such tribunes of the soldiers 
as he had about him at the moment, he orders to follow him. 


1125 Thus, sometimes the noun of the main clause, more commonly 
that of the relative clause, is omitted. But ifthe noun be sepa- 
rated from the main verb by the relative clause, it sometimes 
takes its case from the relative clause, to which it is nearer: as, 


Pópulo ut placerent quás fecisset fabulas (Ter. And. prol. 3), 
that the plays he might write should please the people. 

Vrbem quam st&tuo uestrast (Virg. A. 1. 577), the city which 1 
am setting up is yours, 


1126 An antecedent is not always necessary : as, 


Néc &rat quod scribérem (Cc. ad Att. x11. 9), nor was there any 
thing to write. 

Asséquéré quod uis (Cic. ad Att. x1. 7.3), you will obtain what 
you wish. 

U&bébis quoi des littéras (Cic. ad Att. xx. 13. 5), you will have 
some one to send a letter by. 

lnteruénit énim quoi métuisti crédó né salud c&pite négàré 
non posses (C%c. Phil. 11. 38. 99), for there suddenly stepped 
forward one to whom you were afraid, I suppose, you could 
not say no without getting your head broken. 

Parté* quód íuebàs (Hor. Sat. 1. 1.94), having acquired what 
you longed for. 

Béne est cui Deüs obtülit parca quod s&tis est mánu (Hor. Od. 
III. 16. 43), "tis well with him to whom the Deity has offered 
with frugal hand what 4s enough. 

Dies deindé praestitütá cápYtalisquá poená qui non rémigrasset 
Romam singilos métü suo quemque Sbédientis fécit (Ziv. 


* Here quod auebas may be considered as a noun in the ablative. 
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VI. 4), a day was then named, and capital punishment hel 
out to any one who should not by that day have returned to 
Rome there to live, and this decisive measure made them all 
obedient, each individual being influenced by fear for himself. 

Praemia atque hónores qui militaré sécum udluissent propósuit 
(Liv. xxxi. 15), he held out rewards and honours to such as 
should be willing to serve under him.* 


1127 Such omissions fall for the most part under the four following 
heads: a. where the antecedent, if expressed, would be in the 
same case as the relative; 5. where the verb immediately precedes 
or follows, and thus shows the connection; c. short relative 
phrases, where the antecedent would be a nominative or accusa- 
tive; d. an antecedent dative before qui. 


1128 The relative in short phrases sometimes adapts its case to the 
main sentence : as, 
Quem uidébitur praeficiés (Cte. ad Att. vr. 3.2), you will place 
at the head of the business whom you think proper. 
Quo consuérat interuallo hostis séquitür (Caes. B. G. 1. 22), he 
follows the enemy at the interval he was accustomed to. 
Raptim quibus quisqué pótérat elatis (Liv. 1. 29), each hastily 
.. earrying out what he could. 


1129 When a relative referring to the preceding sentence is sepa- 
rated from its verb (or other governing word) by a conjunction or 
relative, it is convenient in the translation to substitute for the 
relative some proper form of the pronoun ‘he’ or ‘ this,’ with an 
English conjunction if need be : as, 

Quod postquam barbiri fitri ánYmaduerterunt (Caes. B. G. 11. 
15), but when the barbarians saw that this was being done. 
Quéd übi auditum est (Caes. B. G. rix. 18), and when this was 

heard. 


1130 When a relative is connected in meaning with two clauses, it 
generally adapts its case to the secondary clause, if that precedes 
the main clause : as, 


* See also examples under § 1226, and Liv. m1. 19. 6. 

+ This was probably at first owing to the similarity in sound between 
qui and cui or quoi, so that the case d would be virtually included in a ; 
and then extended to the plural. 


I The English often omit the relative, which however must always be 
supplied in translating into Latin. 
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Is énim fuéram, quoi* cum licéret maznós ex dtid fructus cá- 
péré, non dübiítàuérim mé gríuissümis tempestatibtis ob- 
uium ferré (Cie. R. P. x. 4.7), for I had been one, who having 
4t in my power to derive great advantages from repose, still 
did not hesitate to face the most fearful storms. 

Nam quid dé mé dicam, quoi iit omni& contingant quae udlo, 
lévàri nón possum ? (Cre. ad Att. x11. 23.4) for what should 
I say of myself, when, though every thing shoula befall me that 
I wish, still I could not be relieved ? 

Is quit albis àterné fuérit igndras (Cic. Phil. 11. 16. 41), one of 
whom you cannot say whether he was white or black. 

Quem nisi Siguntinum scélüs Égítàret, respícéret prófecto &c. 
(Ziv. xxt. 41), and if Heaven’s curse for his erimes at Sagun- 
tum had not been pursuing him, assuredly he would have looked 
back at £c. 


1130.1 When two relative clauses are combined (as by &, qué, &oc.), 
and the cases of the two relatives should strictly speaking be dif- 
ferent, the second may sometimes be omitted, when it would be a 
nominative or accusative: as, 

Bocchus cum péditibus quos Vólux adduxérat, néque in prioré 
pugna affuérant, postrémam Romandrum Éciem inuadunt 
(Sal. Jug. 101), Bocchus, with the infantry which Volua had 
brought up, and who had not been present in the preceding 
battle, attack the rear of the Roman army. t 


1130.2 The adjectives tali-, tanto-, and tót, as also the adverbs tam 
and tum, are used as antecedents to the respective relatives quali-, 
quanto-, quot, quam and quum. 


1131 The relative$ is often used in parentheses with the sense of 
the logical pronoun i- or eo- : as, 


* Rather than qui cum mihi liceret, &c. Hence probably we should 
read in Phil. 11. 7. 17, hoc wero ne P. quidem Clodius dixit unquam, quoi 
quia iure fui inimicus, doleo a te omnibus uitiis iam esse superatum. 


+ Had the ignoras preceded albus, the phrase would have been quem 
ignoras, &c. ^" 

1 Sometimes the proper case of i- is supplied in the second clause, 
as eos in Cic. de Clar. Or. 74. 258. 


$ So also the relative adverb wt is used for sic or ita in Ter. Ph. v. 2. 
9, Haud scio hercle (ut homost) an mutet animum, * 1 am only too much 
afraid faith (knowing the fellow’s character) he may change his mind.’ 
Compare Hec. 111. 5.10, Sic sum, ‘it is my way.” 
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Quod si mihi permisisses, qui metis ámür in te est, confécissem 
(C?c. ad Fam. vir. 2. 1), whereas if you had left this matter 
altogether to me, such is my affection for you, I should have 
settled 4t. 

Quod si fácit, quà impüdentiast (Cie. p. Rosc. Com. 15. 45), 2f 
he does this (and he has impudence enough to do $t), dc. 


1181.1 Logical pronouns,—and we here include, besides i- or eo-, all 
the pronouns so used, as ho- (§ 1095), illo- ($ 1103), and quo- 
(§ 1131),—are at times used in immediate agreement with a sub- 
stantive, where a genitive of the pronoun with rei might have been 
expected : as, « 

Hoe métü làtius uigiri prohibébat (Caes. B. G. v. 19), by the 
alarm which thence arose he prevented (the troops from) wan- 
dering about to any great distance. 

Haec quidem est perficilis defensio (Cic. de Fin. rrr. 11.36), 
the defence of this at any rate ts a very easy matter. 


1132 I-dem. 


I-dem same is employed in many constructions, the chief of 
which are the following : . 

Impéri nostri terràrumque illarum Ydem est extrémum (Cic. 
de Prov. Con. 13. 33), our empire and that country have now 
the same boundary. | 

Quaerttür idemné sit pertinacia et perséuérantiá (Cc. Top. 23. 
87), the question 1s, whether obstinacy and perseverance be the 
same thing. 

Ac&idémiciis & idem rhétór (C7c. N. D. u. 1.1), an academician 
and at the same time a professed speaker. 

Animus te erga est idem ac fuit (7er. Haut. 11. 3. 24), my feel- 
ing towards you 18 the same as it was. 

Idem abeunt qui uénérant (Cie. de Fin. 1v. 3.7), they go away 
the same that they came.* 

Eodem lóco rés est quasi e& pécüniá legatá non esset (Cic. de 
Leg. 11. 21. 53), the matter stands in the same position as if 
the said money had never been left. 

Idem négas quidquam certi possé répériri, idem t8 compérissé 
dixisti (C?c. Acad. Pr. 11. 19.63), on the one hand you say 


* With their opinions unaltered. 
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that nothing certain can be found by man, and yet on the other 
hand you also said that you had discovered so and so. 

Néque ego Élítér accepi; intellexi timén idem (C?c. ad Fam. 
1x. 15. 3), nor did I take st otherwise ; I saw however at the 
same time dc. 


1133 The construction with a dative or with cum belongs to the 
poets and the later writers: as, 


Eodem mécum páítré génitiis (Zac. Ann. xv. 2), sprung from the 
same father as myself. 

Inuitüám qui seru&t, idém fácit occidenti (Hor. ad Pis. 467), 
who saves a man against his will does the same as one who 
kills him. 
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1134 The use of the interrogative pronouns qui-, ütéro- d&c. falls 
under thé two heads of direct* and indirect questions; the former 
having commonly the indicative,t the latter nearly always the 
subjunctive : as, 


Direct questions : 

Quis tu es? (Ter. And. 1v. 1.11) who are you? 

Quid igitur sibi uolt p&tér? (Ter. And. 11. 3. 1) what does my 
father mean then ? 
Indirect questions : - 

Quid rétineat per té méminit, non quid àmisérit (C?c. p. Deiot. 
13. 35), he remembers what he retains through you, not what 
he has lost. 

Qualis sit ánífmüs, ipse 4nimus nescit (Cic. Tusc. L 22. 53), 
what sort of thing the soul da, the soul itself knows not. 


* In the direct question the English language puts the nominative 
after the verb or its auxiliary, except indeed when the question is about 
the nominative itself and begins with * who,’ * which,’ or ‘ what.’ Secondly, 
an interrogative pronoun or particle commences the sentence, unless in- 
deed the question be about the act itself, in which case the verb or its 
auxiliary comes first. Thirdly, the mark of interrogation (?) is placed at 
the end of the sentence. On the other hand, the indirect interrogative is 
always attached to some word or phrase, generally to a verb. Secondly, 
the nominative, as in ordinary sentences, always precedes its verb. Thirdly, 
it is not entitled to the mark of interrogation. 


T See below. 


E 
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Both : - 

Quid factüri fuistis? Quamquam quid factüri fu&ritis dübItem, 
cum uideam quid fécéritis? (Cc. p. Lig. 8. 24) what would 
you have done? And yet am I to doubt what you would have 
done, when I see what you actually have done ? 


Both: 


Quid nune fiet? Quid fiat régas? (Ter. Ad. 11. 1.1) what will 
become of us now ? What will become of us, ask you ? 


1135 A question is sometimes asked with a participle dependent 
upon the main verb, in which case it is commonly necessary for 
the English translator to substitute a verb for that participle, and 
at the same time to insert a relative before the original verb : as, 

Vndé pétitum hoc in mé i&cis? (Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 79) whence didst 
thou get this stone (which) thou throwest at me ? 

Quibus mos undé déductiis Amazonia sécüri dextràs Sbarmet, 
quaeréré distüli (Hor. Od. 1v. 4.18), but whence derived the 
custom which with Amazonian axe equips their arm, I ask 
not now. 

Cogttàté quantis liboribus fundàtum impérium, quanta uirtüté 
stíbilitam libertàtem ün& nox paen$ délérit (C?c. in Cat. 
Iv. 9. 19), consider what labour was employed to found that 
empire, what valour to establish that liberty which a single 
night has almost annihilated. 


1136 Occasionally two questions are included in one sentence, and 
require to be separated in the translation : as, 

Nihil iam &liud quaeréré débétis, nisi ütér ütri insidias fécérit 
(Circ. p. Mil. 9. 23), you have now nothing else to inquire into 
but this, which of the two plotted against the other’s life, which 
had his life so endangered. 

Cétér6rum misérabilidr 6ratio fuit comméméorantium ex quantis 
Spibus qué reccidissent Karthaginiensium rés (Ziv. xxx. 
42), the language of the reat was still more affecting, as they 
duelt upon the powerful station from which, and the low depth 
to which the state of Carthage was fallen. 


1137 . It may be observed, that the Latin language employs the in- 
direct interrogation much more frequently than the English, which 
often prefers a mere relative with an antecedent substantive, or a 
substantive alone: as, 
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Nune quid ízendum sit considératé (Cic. p. leg. Man. 2. 6), 
consider now the business which you have to transact. 

Non sum praedicatiirus quantàs ill res dómi militiaequé ges- 
sérit (Cc. p. leg. Man. 16. 48), 7 am not going to proclaim 
the greatness of his achievements at home and abroad. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, &c. 


1138 The simple qui- any is an enclitic,* and cannot occupy the 
first place in.a sentence. 

Omniá semper quae mágistrátüs illó dicet, sécundis auribus, 
quae ab nostrüm qué dicentür aduersis acc{piétis ? (Liv. v1. 
40) will you always receive with a favourable ear what those 
magistrates say, and with an unfavourable ear what 4s said 
by any of us ? 

1139 The use of this word is frequent in sentences beginning with 
the relative or relative adverbs, and after si, nisi, né, num : as, 

Iam illis prémissis standum non est, quae coactás quis métü 
promisit (Circ. de Off. 1. 10. 32), lastly, there is another class 
of promises which are not binding, viz. those which one makes 
under the compulsion of fear. 

Qué quis uersütior est, hoc inuisior (C?c. de Off. 11. 9. 34), the 
more crafty a man is, the more ts he disliked. 

Vbi sémél quis péiérauérit, ei crédi posteà non óportet (Cic. p. 
Rab. Post. 13. 36), when a man has once forsworn hunsel/, 
he should not afterwards be believed. 

Nam quód éléquentiae uestigium apparet ? (Cic. de Or. I. 9. 
37) is there any trace of eloquence to be seen ? 

Hábent légibus sanctum, si quis quid dé ré publica fama ac- 
cépérit, iti ad migistratum déférat, néué cum quo lio 
comminicet (Caes. B. G. vr. 19), they have $t provided for 
by law, that if any one hear any thing by report on matters 
of state, he shall lay it before the authorities, and not com- 
munacate tt to any other person. 

S1 qui gréuidré uolnére accepto équó décidérat, circumsistébant 
(Caes. B. G. 1. 48), whenever any one at all severely wounded 
fell from his horse, they formed around him. 


* This of course does not prevent the compounds siqui-, nequi-, &c. 
from being emphatic. 
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1140 In the phrases with si-qui-, the main sentence has no connect- 
ing pronoun, the si-qui- clause itself performing the office of a 
noun : as, 

Si quid est pübüli* obruunt nYués (Jiv. xxr. 37), what fodder 
there is, 48 burved under the snow. 


1141 Aliqui- some, any, is always emphatic, and is opposed to such 
words as all, much, none: as, 

Vnum aliquem nominaté (Cic. p. Clu. 66. 185), name some one 
or other. 

Si nós 4d álíquam Élícüius commódi Élíquando récüpérandi 
spem fortüná róseru&uit, mintis est erratum à nobis (Cre. 
ad Fam. xiv. 4. 1), 4f fortune has reserved us for any chance 
(however small) of recovering at any time (however distant) 
any thing desirable (in the slightest degree), then our error 
has been less. 

Est istuc quidem liquid, sed néquaquam Yn istd sunt omnis 
(Cie. de Sen. 3.8), what you say is, I grant, something, but 
at by no means includes the whole. 

Si uis esse Aliquidt (Juv. 1. 74), if thou wishest to be somebody 
in the world. 


1142 The substantive? qui-quam and adjective ullo- signify any (if 
only one, and no matter what that one may be), and are used in 
negative, interrogative, conditional and comparative sentences: 
as 

' Sitn& s¥ciis nemo quidquam tàlé conatitir (Cc. de Am. 12. 42), 
without companions no one attempts any such thing. 

Idcirco cíptte et sitperciliis est rasis, ne ullum pilum utri bóni 
h&béré dicatür (Cic. p. Rosc. Com. 7. 20), he goes with his 
head and his eyebrows shaved, that he may not be said to have 
a single hair of respectability about him. 

Et quisquam lindnis nümén Sdoret Praetérea? (Virg. A. 1. 52) 
and is any one after this to worship the divinity of Juno ? 


* Thus, si quid est pabuli may be considered to be the accusative case 
after the verb obruunt. 

+ So Juvenal, if we may trust the best and the majority of the Mss. 
(Madvig.)—Cicero uses both sum aliquis and sum aliquid. 

T Qui-guam however is at times an adjective, and u//o- at times a 
substantive, in speaking of persons: as, gui-quam, Ter. Haut. 1. 1 29, 
Plaut, Ps. 11. 2. 62 ; ullo-, Caes. B. G. 1. 8. 8, Liv. v. 40, Cic. ad Fam. 
X111. 26.1. 


1143 


1144. 
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Num censés ullum Snimal, quod sanguinem h&beat, s{né corde 
essé poss? (Cic. de Div. 1. 52. 119) now do you think that 
any animal that has blood can exist without a heart ? 

Si ullá mea ápád té commendatio uáluit, haec ut uáleat rogo 
(Cic. ad Fam. xir. 40), if any recommendation of mine ever 
had weight with you, I beg that this may. 

Quamdiü quisquam érit, qui té défendére audeat, ulués (Cic. 
in Cat. 1. 2. 6), as long as there is a single living being who 
dares to defend you, you shall live. 

Cuiuis potest accidere, quod cuiquém potest (Syr. ap. Sen. de 
Trang. An. 11), that may happen to every one, which may 
happen to any one. 

Nihil est exitiosius ciuitatibus quam quidquam &gi per uim 
(Cic. de Leg. 11. 18. 42), nothing ts more pernicious to a state 
than that violence should be resorted to in any thing. 


Qui-piam is used like Álíqui- :* 

Quaeret quispiam (C%c. in Rull. 1r. 8. 20), some one will ask. 

Forsitin Sliquis íltquando éiusmddi quidpiam fécérit (Cic. 11. 
Verr. 11. 32. 78), perhaps some one will some time or other 
have done something of this kind. 

Pécüniam si quoipiam fortüna ádemit, aut si Álícüiüs éripuit 
iniürií, tímen consolàtür hónestás égestàtem (Cie. p. 
Quinct. 15. 49), if money be taken from any one by misfor- 
tune, or wrested from him by the violence of some one, still 
integrity 1s a consolation to poverty. 


Qui-uis and qui-lübet any you please are universal affirmatives, 


and may often be translated by every one :T as, 


Abs quiuis hóminé bénificium accípéré gaudeàs (Ter. Ad. 11. 
3. 1), one would be glad to receive a favour from any one. 
Mihi quiduis sit est (Plaut. Mil. Gl. ur. 1.155), for me any 

thing is enough. 
Non cuiuis hümini contingit ádirá Corinthum (Hor. Ep. 1. 17. 
36), dt is not every man’s lot to visit Corinth. 


* Except that it has never the meaning of ‘something important,’ 


which a/iqui- often has. 


+ A superlative may often be substituted for them; as for example 


in the following sentences : * the greatest stranger,’ ‘the least quantity,’ 
‘only the most fortunate.’ 
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Quem séquar? Quemlübet, módo íliquem (Cc. Acad. Pr. r1. 
43. 132), whom am I to take for my guide? Any body you 
please, provided tt be somebody. 


1144.1 Qui-qué (N. quisqué) every, all taken each by itself, is opposed 
to ünluerso- all united as a whole. See examples under § 1057, a, 
b, c.* 

1145 . Qui-dam some is used both generally, and in reference to par- 
ticular objects which we either cannot or do not choose accurately 
to define. Hence it is often employed to soften some strong me- 
taphor or epithet : 


Sed sunt quidamTt it& uóce absóni üt In orátórum nümérum 
uéniré non possint (Cic. de Or. 1. 25. 115), but there are in 
act some of so unmusical a voice that they can never be ad- 
mitted into the number of orators. 

Accurrit quidam, notás mihi nomtné tantum (Hor. Sat. 1. 9.3), 
there runs wp a certain person known to me by name alone. 
Néqué pugnas narrat, quod quidami fácit (7er. E. 111. 2. 29), 

nor does he talk of his battles, as a certain person does. 

Hábet énim quendam ácüleum contüméliá quem p&ti utri boni 
difficilltimé possunt (Cc. 11. Verr. 111. 41. 95), for insult has 
in fact a sort of sting in tt, which a gentleman can with the 
greatest difficulty endure. 

Fuit énim mirificus quidam in Crasso püdór (Cre. de Or. 1. 26. 
122), for there was in fact in Crassus a bashfulness I had 
almost called astounding. 


1146 Qui-cunqué is commonly an adjective, and is used in three 
ways (of which however the first is by far the most common): a. 
as every one who, in the same way as the ordinary relative is used ; 
6. without any antecedent, but so as to admit the insertion of such 
words as no matter before the who ; c. in the sense of some one or 
other, the best I can. 

a. Quód érit cumqué uisum, Agés (Cie. de Fin. rv 25. 69), 
whatever you think proper, you will do. 

6. Quocunque in lócó quis est, idem est ei senstis (Cic. ad Fam. 
vi. 1. 1), wherever a person vs, his feelings are the same. 


* See also § 349, 
+ Here Cicero has no particular persons in view. 
1 Here there is a particular person in view, viz. the braggart Thraso. 
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c. Quae sinari pdtérunt, quácunqué* rationé sinabd (Cic. in 
Cat. 11. 5. 11), what parts admit of being healed, I will heal 
in the best way I can. 


1147 = Qui-qui-t is commonly a substantive, and is used chiefly in 
the sense of no matter who, &c.; but at times as a relative in 
grammatical connection with the main clause: 


Ago gratias, quoquo Énímo facts (Cie. Phil. 1r. 13. 33), Z thank 
you, no matter with what feeling you do tt. 

Quicquid auctdritaté possum, Yd omné tibi pollicedr (Cc. p. 
leg. Man. 24.69), whatever power I possess in my name, 1 
promise you the whole of it. 


1148 The chief constructions of Zlio-£ one, some, other, are the fol- 
lowing : 

Aliüd est málédicére, Slitid accussaré (Cc. p. Cael. 3. 6), zt 2s 
one thing to abuse, one to accuse. 

Quae minus tüta grant, Áli& fossis, 41i% uallis, 41i% turribus 
miniébat (Ziv. xxx11. 5), the parts which were less protected, 
he was fortifying, some with ditches, some with palisades, 
some with towers. 

Ipsi inter se áliis álii prosunt (C?c. de Off. 1. 7. 22), icd them- 
selves mutually assist one another. 

Mé quótidie áliüd ex álio impédit (Cie. ad Fam. rx. 19), for 

. myself; one thing after another hinders me every day. 

Equites íli álià dilapsi sunt (Liv. xxiv. 43), the cavalry slipped 
off, some by one route, some by another. 

Iussit ílios alibi fódéré (Lov. xvrv. 33), he ordered them to dig, 
some 4n one place, some in another. 

Quótannis álium atque álium ddminum sortiuntür (Lv. xxx1. 
29), they take the chance of the lot every year, first for one 
master, then for another. 

Timed ne Aliud crédam atque &liud$ nuntiés (7er. Hec. v. 4.4), 


* Potero might have been inserted, 


1 The use of qui-qui- in the sense of qui-que is very rare, at any rate 
in the best writers. 

I That a/io- did not originally mean difference is shown by the fact 
that a/iqui- is connected with it, and that its other derivative a/fero- in 
itself never signifies difference. 


§ This shows the way in which atgue alone came to be used after a/io-. 
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Lam afraid that I am giving credit to one thing, and you 
asserting another. 

Longe Éli& nobis ac tü scripséras nuntiantür (Cic. ad Att. x1. 
10. 2), the accounts brought to us differ widely from what you 
write. 

Non áliás essem atqué nunc sum (Cre. ad Fam. 1. 9.21), 7 
should not have been a different person from what I now am. 

Lux longe &liast, sdlis et* lychnorum (Ce. p. Cael. 28.67), there 
és a wide difference in the light of the sun and of a lamp. 

Lütàtio quae 811% res quam céléritas uictóriam dédit? (Liv. 
xxit. 14) what else but rapidity gave Lutatius the victory ? 

Quid énim Sliud quam admónendi essétis ut morem traditum 
à pátribus seruarétis? (Liv. xxir. 60) for what else would 
there have been to do but to remind you of the duty of main- 
taining a custom handed down by your fathers ? 

Quid est dicére áliud, Quia indignos uestra udluntaté creatüri 
nón estis, nécessítátem uobis creandi quos non uoltis im- 
ponam ? (Ziv. vi. 40) what ts this but to say: Since you will 
not willingly elect unworthy persons, 1 will impose on you the 
necessity of electing those whom you do not like ? 

Régauit, numquid &liud ferret praetér arcam (C$. de Or. 11. 
69. 279), he asked whether he was carrying any thing else be- 
sides a chest. 


Altéro- is used in the following constructions, being ae 

limited to one of two, or the second of many : 

Quorum altér exercitum perdidit, alter uendidit (C?c. p. Planc. 
35. 86), of whom one has lost, the other has sold an army. 
Altérrt dimicant ; altéri uictorem timent (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 3. 
4), the one party stake all upon war, the other look with terror 

to the conqueror. 

Miluo est quoddam bellum quasi nàtüràlé cum coruo; ergo 
altér altériüs ouá frangit (Cc. N. D. 11. 49.195), between the 
kite and the crow there ts, as it were, a sort of natural war ; 
consequently each breaks the other's eggs. 

Altérit altérós Álíquantum attriuérant (Sal. Jug. 79), each 
nation had considerably reduced the power of the other. 


* When et or que are used in these phrases, the things compared are 
brought together. A pause too should precede. .4/que is not so limited. 


1 See the note to $ 324. 
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Vterqué nümérus pléniis, altér altéra dé caussa hábétür (Cic. 
Somn. Sc. 2), both numbers are accounted full, the one for 
one reason, the other for another. 

Omnes quorum in altérius mini uiti pdsitast (Cic. p. Quinct. 
2.6), all those whose lives are in the hands of another. 

Tai nunc éris altér &b illo (Virg. Buc. v. 49), thou shalt now be 
next after him. 

Ad Brütum nostrum hos libris altéros quinqué mittémtis (Cic. 
Tusc. v. 41. 121), we shall send to our friend Brutus this 
second. set of five books. 

Altérum tantum équitibus diuisit (Ziv. x. 46), he gave to each 
horse-soldier as much again. 


1149.1 Némón- no man, no one, though properly a substantive, is 
found with appellations of persons, as némo cius no c?ttzen, némo 
Romànüs no Roman, némo quisquam no one whatever, where how- 
ever ciuis, Rómànüs, quisquam, may be regarded themselves as 
adjectives. In place of the genitive and dative nulliüs and nulli 
are preferred. 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


1150 The pronominal adverbs,* especially by the old writers, were 
often used as adjectives in connection with nouns: as, 

Téque ibidem peruoluam in lüto (Ter. And. 1v. 4.38), and I 
will give you a good rolling in the same mud. 

Quid ég6 nunc íágam nisi in angülum &líquo ábeam ? (Zer. Ad. — 
v. 2.9) what am I to do now, but take myself off into some 
quiet corner ? 

Venit meditátus &licunde ex soló loco (Ter. And. 11. 4.3), he is 
just come, after conning his lesson, from some solitary place. 

Modo quándam uidi uirginem hic uiciniaet (Ter. Ph. 1. 2. 45), 
J just now saw a maiden in this neighbourhood. 

Quo tenditis inquit; Qui génüs; undé dómo (Virg. A. vii. 
113) whither haste ye, says he; who by race; from what home ? 

Indidern ex Achaia driundi (Ziv. xxv. 15), sprung from the same 
Achaia. 

Indídemne ex Ameria? (Cic, p. Rosc. Am. 27.74) what from 
the same Ameria ? 

* Those forms of course being selected which accord with the relation 


of place expressed in the accompanying phrase. 


+ Hic uiciniae, both datives. See $ 952. Nay in Plaut. Mil. 11. 3. 2, 
hic proxumae uiciniae, for so the Palimpsest and Mss. C. D. 
8 
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115t The relative adverbs, like the relative itself, are often uscd 
without an expressed antecedent : as, 

Pergam quo coepi hoc itér (Ter. Hec. 1. 2.119), 7 will continue 
this journey of mine to the place I started for. 

Si rém seruassem, füit ubi negótiosus éssem (Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 
38), of I had. saved my money, I should have had something 
to employ myself upon. 

Est, dis gratia, inde haec fiant (Ter. Ad. 1. 2.41), there 1s, 
thanks to the gods, the wherewithal to do this. 

Vagari quà uélit (Cic. de Or. 1. 16. 70), to wander along what- 
ever road he pleases. 


1151.1 The adverbs of all pronouns used logically, especially those 
connected with the relative, may refer to antecedents of any 
gender or number, so that undé, for example, stands for &b or ex 
qué, quà or quibüs, quo for in or ad quem &c., übi for in qué 
&c.: as, 

Omnibüs undé pétitiir, hoc consili dédérim (Cc. ad Fam. vit. 
11. 1), to all defendants in a suit I would give this advice. 

Pótest figri, üt Is undé te audissé dicis, iratus dixérit (Circ. de 
Or. 11. 70. 285), it may be that the person from whom you 
say you heard 4t said so in anger. 

Néqué praeter t8 quisquam fuit, übi nostrum ius contra illos 
obtinérémüs (Cte. p. Quinct. 9.34), mor was there besides 
you any one before whom we could maintain our right against 
them. 

Hómo Épüd eos qué 86 contülit gratidstis (C?c. 11. Verr. 1v. 18. 
38), a man of influence among those to whom he betook him- 
self. 

Omnix quà uisás érat constrata armis (Sal. Jug. 101), all the 
ground along which the eye could see was bestrewn with arms. 


VERB. 


Prrsons, NUMBER, &c. 
1152 The verb agrees in number and person with the agent (or no- 
minative), and where it contains a participle, in gender also. 


1152.1 Where there are two nominatives to a verb, the verb either, a. 
adapts itself to both, taking the plural form; or, 4. to the nearer 
nominative. 
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a. Haec néque égo néqué tii fecímüs* (Ter. Ad. 1. 2. 23), true, 
neither I nor you ever acted thus, 

Castór et Pollux ex équis pugnàré uisi sunt (Cic. N. D. ir. 2.6), 
Castor and Pollux appeared fighting on horseback. 

b. Et tu ét omnés hdmines sciunt (Cc, ad Fam. x11. 8.1), you 
and all men know. 

Sénàtus pópülusqué Romanis intellégit (Cic. ad Fam. v. 8. 2), 
the senate and people of Rome perceive. 

Emissae ed cohortes quattuür et C. Annius praefectüs (Sai. 
Jug. 77), there were sent out to that place four battalions and — 
C. Annius as governor. 


1152.2 But of course when the compound sentence does not admit of 
being broken up into separate parts, a plural verb is required : as, 
lis ét iniüriá nàtürà diiüdicantür (Cic. de Leg. 1. 16.44), right 

and wrong are naturally distinguished from each other. 


1152.3 The second person, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
where we might also say ‘a man.’ (See $ 1224.) 


1152.4 The third person plural, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
especially with the adverb uolgo promiscuously: as, aiunt they say, 
férunt they carry the news about, they report. 


1152.5 The compound tenses formed with fu- are rarely used. When 
found beside those with és- they denote more forcibly precedence 
in point of time: as, 

Léges, quum quae làtae sunt, tum uero quae promulgatae fué- 
runt (Cc. p. Sest. 25. 55), both those laws which were passed, 
and above all those which (though never passed) were duly 
advertised. 

Arm& quae fixa in pariétibus fuérant, ea hümi sunt inuentá 
(Cic. de Div. 1. 34.74), arms, which had previously been fixed 
up on the walls, were found on the ground. 

Néque &liter Carnütés interficiendi Tasgetii consilium fuissé 
captüros, néque Eburónés ad castrá uentüros essé (Caes. B. 
G. v. 29), but for this (he said) neither would the Carnutes 
have conspired (as they had done) to put Tasgetius to death, 


* Tt need scarcely be noticed that ‘we’ has a twofold meaning, includ- 
ing with the first person sometimes the second person—ego et tu, ego et 
uos; sometimes the third, ego et hic. So also ‘you’ may include several 
persons addressed together, /u et tu; or may denote ‘ you’ and ‘he,’ * you’ 
and ‘they,’ &c, 
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nor would the Eburones have been marching qas they then. 
were) to the camp. 


1152.6 Fórem &c.is used in compound tenses by many writers* pre- 
cisely as essem is. 4 


1152.7 The compound tenses made up of fu- with the participles in 
iüro and endo are used only in hypothetical phrases: see $$ 709 
to 721, and 1214. 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


1152.8 The indicative is employed in affirming, denying, and asking 
questions. The chief uses of this mood and its several tenses have 
been already stated.t Moreover, it is evidently sufficient to point 
out the cases where the other moods are required. Hence all fur- 
ther remark upon the indicative is nearly superfluous. However, 
it may still be useful to draw special attention to those cases where 
error is not uncommon. 


1153 Conditional sentences may be divided into two general heads : 
1. those which put an imaginary case, the non-existence of which 
is implied in the very terms, and which are here called hypothe- 
tical, such as, ‘If he were here, he would tell us,’ or * If I had 
been ill, I should have consulted the physician ;' in which cases 
it is clearly implied that * the person spoken of is not present,’ that 
‘I was not ill.’ 2. Those suppositions which may be the fact or 
not, so far as the speaker professes to know, as, ‘ If I receive the 
letter, I will forward it. This distinction being understood, it 
may be stated that conditional sentences of this second class have 
nearly always the indicativet in Latin in both clauses, although 
the English language may have the subjunctive : thus, 

Erras si id credis (Ter. Haut. 1. 1.53), you are mistaken uf you 
believe that. 

Perficiétur bellum, si urgémiis obsessos (Liv. v. 4), the war will 
be finished, if we at once press the besieged. 

Si quód érat grandé uas, laeti adférébant ; si mintis éiusmédi 
quippiam uénari pótuérant, illá quidem certé pro lépuscülis 
cipiébantur, pítellae pátérae türibülá (C?c. 1r. Verr. Iv. 


* As Sallust, Livy, and the poets, but not Cicero, 
T See $8 451-478 and 575-591. 
+ But see below. 
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21. 47), 2f any great vessel fell in their way, they brought tt 
to him with joy ; but if they were unable to run down any 
thing of that sort, then at any rate they would catch him as a 
sort of leveret, a plate, a chalice, a censer. 

Apud mé siquíd érít éiusmódi, me imprüdente érit (Cic. ad 
Att. 1. 19.10), in my writings, if any thing of the kind exist, 
4 will exist without my knowledge. 

Si qui aut priuatiis aut pdpiiliis eorum décrétd non stétit, sí- 
crificiis interdicunt (Caes. B. G. vr. 18), if any party, 
whether an individual or a state, abide not by their decision, 
they forbid them the sacrifices. 

Sét si tu negáris ducere, ibi culpam in te transferet (Zer. And. 
11. 3. 5), but of you refuse to marry, then hell throw the blame 
On you. 

Gratissimum mihi fécéris, si id eum ultro uénéris (Cic. ad 
Fam. vit. 21), you will greatly oblige me tf you will make 
the first move and call upon him.* 


1154 Often the indicative mood is in the clause of condition, fol- 
lowed by an imperative, or a subjunctive used as an imperative : 
as 

' S1 me diligis, postridié kilendàrum coena ípüd mé (Cic. ad 
Att. Iv. 12), as you love me, dine with me on the second. 

Si quicquam inuenies mé mentitum, occidito (Ter. And. v. 2. 
22), of you find that I have told any falsehood, kill me. 

Si itást, facturus Gt sit officiim suum, Faciat; sin aliter de 
hác re est eius senténtia, Respóndeát mi (Ter. Ad. 11. 5.4), 
of the fact be that he will do his duty, why let him do it; but 
Vf his purpose in this matter be otherwise, then let him give 
me an answer. 


1155 The indicative mood may be used without si as a condition or 
supposition : thus, 


Négat quis,t négo ; ait, aio (Ter. E. 11. 2. 21), a man says no, 
I say no; he says yes, I say yes. 


* Tt will be here seen that the conjunction may be used with every 
tense of the indicative ; yet it is a common assertion in Latin grammars 
that the subjunctive denotes doubt or contingency, and that si takes the 
subjunctive. 


t A mark of interrogation is often inserted, but is unnecessary. 
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1156 So also an indicative mood at the beginning of a sentence often 
expresses a concession, as introductory to something opposed : as, 
Triumphauit Sullá dé Mithridaté, séd Ytí triumphauit, üt illé 

pulsus regnaret (Cic. p. leg. Man. 3.8), true, Sulla did 

triumph over Mithridates, but his triumph was of such a 

nature, that the other, though defeated, still held royal power.t 


1157 . Soalsothe double siué siué has the indicative mood : as, 
Hómines nobiles, siué recté seu perpéram fácéré coepérunt, in 
ütroque excellunt (Cic. p. Quinct. 8.31), men of family, 
whether they commence a course of good or bad conduct, in 
either career become distinguished. 


1158 The doubled forms of the relative,* and those which have 
cumqué attached to them, take the indicative : as, 
Quidquid érit, scribés (C?c. ad Att. x1v. 1), whatever it be, you 
will write. 
Tu quáutus-quantu'st, nil nisi sapiéntia’s (Ter. Ad. 111. 3. 40), 
you, every inch of you, are nothing but philosophy. 
Quamquamst scelestus, nón committet hódie unquam iterum 
ut udpulet (Zer. Ad. 11. 1. 5), be he ever so great a scoundrel, 
hee will not run the risk of a second thrashing today. 
tut erat, mansüm tamen opórtuit (Ter. Haut. 1. 2.26), no 
mutter how tt was, he ought still to have staid. 
Hoc quóquo ibd mécum érit (Plaut. Aul. ur. 3.1), Z will have 
this with me wherever I go. 
Quicunque is est, ei né profitedr inimicum (C%ec. ad Fam. x. 
31. 3), whoever that man may be, I declare myself his enemy. 
Déeiótüri copias, quantaecunqué sunt, nostras essó düco (Cic. 
ad Fam. xv. 1. 6), the forces of Deiotarus, in their full ex- 
tent, I look upon as ours. 
Qui tibicunqué terrárum sunt, {bi est omné reipublicae prae- 
sidium (Cic. Phil. 11. 44.113), and wherever «n the world they 
are, there ?s every thing that is to guard the country. 


1158.1 In relative propositions which limit something which is stated 
in general terms, the old writers, and even Cicero at times, used 
the indicative. 


* See S 353-358. | ft See Addenda. 


. Printed in the editions so that the verb wholly disappears; a com- 
mon error in the text of Terence, 
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Citonem uéró quis nostrórum dratdrum, qui quidem nunc sunt, 
légit ? (Cec. Brut. 17. 65), but Cato—who of our orators, at 
least those now living, ever reads ? 

Ex orátortbüs Atticis antiquissümi sunt, quorum quidem Scriptá 
constant*, Périclés ét AlcibYidés (Cic. de Or. 11. 22. 93), of 
Athenian orators the oldest, at least among those whose writ- 
ings are authenticated, are Pericles and Alcibiades. 

Quae tibi mandaui, uélim cüres, quodtsing tuà mólestià fic&ré 
potéris (Cic. ad Att. 1. 5. 8), these commissions I would thank 
you to attend to, as far as you shall be able without inconveni- 
ence to yourself. 

Ta támen uélim ne intermittas, quódteius fícéré pdtéris, scri- 
bére ad mé (C?c. ad Att. x1. 19. 4), you however will 1 beg of 
you not cease, so far us you have it in your power, to write to 
me. 

Erus, quantum audio, uxóre excidit (Ter. And. 11. 5.12), mas- 
ter, from what I hear, has lost the chance of a wife. 

Nil locist socórdiae, Quantum intellexi módo senis senténtiam 
(Ter. And. 1. 3. 1), there is no room for stupidity, to judge 
from what I saw just now of the old man’s feelings.t 


1159 Sentences which express repeated action have the indicative in 
the secondary clause in the best authors : as, 

Quum uér essé coepérat, díbat sé líbori (Cre. x1. Verr. v. 10. 

.. 97), at the beginning of every spring he gave himself up to 
business. 

Hostes übi &líquos singiilaris ex nàui égrédientis conspextrant, 
impéditos ádóriebantür (Caes. B. G. rv. 26), the enemy, when- 
ever they saw any coming out of a ship by themselves, fell upon 
them before they could get clear. 

Si & perséquendo hostis déterréré n&quiuérant, disiectós & tergo 
circumuéniébant (Sal, Jug. 50), if they could not deter the 
enemy from pursuit, as soon as they were scattered, they kept 
enclosing them on the rear. 


* So the Mss., not constent. 1 See § 922, last example. 


t In such phrases as: non ego te, quod sciam, unquam ante hunc 
diem uidi (Plaut. Men. 111. 2.35), sciam is probably an old indicative 
corresponding to inguam ; as it must be in haud sciam an ne opus sit 

uidem (Cic. de Am. 14. 51), and in haud sciam an iustissumo triumpho 
(Lio. 1x. ]5). lItseems not unlikely that an erroneous interpretation of 
this sciam led to the use of the subjunctive in the parenthetic phrases, 
quod meminerim, &c. (See § 1195.) | 
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Vt cüiusqué sors excidérat, Álícór arm c&piébat (Liv.* xxr. 
42), every time the lot of any one fell out of the urn, delighted 
he took his arms. 


EPiIstoLaARY T'ENsES. 


1160 The use of the tenses in epistolary writing is occasionally very 
peculiar. The letters in ancient Italy being sent nearly always by 
private hand, and the roads with the facilities for travelling being 
very defective, a long time often elapsed between the writing and 
the receiving a letter. Hence it was not uncommon for the wri-. 
ter to make allowance for this interval, and to use those tenses 
which were suited to the time when the letter should be read: as, 


Etsi nil sane Addébamt nóui, quod post accidisset quam dédissem 
ad té Philégéni littéras, timen quum Philótimum Rómam 
rémittérem, scribendum aliquid ad té furt, &c. (Cic. ad Att. 
vi. 3.1), although I have indeed nothing new that has oc- 
curred, at least since I put my last in the hands of Philo- 
genes for you, yet as Lam sending Philotimus back to Home, 
J am bound to write something to you. 

Hábébam acta urbàna usque ad Nonas Martiàs, 8 quibtis énzel- 
légébam omni& potits actum iri quam dé prouinciis (Cc. ad 
Att. v1. 2.6), 7 have the proceedings in the city down to the 
7th of March, from which I am disposed to infer that the 
question of the provinces will be postponed sine die. 

Littérarum exemplum quàs ad Pompéium scripsi, mis? tibi (Circ. 
ad Att. rrr. 8. 4), 7 enclose you a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Pompey. 


1161 Such terms as ‘ yesterday,’ ‘ today,’ ‘ tomorrow,’ ‘ here,’ are 
avoided for the same reason. Besides, it was far from the ordi- 
nary practice to affix a date of time and place, so that the words 
might have been unintelligible. 


Ptitedlis magnüs estf rümor Ptdlémaeum esse in regno. . . . 


* Livy is not consistent in this construction. Examples of a sub- 
junctive in him are: ubi dixisset (1. 32), quum wuidissent (11. 27), quem- 
cumque prehendisset (111. 11), sicubi conserta nauis esset (xxi. 50), ubi 
semel procubuissent (Xx1t. 2), ubi conuenissent (xxt. 38). 


+ Otherwise the tenses should have been, Aabeo, acciderit, dederim, 
remittam, est. 


l The epistolary tense would have been erat. 
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Pompéiüs in Cimanum Pürilibus uenit. Misit ad mé stá- 
tim qui siliitem nuntiüret. Ad eum postridie màné udde- 
bam quum, haec scripsi (Cic. ad Att. 1v. 10), we have a strong 
report down here that Ptolemy has been restored to his throne. 
.... Pompey arrived at his villa yesterday. He forthwith 
sent one of his people with his compliments to me. Lam going 
to pay him a visit this morning. 
Puteolt, April* 22. | 

Trigintà dies grant ipsi, quum has ddbam littéras, per quos nul- 
lis & uobis accépéram (Cic. ad Att. 111. 21), at és now exactly 
thirty days since I heard from you. 


1162 Such change of tenses occurs chiefly at the beginning and end 
of letters, where the writer has it more forcibly impressed upon 
him that he is not in conversation. It is also confined for the 
most part to those matters which are likely to be affected by the 
interval of time that must elapse before the letter is read. 


IMPERATIVE. 


1163 The chief distinction between the two tenses is seen in $$ 592, 
593. The future is chiefly used in laws. 


Diuis omnibus pontifices, singülis flamYnes sunto (apud Cic. 
de Leg. 11. 8. 20), for the gods in general there shall be a cot- 
lege of pontifices, each separate god shall have his flamen. 


1164 It is also used in the language of wills : as, 
Titius filius meus mihi hérés estd (Gaius, 11. 179), my son 
Titius shall be my heir. 


1165 It is also used generally in reference to future time, more par- 
ticularly if that time be fixed by any condition or otherwise : as, 


Vbi nés lauérimus, si uoles lauáto (Ter. E. 111. 5. 48), when we 
have bathed, bathe if you will. 

Quoquo hic spectabit, e6 tu spectató semul ; 

Si quo hic gradietur, páriter tu progrédiminot (PV. Ps. 111. 2. 69), 


* The Festival of Pales was on the 21st, 


+ So the Mss., not progrediminor ; and indeed the passage requires 
the singular, Moreover Madvig has proved, what Kvarup already main- 
tained, that the form in miuor does not exist. "That in mino does exist, 
and belongs to the singular. See Madvig, Opusc. 11. 239. 
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Where’er he looks, thither must you look with him ; 

Where'er he marches, march you too forward by his side. 

Cum uálétüdini tuae consüluéris, tum consülitó naulgationt 
(Cc. ad Fam. xvi. 4.3), when you have taken measures for 
your health, then and not till then take measures for your 
voyage. 

1166 The present is used in a less auth ritative manner, and is ap- 
plied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions. 

Iunó Lucina fér opem (Ter. And, 11. 1.15), Juno Lucina, aid 
me, I implore thee. 

Mihi crédé (C?c. ad Fam. rx. 16. 8), take my word for st. 

Iustítiam cóle et piétatem (C?c. Somn. Sc. 3), cultivate Justice 
and affection. 

Vidé quam rem ágas (Ter. Ad. 111. 2. a have a care what you 
are after. 

Cáué& sis (Ter. E. rv. 7. 29), bg on 2 your guard, uf you please. 


1167 +The present of the subjunctive mood is often used as an im- 
mediate imperative : as, 

Ecférant* quae sécum hüc attülerunt (Ter. Haut. 1v. 4. 23), 
let them bring out what they brought here with them. 

Quod bóni dátur, fruàrét dum licet (Ter. Haut. 11. 3.102), all 
the good that offers, enjoy while you may. 

1168 ‘The presents cürà and fác and the subjunctive uélim are often 
prefixed to a subjunctive of a verb, with or without üt, and so 
express more forcibly what might have been expressed by a simple 
imperative of the latter verb : as, 

Quaré si quod constitiitum cum pódágra h&bes, fác tit Yn álium 
diem différás (C?c. ad Fam. vir. 4), of then you have any 
engagement with the gout, mind you put wt off to another day. 

Fác Éput te ut sies (Ter. And. 1. 4), mind you have your wits 
about you. 


* This subjunctive is due to an ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally 
supplied: as, Treuiros uites censeo (Cic. ad Fam. vir. 13.2), * I recom- 
mend you to fight shy of the Treviri.’ 


1 Madvig would limit this use of the second person to the cases ofa 
general nature, where * you’ means ‘any one.’ But he admits that there 
are some examples where * you’ is used in its definite sense, and himself 
quotes from Terence, Si certum est facere, facias ; uerum ne post cul- 
pam conferas in me, * If you are resolved to de it, why do it; but do not 
afterwards throw the blame on me.’ 
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Cüra ut quam primum uéniàs (Cic. ad Fam. 1v. 10), take care 
and come as soon as you can. 

Ti uélim 4nimé s&pienti fortiqué sis (Cc. ad Fam. 1x. 12), do 
you meanwhile, I beg you, act with philosophy and firmness. 


1160 An affirmative in the future often expresses a direction with a 
confidence that it will be followed : as, 


Tu intére& non cessábís ét e% quae habés institat& perpólies 
(Cic. ad Fam. v. 12.10), you meanwhile will lose no time in 
giving the last polish to what you have in hand. 

Siquid accidérit nóui, fáciés ut sciam (Cre. ad Fam. xiv. 8), 2f 
any thing new occurs, you will let me know. 


1170 ‘The present imperative is used at times to express a condition: 
as 
Tolle hane ópiniónem, luctum sustitléris (Cc. Tusc. 1. 13. 30), 
once put an end to this opinion, and you will have put an 
end to all mourning for the dead. 


1171 A question may be so asked as to amount to an order: as, 


Etiam ticés?*  Egó cáuébo (Zer. Ad. tv. 2.11), hold your 
tongue; Syrus will be on his guard. 

Quin conscendíimüst équés? (Liv. 1. 57) come, come, let us 
mount our horses. 

Abíni hinc in malám rem cum suspicione istác, scelus ? (Zer. 
And. 11, 1.17) go and be hanged with your suspicions, you 
rascal, 


Non tu hinc &bis? (Ter. E. 1v. 7.29) be off, sir. 


1172 Hence in some phrases, such as those just quoted, the present 
imperative takes the place of the indicative : as, 


Etiam$ tu hoc respónde, quid istic tibi negotist? Mihin? Ita 
(Ter. And. v. 2.8), answer me this at once, what business have 
you tn that cottage (which you have just left)? What business 
have 1? Yes, you. 


* Literally *Are you yet silent?' with a hint that he will soon be 
made so. 


T Literally ‘Why do we not mount our horses ?' 

I Literally ‘Are you going? &c.; if not, I'll help you Pronounce 
dbin, ain. 

$ Pronounce éfyam, qu'ístic, ti and min. 
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Quin* dic, quid est (Ter. And. 11. 6.18), come, come, sir, tell me 
what it ts. 
Quin tu hoc audi (Zer. And. 11. 2.9), come, come, listen to this. 
1173 Sentences of forbidding, &c. are variously formed. Né with 


the future imperative is used in laws, and occasionally elsewhere : 


as 
 Nocturn’ müliórum sícrífícil n8 sunto, praetér ollí quae pro 


pópülo rité fient; néue Initiantd, nisi üt assdlet, Céréri, 
Graeco sicrd (apud Cic. de Leg. 11. 9. 21), sacrifices by women 
at night there shall be none, save those which are duly made 
for the state; nor shall they celebrate mysteries, except as is 
wont, to Ceres, according to the Greek rite. 

Bored flanté, ne 4ratd, sémen né i&cito (apud Plin. xvin. 77), 
when the north wind blows, plough not, sow not. 


1174 . N6 with the present imperative is found for the most part only 
in the old writers and the poets : as, 


Ah né saeui tantópéré (Ter. And. v. 2.27), oh, be not in such 
& passion. 

Quaeso ánfmum né despondé (P/aut. Merc. n1. 4.29), I prithee 
despond not. 

Nimium né crédé colori (Virg. Buc. 11. 17), trust not too much 
to the outside. 


1175 The subjunctive mood is used in forbidding, &c., but generally 
in the perfect tense. The use of the second person of the present 
subjunctive is rare, except when that person is used indefinitely.t 


Nihil ignduéris, nihil gratiae caussa fécéris, mistricordia com- 
motus né sis (Cre. p. Mur. 31.65), forgive nothing (they say), 
do nothing to oblige a friend, be proof against pity. 

Né transiéris Iberum, né quid rei tibi sit cum S&guntinis (Zzv. 
xxi. 44), cross not the Ebro (he says), have nought to do with 
the people of Saguntum. 

Ne me istoc posthac nómine appellássis (Ter. Ph. v. 1.15), do 
not call me by that name for the future. 


* In this way these two particles, etiam and quin, practically acquire 
a new meaning, just as quidni, ‘why not,’ comes to signify * of course.’ 
Compare too the secondary meaning of ovkovr arising from its use in 
questions. 


1 These qualifications are from Madvig. 
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X6 quaeras (Ter. Haut. rv. 4.23), ask no questions. 

Isté bono ütürá dum adsit, quum absit ne réquir&s (Cte. de 
Sen. 10. 33), enjoy that blessing while you have 1t ; when gone, 
grieve not for it. 

1176 The verbs cíué, noh, nolim, are frequently used in negative 
requests : as, 

Cauneàs, 2. e. cáué ne eas (ap. Cic. de Div. 11. 40. 84), do not go. 

Caué te essé tristem sentiat (Ter. And. 11. 3. 29), take care he 
does not perceive you are out of spirits. 

Caué dixéris (Ter. Ad. rrr. 4.12), say tt not. 

Nolite id uellé quod fiéri non pótest (Circ. Phil. vir. 8. 25), do 
not wish for what ts impossible. 

Hoc nolim mé iócàri pütés (Céc. ad Fam. 1x. 15. 4), do not, 7 
pray you, suppose that I am joking in this. 


1177 The poets have many other imperatives used in negative re- 
quests, as fugé, mitté, parcé, &c. 
Quid sit fütürum cras, fügá quaertéré (Hor. Od. 1. 9.13), what 
shall be tomorrow, shun to ask. 
Mitté sectàri (/for. Od. 1. 38.3), cease to search. 


SUBJUNCTIVE.* 


1178 | Asecondary clause or subordinate proposition is attached to 
the main clause or proposition in four ways: a. by a relative, 6. 
by an interrogative, c. by an accessary conjunction, or d. by the 
construction called accusative and infinitive. 


1178.1 With this subordinate relation must not be confounded the 
relation between two coórdinate clauses, united by such words as 
ét or qué and, or else placed beside each other without any con- 
junction.  Coórdinate propositions are either both main propo- 
sitions, or both subordinate clauses attached to the same main 
proposition. 

1178.2 When a secondary clause beginning with a conjunction pre- 
cedes the main clause, the secondary clause is called the protdsis 
(putting forward), and the following main clause the dpddésis 
(payment of a debt). 


* The chief uses of the subjunctive have already been briefly pointed 
out in $$ 487-505 and 594-624. 
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1178.3 The subjunctive is used where a proposition is put forward, 
not as a fact, but as a conception to be spoken of. Hence it is 
used in secondary clauses attached to the main clause of a sentence 
by a conjunction, or relative, or interrogative : Ist, where an ob- 
ject is expressed ; 2d, where the assertions or thoughts of another 
than the speaker are stated ; 3d, where that which does not exist 
is imagined, &c. But it wil be practically more useful to deal 
with the separate cases. 


1179 The object* or purpose of an action may be expressed by an 
imperfect of the subjunctive and the conjunctions üt, qué, qui, 
and the relative ; or if the object be prevention, by ut né, né, 
quimintis, and quin: as, 

Alis nócent, tit In álios libérales sint (C?c. de Off. 1. 14. 42), 
they injure some, that they may be generous to others. 

Magis mihi tit incommódet quam üt obséquatur gnats (Ter. 
And. 1. 1.135), more to annoy me than to oblige my son. 

Sibi quisqué tendebat ut péricülo primüst éuadéret (Ziv. xx1. 
33), every one for himself was striving to be the first to get out 
of the danger. 

Obdtcuntur corticé trunci quo sint à frigdribus titidrés (Cic. 
N. D. 11. 47.120), the trunk of a tree ts sheathed with bark, 
that it may be safer from the cold. 

Verbá répertá sunt quae indicárent udluntatem (Ciuc. p. Caec. 
18. 53), words were invented to indicate the will. 

Gallinae pullos pennis fouent né frigóré laedantür (C?c. N. D. 
Ir. 52.129), hens warm their chickens with their wings, that 
they may not be hurt by the cold. 

Vix mé contineo quin inuólem in Cápillum (7er. E. v. 2.20), 7 
with difficulty restrain myself from flying at his hair. 

Eléfantés in primam &ciem indüci iussit, si quem inicére e%, res 
tümultum posset (Liv. xxvir. 14), he ordered the elephants 
to be led into the first line, in hopes that this maneuvre might 
cause some confusion. 


1180 Hence also verbs of commanding, advising, begging, wishing, 
compelling, preventing, permitting, are followed by an imperfect 
of the subjunctive, and üt, or the negatives, ut né, né, qudminis, 
quin : | 

* See $8 599, 607. 
t Prius in the Mss., altered by some to prior. 
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Allóbrózibüs impérauit üt his frümenti cópiam fácérent ( Caes. 
B. G. 1. 28), he commanded the Allobroges to supply them 
with corn. 
Méinet üt in rélicum tempüs omnis suspiciones uitet (Caes. 
B. G. 1. 20), he advises him for the future to avoid all sus- 
picion. 
Per te &go deos oro ut me aditiués (Ter. And. 111. 3.6), by the 
gods 1 beg you to assist me. 
Sinite óratór ut sim* (7er. Hec. prol. 11. 2), allow me to be an 
intercessor. 
1181 Not unfrequently the üt is omitted before the subjunctive in 
short phrases : as, 
Siné me expurgem (7er. And. v. 3.29), allow me to clear myself. 
Quo dié Roma te exitiirum pütes uélim ad mé scribàs (Cre. ad 
Att. 11. 5.3), Z would wish you to write me word what day 
you think you shall leave Rome. 


1181.1 But verbs of wishing, and also prohibe-, impéra-, sin-, iübe-, 
páti- (r.), and uéta-, are also found with the accusative and infini- 
tive, especially the passive infinitive; and indeed the last three of 
these six verbs are but rarely found with üt. 


1182 The resudtt is expressed by the subjunctive. This construction 
is common after verbs, &c. of accomplishing and happening : as, 

Tempérantia ecficit üt appétitiones rectae rétidni pàreant (C'c. 
Tusc. 1v. 9. 22), self-restraint effecta this, that the passions 
wait upon right reason. 

Accidit ut primus nuntiaret (Cie. p. Rosc. Am. 34.96), 2% hap- 
pened that he was the first to bring word. 

Nunquam accédo quin abs te ábeam doctior (Zer. E. 1v. 7. 21), 
J never go near you without leaving you the wiser. 

Non possunt multi rem amittére ut nont plüres sécum in ean- 
dem cilímitàtem trahant (Circ. p. leg. Man. 7. 19), $t is 
impossible for many persons to lose their property without 
dragging a still larger number into the same calamity. 


* This has been altered to exorator sim by those who did not know 
that the last svllable of orator might be long in Terence. 

T, The form faxo is used only parenthetically, and does nvt affect the 
mood of the verb which accompanies it, which is always the future of the 
indicative. axo scies, you shall know, trust me for that.' This nas 
been shown by Madvig in the second volume of his Opuscula. 


t Non is required where the result is expressed ; ne wouid be wrong. 
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Illud tibi affirmo, si rem istam ex sententi&à gesséris, füre üt 
absens à multis, cum rédiéris ab omnibus collaudéré (Cc. 
ad Fam. 1. 7.5), of one thing I assure you, and that is this, 
that if you carry the matter out satisfactorily, the consequence ' 
will be that even in your absence you will be praised by many, 
and when you return you will be lauded to the skies by ail. 

Tantum ópes créuérant, ut mduére armá nec Mezentius, néque 
ulli Sli accólae ausi sint (Ziv. 1. 3), so greatly had their 
power increased, that neither Mezentius nor any other of their 
neighbours dared to draw the sword. 


1183 With phrases which denote hindrance, opposition, avoiding, 
omission, doubt, the subjunctive is preceded by né, quominüs or 
quin, but by the last, only in case there be with the main verb a 
negative to express the non-existence of the hindrance: as, . 

Impédior dólóre 4nimi n& plürá dicam (Cic. p. Sulla, 33. 92), J 
am prevented by indignation from saying more. 

Per mé stetit* quo minus hae fierent nüptiae (Ter. And. Iv. 
2.16), «t was my fault that this marriage did not take place. 

Néque best suspició quin ipsé sibi mortem consciuérit (Caes. 
B. G. 1. 4), nor 4s there wanting a suspicion that he was the 
author of his own death. | 

Prorsus nihil ábest quin sim miserrümüs (Cte. ad Att. x1. 15.3), 
absolutely nothing is now wanting to complete my misery. 

Numquidt uis quin ábeam ? (Zer. Ad. 11. 2.39) ts there any 
thing else I can do for you before I go ? 

Fácéré non possum quin ad té mittam (Cie. ad Att. x11. 27. 3), 
L cannot but send to you. 

Non dübito quin miréré (Cie. ad Att. xvx. 21), [do not doubt 
that you are surprised. 

Quid est caussae quin cdléniam in Iàntcülum possint dédiicéré ? 
(Cic. in Rull. rr. 27.74) what reason 4s there to prevent them 
from founding a colony on the Janiculum itself ? 


1184 Impersonal phrases that signify an addition, &c. are generally 
followed by ut and the subjunctive : as, 


* Forcellini is inaccurate in making per me stat equivalent to sum in 
eaussa. The phrase can onlv be used of hindrances. 
t A question is often equivalent to a negative. This, or a shorter 


298 numquid uis? was a civil mode of saying * Good bye' (P/aut. Cap. 1. 
2. 88). 
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Rélicumst ut dé felicítaté pauci dicàmüs (Cic. p. leg. Man. 16. 
47), it remains for us to say a few words on good fortune. 
Accessit* eo ut milites eius conclàmàrint pàcem sé uellé (Cc. 
ad.Fam. x. 21.4), there was added to all this that his soldiery 

cried out they wished for peace. 


1185 In the same way üt and the subjunctive often follow the verb 
est with or without a substantive or neuter adjective : as, 

Séd est mos hóminum ut ndlint eundem pliribus rébüs excel- 
léré (Cic. Brut. 21.84), but it is in fact a habit with the world 
not to allow that the same person excels in several things. 

Vérisimilé non est ut mónümentis màiorum pécüniam antépo- 
néret (Gic. 11. Verr. 1v. 6. 11), 4£ és not likely that he valued 
money above the monuments of his ancestors. 

Atque ei ne intégrumt quidem érat ut ciufbus iürá reddéret 
(Cic. Tusc. v. 21.62), but he had 4t not even in his power 
then to restore to his countrymen their rights. T. 


1186 Verbs &c. of fearing have the subjunctive, with n8 if the ob- 
ject be not desired, with üt if it be desired :$ as, 


Véreor ne hoc serpat longiüs (C?c. ad Att. 1. 13.3), J'fear that 

this will creep further. 
. Ornamenta métuo ut possim. récipere (Plaut. Cure. 1v. 1.3), 

the ornaments I am afraid I shall not be able to recover. 

Haud|| siné périctlumst né non mortem aut optandam aut 
certé non t{mendam pütet (Circ. Tusc. v. 40. 118), there is 
assuredly no risk of his escaping from the belief that death s 
an object to be desired, or at least not to be feared. 


* Accedit is often followed by quod and the indicative, particularly 
where the past or present is spoken of. So also adde quod. 


+ Mihi non est integrum, ‘the thing is no longer entire ; I have taken 
a step in it by which I am committed to a continuance in the same direc- 
tion.” 

l In such phrases as the preceding a notion of futurity is commonly 
implied, and hence it will generally, perhaps in good writers always, be 
found that an imperfect of the subjunctive is alone admissible. Even 
in the second sentence the idea is, ‘It is not likely we shall find that 
&c. It should be observed too, that the subjunctive phrase always fol- 
lows. 


$ Observe that the Latin inserts a negative where the English has 
none, and vice versa. 


(| This is an example ofa practice common in Cicero, the crowding 
negatives 1n a sentence. 


i T 
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1187 The quality or quantity is often expressed by the subjunctive 
with üt, or the relative, precedea by some word signifying so or 
such. 

Non tam impéritust rérum ut non sciret (Caes. B. G. 1. 44), he 
as not so inexpertenced in the world as not to know. 

Rés éiusmódi cüiüs exitus prouidéri possit (C?c. ad Fam. v1. 4), 
a matter of such a kind that the issue of it can be foreseen. 

Néque énim tu Is es qui quid sis nesciàs (Cc. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), 
nor indeed are you the sort of person not to know what is due 
to you. 

Tantá pütabatür ütilítas percipi ex bóbüs, üt eorum uiscéribus 
uesci scéliis háberetür (Cc. N. D. 11. 64.159), so highly 
valued were the advantages derived from the ox, that to eat 
his flesh was deemed an impiety. 


1188 Sometimes the pronominal noun or adverb is omitted in the 
Latin, but the subjunctive still retained : as, 
Pinàriüs érat uir àcér et qui nihil in fidé Sictlérum réponéret 
(Liv. xxiv. 37), Pinarius was a man of energy, and not one 
zo rely at all on the honour of the Sicilians. 


1189 In indefinite expressions the relative preceded by a verb sig- 
nifying existence is followed by a subjunctive* : as, 
- Sunt qui censeant (Cic. Tusc. 1. 9.18), there are persons who 
think. 

Inuenti autem multi sunt qui &tiam uitam profundéré pro 
patria, párati essent (Circ. de Off. 1. 24. 84), and there have 
been found many who were ready to pour out their very life- 
blood for their fatherland. 

Quis est quin cernat? (Cic. Acad. Pr. ir. 7. .90) who ts there 
who does not see ? 

Fuit ante’ tempus quum Germanos Galii uirtüté stipérarent 
(Caes. B. G. vx. 94), there was formerly a time when the Ger- 
mans were surpassed in valour by the Galli. 

Est quàtónüs ímicitiae díri uéni& possit (Cic. de Am. 17.61), 
there ts a line up to which friendship may be indulged. 

Est übi id uáleat (Cc. Tusc. v. 8. 23), there are cases where this 
principle avaits. 


* In these sentences the English language can always employ the 
word * there,” 
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Null démiis in Sicilia lócüples fuit, übi istó non textrinum 
instituérit (Cc. 11. Verr. tv. 26.58), there was not a wealthy 
howse 4n, Sicily, but what that man set up in tt a cloth manu- 
factory. 

Inuentüs est.scrib& quidam qui cornicum ócülos confixérit 
(Cic. p. Mur. 11.25), there turned up a certain clerk, who 
caught the weasels napping.* 


1190 There are many phrases apparently similar to these where the 
indicative is found, but in most of these it will be seen that the 
relative clause is the subject, and what precedes it the predicate : 


as 
Quis illic est qui céntra me astat? (Plaut. Pers. 1. 1.13) who 


as the man yonder who stands facing me ? 
Here the person alluded to is altogether definite. 
Sunt autem multi qui éripiunt áliis quód áliis largiantür (Cc. 
de Off. 1. 14. 483), and indeed those who rob one set of men to 
lavish what they thus rob on another set, are a numerous class. 


1191 Sometimes est-qui, sunt-quit are to be looked upon as nouns, 
equivalent to nonnémo, nonnulli, and are then followed by the 
indicative : as, 

Set ést-quod suscensét tibi (Ter. And. 11. 6.17), but he 48 an- 
noyed with you about a certain matter. | 

Sunt-quos currícilló puluérem Olymptco 
Collégissé itivat (Hor. Od. 1. 1.3), 

To some on Olympic course to have swept up dust is maddening 
IY. 

Sunt-qui Yt& dicunt impériá Pisonis stiperb& barbíros néqui- 
uissé p&t1 (Sal. Cat. 19), some do say that the barbarians could 
not bear the tyrannical commands of Piso. 

Est-übt peccat (Hor. Ep. 11. 1.63), sometimes (the world) goes 
wrong. 

1192 After digno-, fdóneo-, apto-, üno-, sdlo-, primo-, &c., what is 
necessary to complete the predicate is expressed by the relative or 
üt with the subjunctive :{ as, 


* Literally * pierced the eyes of the crows.’ 
t Nay Propertius (111. 7. 17) has est-quibus for a dative, Compare 
too the Greek eorivor. 


t But an infinitive also in later writers, as legi dignus (Quint. x. 1.96). 
See also § 1255. 
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Liuiànae fabülae non sítis dignae sunt quae Ytérum légantiir 
(C?c. Brut. 18.71), the plays of Livius do not deserve a second 
reading. 

Idoneus nón est qui impétret (Cic. p. leg. Man. 19. 57), he is 
not a fit person to obtain his request. 

Solüs es, Caesar, cüiüs in uictórià cécidérit némo nisi armatitis 
(Cic. p. Deiot. 12.34), you are the only conqueror, Caesar, tn 
whose victory no one fell unless armed. 


1193 After comparatives, quam qui- or quam üt is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, 

Maiorés arbóres caedébant quam quas ferró cum armis miles 
posset (Ziv. xxx11I. 5), they were cutting down trees too heavy 
for a soldier to carry in addition to his arms. 

Férociór órátio uisa est quam quae hábenda ápud régem esset 
(Ziv. xxx1. 18), the speech was looked upon as in too high a 
tone to be addressed to a king. 

Nimis laetá rés est uis%, màiorqué quam üt eam státim cápére 
ánímo posset (Liv. xxtt. 51), the suggestion seemed. too de- 
lightful and too grand for him to grasp immediately. 

Sénior iam ét infirmior quam ut contentionem dicendi susti- 
néret, obmütuit et concidit (Ziv. xxxirr 2), being now 
advanced in years and too weak to support any violent effort 
in speaking, he suddenly lost his voice and fell to the ground. 


1194 A predicate is limited and explained by qui- and the subjunc- 
tive :* as, 
Peccassé mihi uideor qui & té discessérim (C?c. ad Fam. xvi. 
1. 1), 7 did wrong, I think, in leaving you. 
Satin sinu’s, mé qui id rógites ? (Zer. And. rv. 4.10) are you 
quite in your senses to ask me that ? 


1195 So also a relative clause with a subjunctive (but not to the 
exclusion of the indicative)t is used at times parenthetically : as, 


* Quippe qui-, utpote qui-, ut qui-, are also used in this way, but 
with greater emphasis. The indicative is found in some writers in these 
phrases. 


+ See § 1158.1. Many passages are unduly put forward as examples 
under this head by both Madvig ($ 364, Anm. 2) and Zumpt (§ 559): as, 
quod sine molestia tua fiat (Cic. ad Fam. xir. 23), qui modo tolerabih 
prie sit (Cic. in Cat. 1v. 8.16), quod suum dici uellet (Cic. 11. Verr. 
1v. 16. 36). 
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Réfertae sunt ór&tiónes centum quinquàgintà, quas quidem 
ádhüc inuénérim et légérim, et uerbis et rébüs illustribiis 
(Cic. Brut. 17. 65), the hundred and fifty orations are replete, 
at least such of them as I have hitherto come across and read, 
with brilliant language and brilliant matter. 

Néque érat in exerciti, qui quidem pédestriá stipendii fecisset, 
uir factis ndbilidr (Ziv. vir. 13), nor was there a soldier in 
the army, at least of those who had served on foot, more dis- 
tinguished for his deeds. 


1196 = In indirect questions, i.e. where an interrogative pronoun or 
conjunction and verb are attached to some verb or phrase, the 
verb following the interrogative* is in the subjunctive : as, 


Nàtürk déclàrat quid uélit (Cic. de Am. 24.88), Nature pro- 
claims what she wishes. 

Téneo quid erret, et quid ágam hibeo (Ter. And. 111, 2.18), 7 
twig what his mistake 4s, and know what to do. 

Ex captiuis cognouit quo in lóco hostium cópiae consédissent 
(Caes. B. G. v. 9), he learnt from the prisoners where the 
enemy’s forces were posted. 

Ignorábat rex ütér eorum esset Orestes (Cic. de Am. 7. 24), the 
king knew not which of the two was Orestes. 

Ex hoc quantum béni sit in Xmicitia, iüdicarl pdtest (Cic. de 
Am. 7. 23), from this a judgment may be formed, how much 
happiness there ts in friendship. 

Existit quaestid num quando ímici nóui uétéribus sint anté- 
ponendi (Cic. de Am. 19. 67), there rises the question, whether 
at any time new friends are to be preferred to old friends. 

Cum incertüs essem, ibi essés (Cic. ad Att. 1. 9), being uncer- 
tain where you were. 

Discent quemadmódum haec fiant (Cic. de Am. 12.41), they 
will learn how these things are done. 

Ditbito an Vénüsiam tendam (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5.3), Jam at a 
loss whether to make for Venusia. 

Copias suas, ifidicidné non conduxérit, ín équitum sushtt 
prohibitus, dübiumst (Caes. B. G. vi. 31), whether 4t was 


* Care must be taken not to confound the relative and interrogati ve. 
Scio quid quaeras means, * I know the question you wish to put;' but 
scio quod quaeris,* Y know the answer to it Compare Ter. And. 111. 3. 4, 
ét quid te ego uelim, ét quod (u quaerís scies. 
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from, design that he omitted to collect his forces, or because he 
was prevented by the arrival of our cavalry, 1s doubtful. 

Déleam necné dóleam nihil intérest (Cic. Tusc. rr. 12. 29), 
whether I am hurt or not hurt, makes no difference. 

Id uisó, tün án illi ins&niant (Ter. And. 111. 3.3), the object of 
my visit às to see whether it be you or they that are mad. 

Dé puéris quid ágam, nón h&bed (Circ. ad Att. vir. 19), what to 
do with the boys, I know not. 

Hanc (palidem) si nostri transirent, hostés expectabant (Caes. 
B. G. 11. 9), thes (morass) the enemy were waiting to see whe- 
ther our men would cross.* 


1197 . Inthe older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Virgil, an 
indicative is found in indirect questions : as, 
Si nunc méméraré uélim, quam fideli ánimo Yn illam fui, uéré 
possum (er. Hec. 111. 5.21), 4f at this very moment 1 wished 
to mention how faithful I have been towards her, I could do 
so with truth. 
Vide ut discidit l&brum (er. Ad. rv. 2. 20), see how he has cut 
my lip open. 
Adspice tit antrum 

Siluestris raris sparsit labrusc% rácémis ( Virg. Buc. v. 6), 
See how the wild labruscat 

Has sprinkled the cave with scattered grapes. 


1198 An interrogative clause sometimes accompanies the phrase quid 
ais, or the imperatives dic, céd8, or the indicative quaeso, but 
without being dependent on them : as, 

Quid aist, ubi intelléxeras I'd consilium cápere, cur non dixti 
extemplo Pámphilo ? (Ter. And. 11. 2. 37) just tell me this: 
When you saw that they were going to play that game, why did 
you not immediately tell Pamphilus ? 

Dic§ mihi, plicetné tibi édére iniussü med? (Circ. ad Att. x1II. 


* It has been already noticed (§ 495) that in these indirect questions 
there is often an ambiguity whether the existing time or future time be 
meant. Compare §§ 594 and 600. 

1 ‘A wild vine.’ 

I The phrase quid ais is also used in expressing surprise at something 
heard : as, * What do you say ? surely I misunderstand you,’ or * You 
don't say so.? 

$ This dic mihi, like the conjunction eho, is merely a mode of inviting 
a, person's special attention to some coming question. The French in the 
game way use dis-moi. 
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21.4) be so good as to answer me this: Do you approve of 
your publishing the book without my authority ? 

Cédó, quid iurgabit técum ? (Ter. And. rr. 3. S1) pray, what’ 
quarrel will he have with you ? 

Quaeso, quótiens dicendumst tibi? (Plawt. Most. 1v. 2.32) how 
often must I tell you, prithee ? 


1199 ^ The phrase nescid-qui- is to be looked upon as a trisyllabic 
word partaking of the nature of an adjective. Hence there is no 
irregularity in the construction with an indicative : as, 

Alii nesció-quoó pacto obdüruerunt (Cic. ad Fam. v. 15.2), others 
somehow or other have become hardened. 


1200 A similar union accounts for the indicative in such phrases as, 


S&lés in dicendó nímium-quantum* ulent (Cc. Or. 96.87), 
jokes tell immensely in oratory. 

Id mirum-quantum* profuit ad concordiam ciuitatis (Ziv. 11. 
1), this conduced wonderfully to harmony among the citizens. 

Immàné-quantum Snimi exarséré (Sal. ap. Non.), the men fired 
up beyond all measure. 


Reported Speech or Thoughts (OBu1QuA ORATIO). 


1201 When the words or thoughts of another are reported and 
not in the first person, it is called the obliqua oratio, and all se- 
condary clauses, that is, clauses dependent upon the relative or 
upon conjunctions, are in the subjunctive mood. Compare the 
following passages : 

Sénàtü reiqué publicae égó non déró, si audacter sententias 
dicéré wultis; sin Caesirem respicitis atque eius gratiam 
séquimini, ut süpérioribus fécistis tempüríbüs, égó mhi 
consilium cdpiam, néqué sénàtüs auctoritati obtempérabot, 
I will not be wanting to the senate and the country, of you are 
willing to express your opinions boldly; but 4f you look to 
Caesar, and make his favour your object, as you have done on 
recent occasions, then I will take my measures for myself, and 
will not be guided by the authority of the senate. 


* Still the original phrases must have been, nimium est quantum 
ualeant, mirum est quantum profuerit, &c. Compare the Greek phrase 
@avparroy ócov. 


T See Caesar, B. C. 1. 1. 
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Sén&tü reique publicae sé non défitirum pollicétur, si audacter 
sententias dictré uelint ; sin Caesürem respiciant atque eius 
gratiam séguantir, ut süpérioribus féc/rint tempüríbus, sé 
sii consilium captürum néqué sónatüs auctiritati obtempé- 
rütürum, he promises that he will not be wanting dc. 


1902 Or the tenses might be thrown into past time (which is more 
commonly used) by writing pollicébatür or pollicittis est, uellent, 
respícérent, séquérentür, fecissent. 


1202.1 In the obligua oratio, as compared with the directa oratio, the 
changes are as follows : 

The main tenses, which are indicatives in the original speech, 
are changed to the accusative and infinitive. 

Imperatives are changed to imperfects of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctives remain subjunctives. 

Direct interrogatives in the indicative are changed to the ac- 
cusative and infinitive, provided the person was either the first or 
third; but if it was the second person, then the subjunctive is 
required. * 

With regard to the tenses, imperfects remain imperfects, and 
perfects remain perfects; but which of the imperfects or perfects 
is to be preferred, depends upon the tense of the indicative verb 
to which the whole is subjoined. 

The pronouns ho- (in its original sense) and isto- have no place 
in the obligua oratio, any more than égó, ti, nos, uos, &c.  Illo- 
commonly supplies the place of the second person. See Sal. Jug. 
cc. 61, 62, 64, 65, 77. 

All this however does not prevent the use of the indicative 
mood in the midst of the ob/équa oratio, where the writer chooses 
to say something of his own. 


12083 Sometimes the ob/iqua oratio is introduced by a verb of recom- 
mending &c. with the subjunctive mood, and this is followed by 
an infinitive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
say must be inserted : as, 

Censébant ut noctu Iter fácérent, possé priüs id angustias 
uénir quam sentirentür (Caes. B. C. 1. 67), they recom- 
mended that they should march by night, observing that they 
might make their way to the pass before they were perceived. 


* See Madvig’s Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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1204 At other times the odliqgua oratio is introduced by a verb of 
saying, &c. with the infinitive mood, and this is followed by a 
subjunctive ; before which in the English some word signifying £o 
recommend, &c. must be inserted : as, 

Dócent sui iüdicl rem nón essé; proinde h&beat rítiónem pos- 
téritatis (Caes. B. C. r. 13), they point out that 4t is not a 
matter for them to decide upon, and they recommend him 
therefore at once to consider the consequences. 


1205 Without a formal use of the obdiqua oratio, a verb in a depend- 
ent clause may be in the subjunctive mood, when it expresses the 
thoughts or words or alleged reasons of another. 

Aristides, nonne $b eam caussam expulsust pátrià, quod praeter 
módum iustüs esset ?* (Cic. Tusc. v. 36. 105) Aristides again, 
was he not driven from his country on the very ground that 
he was just beyond measure ? 

Fábio dict& diés est, quod légatiis in Gallos pugnasset (Lv. v1. 
1), notice of trial was given to Fabius, for having fought 
against the Galli when ambassador. 

 Aedem deo [dui uouit, si ed dié hostes füdisset (Ziv. xxx1. 21), 
he vowed a temple to the god Jupiter, if he routed the enemy 
that day. 


1206 In these cases the power of the subjunctive may be expressed 
by inserting such words as they said or they thought: for example, 
in the last sentence but one the English might have been, ‘ be- 
cause he was just they said beyond measure.’ 


1207 Sometimes the verb to say or chink is expressed in these phrases, 
and unnecessarily put into the subjunctive mood : as, 
Illé pétéré contendit ut rélinquérétur, partim quod máré timé- 
ret, partim quod religionibüs impédiri sésé dicéret (Caes. 
B. G. v. 6), the other zealously entreated to be left behind, 
partly because he was afraid of the sea, partly because he was 
prevented, he said, by religious scruples. 


* The subjunctive mood may be thus used, when the writer speaks of 
a feeling which moved himself at a former time: as, Mihà Academiae 
consuetudo non ob eum caussam solum placuit, quod . . . ., sed etiam quod 
esset ea maxuma dicendi exercitatio (Cic. 'T'usc. 1r. 3. 9), * For myself the 
practice of the Academy pleased me, not merely because... ., but also 
because it afforded the best exercise in speaking.’ (Madvig).—Occurrebant 
(mihi) colles campique et Tiberis et hoc caelum, sub quo natus educatusque 
essem (Liv. v. 54). 
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Here tmpediretur would have expressed the same, though less 
forcibly ; on the other hand, témeret might have been translated; 
* he was afraid, he said.? 

Cum Hanniíbális permissu exisset dé castris, rédiit paulo post, 
quod se oblitum nesció-quid dicáret (Cic. de Off. t. 13. 40), 
after leaving the camp with Hannibal’s permission, he returned 
shortly after, because he had forgotten something or other, he 
said. ) 

Légatos suos multi dé prouincià décédéré iussérunt, quód illo- 
rum culpà sé minus commóde audire arbitrarentiir (Cic. 11. 
Verr. 111. 58. 134), many (governors) have directed their lreu- 
tenants to leave a province, because through the misconduct of 
these lieutenants they themselves, they thought, had got a bad 
name. 

Quem qui réprendít, Yn ed réprendit, quod gratum praeter 
müdum dicat essé (C?c. p. Planc. 33. 82), and he who cen- 


sures him, censures him for being, he says, grateful beyond 
measure, 


1208 It has been said above that the subjunctive is used in speaking 
of that which does not exist. Thus, what is denied is in the sub- 
junctive after a conjunction : as, 

Istos tantum Ébest üt ornem*, üt ecfici non possit quin eds 
Odérim (Cc. Phil. xr. 14. 36), so far from complimenting 
those persons you speak of, I cannot be prevented from hating 
them. 

Tantum ábérat ut binos scribérent, uix singülos confécérunt 
(Cic. ad Att. x111. 21. 5), so far from copying two sets (of the 
work), they with difficulty completed one. 

Pügtlés in iactandis caestibtis ingémiscunt, non quod dóleant, 
sed quii prófundendà udce omné corpüs intendiítür (Cie. 
Tusc. 11. 23. 56), the boxer in throwing out the caestus utters 
& groan, not because he is in pain, but because by sending out 
the voice every muscle in the body ds strained. 

Non e6 dicd qué mihi uéniat in dübium tu& fides (Cie. p. 
Quinct. 2. 5), I do not say this because your word às doubted 
by me. 


Máiores nostri in dóminum dé seruó quaeri noluérunt, non 


* The rule applies of course to ornem, not to the other subjunctives 
in this sentence, 
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quid non posset uérum inuéniri, sed quid utdtbatür indig- 
num essé (C?c. p. Mil. 22. 59), our ancestors were unwilling 
that evidence should be drawn by torture from a slave against 
his master, not because the truth could not be got at, but be- 
cause (in this case) there seemed to be something degrading. 

Non quin confidérem diligentiae tuae (Cc. ad Fam. xvi. 24.1), 
not that I 4n any way distrusted your carefulness. 


1209 Another example of the subjunctive employed in speaking of 
what does not exist, is seen in hypothetical* sentences, both in the 
clause of condition and the clause of consequence. These sen- 
tences are conveniently divided into present and past. 

a. Hoc nec scio, nec si sciam, dicére ausim (Ziv. praef.), this 
$n, the first place I do not know, and secondly, of I did know, 
I should not venture to say. 

Tü si hic sis, dliter sentiàs (Ter. And. rr. 1.10), you yourself, 
if you were in my situation, would feel differently. 

6. Quid fáciam, si furtum fécérit ? (Hor. Sat. 1. 3.94) what 
should I do, were he to commit a theft ? 

c. Nonné s&piens, si fime ipsé confiíciatür, abstülérit cibum 
altéri ? Mintimé uérd (Cic. de Off. 111. 6. 99), would not « 
wise man, 4f he were himself on the point of being starved, 
rob some other of food? Assuredly not. 

d. Id si accidérit, simiis armati (Cc. Tusc. 1. 32. 78), tf that 
were to happen, we should be ready armed. 

€. Si fratér esset, qui migis morem géréret? (Ter. Ad. 1v. 5. 
74) of he had been a brother, how could he have been more 
obliging ? 

f. Si quis hoc gnató tuo Tuds séruds faxett, quálem habére 


* See above, § 1153 and §§ 496, 497, 498. 


T That faait is inadmissible here, even Madvig would allow, although 
he denies the existence of the word faxem. Moreover the explanation 
of the form faxo given in § 566 is confirmed by a line in the same scene, 
Pol si ístuc faxis, hat sine poena féceris ; for the law of the Latin lan- 
guage requires that the two verbs should here be in the same tense (see 
Madvig's own Gr. $ 340, obs. 2), and the difference of form is agreeable 
to a peculiarity of the iambic senarius, which, while it admits contracted 
forms in the middle, prefers the uncontracted at the close of the line, as 
periclum and periculo, Plaut. Cap. 111. 5. 82; norit and nouerit, Ter. 
And. Prol. 10; sit and sies or siet, And. 11. 5.18, Haut. m1. 1. 47 ; fac 
generally, but face at the end, And. 1v. 1. 56, v. 1.2; besides a large 
number of words which are commonly monosyllabic in pronunciation ex- 
cept in the last place, as mihi, And. iv. 4. 4, Haut. 111. 1.101. Madvig's 
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grátiam ? (Plaut. Cap. 1. 5.54) if any slave of yours had 
done the same for your son, what would your gratitude have 
been like ? 

Si his {nimicitias ciuéré potuisset, uluéret (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 
6.17), tf he had been able to guard against the enmity of 
this party, he would have been now alive. 

g. Absque eo esset, recte égo mihi uidissem (Zer. Ph.1. 4.11), f 
ait had not been for him, 1 should have taken good care of 
myself. 

Régnumne hic tu póssides ? Si póssiderem, ornátus esses éx 
tuis uirtitibus (Ter. Ad. 1r. 1. 21), are you lord paramount 
here? If I had been, you should have had a dressing such 
as your special merits deserve.* 

h. NÉcassem té uerbéribus, nísi—irátüs essem (Circ. R. P. 1. 
38. 59), I should have flogged you to death, if [had not— 
put myself in a passion. 

Délétiis exercitus fdret, ni fügientis siluae texissent (Lev. 111. 
22), the army would have been annthilated, had not the woods 
covered them in their flaght. 


1210 _—It will be seen that in hypothetical sentences with the present 
tenses (whether imperfect or perfect), the condition, though not 
fulfilled at the present moment, is not an impossibility, for it may 
yet perhaps be fulfilled. 


1211 The past tenses in hypothetical sentences (both imperfect and 
perfect) allude to past time, or at any rate to an obstacle in past 
time affecting the present state of things. In either case it is 
now too late to alter matters; and therefore these tenses often 
imply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also 
impossibility. 

1212 The tenses in hypothetical sentences are determined in the 
usual way. If the imperfect be used in the conditional clause, 
the notion of the verb is not completed before that in the clause 


view is, that fazo and such forms are the equivalents of the Greek rvjw, 
Tpafe, and consequently simple, not perfect futures. See his Opuscula, 
vol. ii. p. 60, &c. This is clearly wrong. 


* It should be remembered that in the obliqua oratio the subjunctive 
will be found after si, even when the construction is not that which we 
have called hypothetical, but the ordinary sentence of condition, which 
in the directa oratio would be in the indicative. 
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of the consequence. On the other hand, a perfect tense in tho 
conditional clause generally* denotes an action completed before 
what is expressed in the clause of the consequence. As regards 
the past tenses of hypothetical sentences, in the clause of the con- 
sequence the past-imperfect is used to denote a continued state of 
things, or something not yet completed, whereas a single occur- 
rence is expressed by the past-perfect. 


1213 Thus the general construction of sentences containing the word 
af, is, that the hypothetical, 7. e. those which put a case, the non- 
existence of which is implied, have the subjunctive in both clauses, 
while in other cases the indicative is required in both clauses. 


1214 The apparent exceptions to this rule are for the most part to 
be explained by the sentences being elliptical. Thus in hypothe- 
tical sentences the participles in (Zro and endo are often found in 
the clause of consequence ; and, if so, always attended by an in- 
dicative : as, 

Si mé triumphàré prohibérent, testis citatirust fui rérum à 
mé gestárum (Ziv. xxxviii. 47), of they had attempted to 
prevent my triumphing, I should have called up witnesses of 
my achievements. 

Illi ipsi qui rémansérant rélictüri Ágros érant, nist littéras mi- 
sisset (Cic. 11. Verr. 111. 52.121), even those who had remained 
behind would have abandoned the lands, if he had not sent 
the letter.t 

Quid quod si Andranédérd consili% processissent, Héracléae 
cum cétéris fuit seruiendum§, nay, «f the plans of Andra- 
nodorus had succeeded, Heraclea must have become a slave with 
the rest of the people. 

Si priuattis esset, timén ad tantum bellum 1s érat déligendts 


* This word is inserted with a view to such a sentence as, Jd si fecisses, 
per mihi gratum fecisses, where however the real consequence is expressed 
in pergratum, ‘I should have been greatly your debtor.’ 


+ Literally ‘I intended to call them,’ for which our translation sub- 
stitutes, by no very violent inference, ‘I should have done so.’ The lat- 
ter literally translated would have been citauissem. 


i That is, ‘They were preparing to leave, and’ (though, the author 
omits expressly to say so) ‘no doubt would have done so.’ 


§ This passage occurs in Liv. xxiv. 26, with the alterations required 
by the obliqua oratio, viz. sibi and fuerit in place of Heracleae and fuit. 
Compare a similar change in the same chapter of the phrase, Si 2ffugium 
patuissel in publicum, impleturae urbem tumultu fuerunt. . 
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(Cic. p. leg. Man. 17. 50), tf he had been in a private station, 


still for so serious a war he was the man who ought to have 
been selected. 


1215 A similar explanation accounts for the following phrases :— 


Ni métuam pítrem, hábeo quod móneam próbé (7er. And. v. 
4. 15), vf I were not afraid of my father, 1 could give him an 
excellent®™ hint. 

Id égó, si tü négés, certo sciot-(Zer. Haut. 1v. 1.19), even if 
you were to deny this, I know it for certain (and consequently 
your denial of it would be fruitless). 

Admónébat mé rés üt intermissionem élóquentiae déplorarem, 
ni uérérer nó dé me ipsd uídérer quéri (Cic. de Off. 11. 19. 
67), I was reminded by the matter before us that I ought to 
lament the disappearance of eloquence from among us; and 
should have yielded to the suggestion, had I not feared that I 
might be thought to be urging a merely personal complaint. 

Si per Métellum licitum esset, matrés illorum, uxores, sdrores 
uéniebant (Cic. 11. Verr. v. 49.129), their mothers, wives, 
sisters were coming (and would actually have come), of Me- 
tellus had permitted. 

Multá mé dehortantür à uobis, ni sttidium reipublicae süpéret 
(Sal. Jug. 31), many considerations dissuade me from trou- 
bling you (and they would probably prevail), if my love for 
my country did not outweigh them. 

Pons iter paene hostibus dédit, ni ünus uir fuisset (Zzv. 1. 
10), the bridge all but offered. a passage to the enemy, (and 
would have done so completely,) had «t not been for one brave 
man. 

Quod ni própéré pernotuisset, haud multum &b exitio légati 
ábérant (Zac.t Ann. 1. 23), and if this had not speedily be- 
come generally known, (they would have put an end to the 
lieutenant-general, for even as 4t was), they were not far from 
so doing. 


* Literally ‘I have an excellent hint to give, and but for the reason 
assigned I would give it.’ 


T Of course ‘my knowledge’ is in no way conditional upon ‘ your 
speaking the truth or not.’ 


t Tacitus abounds in this construction: see in the very same chapter, 
ferrum parabant, ni... . interiecisset. 
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1216 Such sentences as the following are mere instances of ordinary 
exaggeration forthwith corrected* :— 
Mé truncüs illapsus cérébro Sustülérat, nisi Faunüs ictum 
Dextrà léuasset (Hor. Od. 11. 17.27), Horace a trunk down 
gliding on his skull had carried off, (or at least would have 
done 80), had not Faunus with his hand lightened the blow. 


1217 The verbs of duty and power, already expressing in themselves 
what is less forcibly implied in the subjunctive mood, generally 
retain the terminations of the indicative in hypothetical sentences: 


as 
” Hunc pátris lócó, si ulla in té piétàs esset, cóléré débébàs (Cre. 
Phil. 11. 38.99), this man you ought to have respected as a 
father, of you had had any affection in you. 

Consül essé qui pótui, nisi hunc uitae cursum tónuissem à 
puéritià? (Cic. R. P. 1. 6.10) how could 1 have been consul, 
af I had not kept strictly to this course of life from my boy- 
hood ? 


1218 In the same way the verb * to be’ in the indicative is accom- 
panied by adjectivest, and occasionally substantives, when the 
hypothetical form of the sentence might have suggested the sub- 
junctive : as, 

Longumst si tibi narrem quamóbrem id fáciam (er. Haut. 11. 
3.94), ct would be tedious «f I were to tell you why I do so. 

Aequiüs érat id udluntaté fiéri (Cre. de Off. 1. 9. 28), 4$ would 
have been better if it had been done willingly. 

Nonné fuit sitius tristis ÁAmáryllidis iras Atqué süperb& pti 
fastidii ? (Vérg. Buc. 11. 14) had it not better been Amaryllis’ 
biter wrath and haughty whims to brook ? 

Quanto mélius fuératt in hdc prómissum pátris non essé serua- 
tum ? (Cic. de Off. 111. 25. 94) how much better would 1t have 
been, tf in his case his father’s promise had not been kept ? 


1219 The conjunction in hypothetical sentences is sometimes omitted, 
as in English ; but in this case the verb is commonly placed first : 
a8, 

* It should be observed, that in sentences of this character the nisi 
or si commonly follows. 

1 Particularly adjectives of propriety. 

f The past-perfect tense in place sf a simple perfect is common in 
such phrases, and also with the verbs of duty and power. 
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Róges mé, nihil fortassé respondeam (Cie. N. D. 1. 21.57), were 
you to ask me, I should perhaps make no answer. 

D&rés hanc uim Crasso, in fóro saltaret (Cic. de Off. 111. 19.75), 
had you offered this power to Crassus, he would have danced 
an the forum. 


1220 Very frequently the conditional clause is omitted : as, 


Staré ptités, ided prócédunt tempór& tarde (Ov. Trist. v. 10.5), 
you would think (if you were here) that time was standing 
still, so slowly does tt advance. 

Reos dictrés (Liv. 11. 35), you would have said they were on 
their trial (had you been there). 

Hoc confirmauérim, elóquentiam rem ünam esse omnium dif- 
ficillimam (Cic. Brut. 6.25), this I would maintain (4f there 
were occasion), that eloguence 1s the one thing of all most dif- 
“cult to attain. 


1221 Thus, màlim J should prefer, nolim I should be unwilling, uélim 
I should wish, are modest expressions, not partaking of the rude- 
ness of malo I prefer, nolo I won't, udlo 7 insist ; while mallem, 
nollem, uellem, signify 7 should have preferred &c., and refer either 
to past time, or to what is now impossible. Hence, 

Nollem* factum (Ter. Ad. 1r. 1.11), 7 wish tt had never been 
done, i.e. I beg your pardon. 


1222 The consequence also is at times omitted : as, 


O si Sub rastro crépét argenti mihi seri (Pers. 11. 10), oh, if 
neath the harrow a jar of silver were to crack for me. 


1223 The consequencet again is generally omitted in sentences con- 
taining quasi as 7f, or equivalent words: as, 
Quast uérd consili sit rés (Caes. B. G. vir. 38), as tf forsooth 
at were.matter for deliberation. | 
Mé iüuat, uélut si ipse in parté líboris fuérim, ad finem belli 
peruénissé (Zev, xxx1. 1), [ am delighted, as though I had 
myself shared the toil, to have arrived at the close of the war. 


* Literally ‘I should have wished it not done? The suppressed con- 
dition may have been, Si optando potuissem quae facta sunt infecta red- 
dere. Nalim factum would signify, * I should be sorry to have it done.’ 


+ Thus in the second sentence the fuller form would have been, ‘I 
am 43$ much delighted as I should have been if &c.’ 
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Eius crQdélitatem, utlut si córam Adesset, horrébant (Caes. B. 
G. L 32), they kept shuddering at this man's bloodthirstiness, 
as though he had been present. 

Sic quaestór est factus, quam si esset summo lóco nàtüs (Cic. 
p. Plane. 25.60), he was made quaestor with the same facility, 
as if he had been born in the highest station. * 


1224 When the second persont is used to denote generally one, a 
man, the subjunctive commonly enters into secondary clauses, 
whether preceded by a relative or conjunction : as, 


In excitand6 plürümum u&let, si laudés eum quem cohortéré 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21. 5), in rousing to action, the greatest 
effect is produced, if one praises the person whom one 1s en- 
couraging. 

Bónus segnior fit, übi neglégas (Sal. Jug. 31), the good man 
becomes less active, when you neglect him. 

Tantum rémánet, quod recté factis consécutus sis (Cc. de Sen. 
19. 69), that only ds left behind, which a man has obtained by 
good deeds. 


1925 Secondary clauses which are attached to clauses in the sub- 
junctive or infinitive mood and form an essential part of the idea 
therein expressed, are themselves in the subjunctive mood : as, 


Si lücé quóqué cínes lítrent, quom Deos silitatum àliqui 
uénérint, his crürá suffringantur, quid acres sint quom 
' Suspició nulli sit (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 20. 56), ?f even «n the 
light dogs were to bark, when any persons come to a temple to 
offer their prayers, they would have their legs broken for being 

so watchful when there ts no ground for suspicion. 


1996 Hence verbs of promising and threatening, inasmuch as they 
express in one word ‘ the saying that something will be done’, take 

a subjunctive of the condition : as, 
Praemium propósuit quit inuénisset nduam udluptatem (Cic. 


_ * See § 499. In the four examples here given the tenses in the in- 
dicative mood with a negative would have been respectively, consili res 
non est, in parte laboris non fui, non aderat, non erat summo loco natus. 
Thus it is only the mood that is here altered by the hypothetical form of 
the sentence, 

T This remark is from Madvig. 
t For the omission of the antecedent ei see § 1126. 
U 
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Tusc. v. 7. 20), he promised a reward to the man, who should 
Jind a new pleasure.* 


1997 . By the omission of the governing verb the subjunctive appears 
io carry with it à meaning which really belongs to that verb. 
a. Possibility, pótest esse üt understood. This construction 
however is very rare unless some such word as forsitin, forsin,t 
accompany the subjunctive: as, 


Vélim dés ópéram, quod commódo tuo fiat (Cic. ad Fam. x111. 
27.3), 1 would beg you to give your assistance, so far as may 
be done without inconvenience to you. 

Me miseram, forsan hic mihi paruam habeát fidem (7er. E. 1. 
2. 117), alas, maybe my friend here may have little faith in 
me. 

Nimium forsit%in haec illi mirentür (Cic. 11. Verr. 1v. 56.124), 
those people may perhaps admire these things overmuch. 

Néque id fácio, ut forsitan quibusdam uldear, stmülàtioné (Cre. 
ad Fam. 1. 8. 2), nor do I do this, as some perhaps may think, 
by way of make-believe. 


6. Permission and concession, such a verb as sin- permit, or 
céd- grant, being understood : as, 


Frudturt sine hoc sdlacid (C?c. de Prov. Con. 7.16), let him 
enjoy forsooth this consolation. 

Vt$ désint uires, timén est laudand& udluntas (Ov. Pont. 11. 
4,79), though strength be wanting, praiseworthy still the will. 

Fuérit cüpídus, fuérit irátus, fuérit pertinax, scéléris uéró cri- 
miné liceat mortuó cáréré (C?c. p. Lig. 6.18), he may have 
been ambitious, he may have been revengeful, he may have 
been obstinate ; but the charge of impiety at any rate allow 
him, now that he is dead, to be clear of. 

Vt énim. cétórá párià Tubérdni cum Varo fuissent, hoc certé 


* See § 503. 


+ The an at the close of these words is no doubt identical with the 
Greek av; but as this takes the form xev in Homer, we probably have 
in it only a variety of our verb can. Compare our may-be and the 
French peut-éire. Moreover the root can was not a stranger to the Latin 
language, for it virtually occurs in the old form ne-quin-on for nequeunt. 

t Observe that the concessive tenses nearly always commence a clause, 
unless modo or dum accompany them. 


S * Even granting that.’ 
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praecipuom Tubérónis fuit (Cre. p. Lig. 9. 27), for even 
allowing that every thing else had been shared by Tubero with 
Varus, this at least was the peculiar qualification of Tubero. 

Sit clàrus Scipio, ornétür eximia laude Africanis, hibeatur uir 
égrégius Paullus, sit aeterna gloria Máriüs, antéponatir 
omnibus Pompéiüs, érit prófecto intér hórum laudes Álj- 
quid lóci nostrae gloriae (Cic. in Cat. rv. 10. 21), let Scipio 
be renowned, let Africanus be covered with especial glory, let 
Paullus be accounted a great man, let Marius enjoy eternal 
fame, let Pompey take precedence of all, still there will assur- 
edly be amid the glories of these men some room for our fame 
also. 

Ne sit summum málum ddlor, málum certe est (Cc. Tusc. 11. 
5.14), granting that pain is not the greatest evil, an evil st 
certainly 1s. . 

Mínent ingéni& sénibus, módó permáneat stüdium (C?c. de 
Sen. 7. 22), the intellect remains with the aged, provided only 
there still remain energy. : 

Seruds est némo, qui módà télérabili condicidné sit seruttütis, 
qui nón audàciam ciuium pérhorrescat (Cc. in Cat. rv. 8. 
16), there is not a single slave even, f his position as a slave 
be but tolerable, that does not shudder at the audacity of men 
who call themselves citizens. 

Id quoque possum férre, módo si reddat (Ter. Ad. 11. 1. 51), 
that also I can put up with, provided only he pay. 

Ta fors quid me fiat parui péndis, dum illi cónsulas (Ter. Haut. 
Iv. 3.37), you perhaps care little what becomes of me, provided 
only you secure your master there. 

Hémines, quamuís* in turbídis rébus sint, timén interdum 
ánímis rélaxantür (Cic. Phil. 11. 16.39), men, allowing that 
they are in circumstances as troubled as you please, still at 
times unbend. 


c. Indirect interrogative, rigis understood : as, 
A. Quid fécit? B. Quid illé fecérit ? (Ter. Ad. 1. 2.4) A. What 
has he done? B. What has he done, ask you ? 


d. Wishing, uis, précór, &c. understood ; as, 
* The poets, together with Livy and later writers, use quamuis with 


an indicative, and vice versa quanquam with a subjunctive: as, quamuis 
est rustica (Virg. Buc. 111. 84), quanquam moueretur (Liv. xxxvi. 34). 
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Quid ficiam ? (Ter. E. 1. 1.1) what would you have me do ? 

Quid fácérem ? (Ter. E. v. 1.15) what ought I to have done ? 

Valeant qui intér nos discidiim uolunt (7er. And. rv. 2.12), 
farewell to those who insist upon tearing us asunder. 

Né uiuam si id tibi concedo (C?c. ad Fam. vir. 23.4), may I 
die if I grant you that. | 

Dispéream ni Submossés omnis (Hor, Sat. 1. 9. 47), may I be 
utterly destroyed, tf thou wouldst not have made the whole of 
them move off. 

Atque itá me dí ament át ego nunc non tám meapte caüsa 
Laetór quam illius (7er. Haut. 1v. 3. 8), and so may heaven 
love me, as I am delighted now not so much on my own account 
as on his. 


e. Demanding, postülant? &c. understood: as, 

Tu üt unquam té corrígàs! (Cic. in Cat. 1. 9. 22), you ever cor- 
rect yourself / 

Hicine ut tibi respóndeat! (Ter. Ph. v. 8.3), this man answer 
you /* | 


f. Duty, óportet &c. understood : as, 

Vilicüs iniussü démini crédat némini (Cato. R. R. 5.3), a bas ff 
should lend to no one without his master’s authority. 

Pdtius dicéret nón esse aecum (Cie. de Off. 111. 22.88), he should 
rather have said, i£ was not fair. 

Sümeret Alicánde (Ter. Ph. 1r. 1. 69), he should have borrowed 
at from some one. 

Frümentum ne émissés (Cic, 11. Verr. rrr. 84.195), you should 
not have bought the corn. 


g. The object is often expressed elliptically, more particularly 
in a parenthesis, which ought always to be brief : as, 
Vére ut dicamf (Cie. 11. Verr. v. 69.177), to speak candidly. 
Sénectüs est nàtürà lóquàciorf, ne 4b omnuibiis eam uitiis 
uidear uindicaré (Cic. de Sen. 16. 55), old age is naturally 
somewhat talkative, so you will not charge me with defending 
e£ from every fault. 


* See § 1247 and note. 


Perhaps in this example * permission’ is the notion understood, dabis 
| pie" p 
ueniam. 


1 Hoc dico understood, * I say this that I may not appear &c.' 
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Vix incedo inánis, ne ire pósse cum onere exístumes (Plavt. 
Am. 1. 1.174), 7 can. scarcely walk with nothing about me, so 
do not suppose that I can get on with a load. 


1228 . For the sake of brevity, such a verb as existümés or dicam is 
often omitted in sentences like that just given. Thus Plautus 
might have said in the last example, Vix incédo Ynanis, ne iré 
possim cum ónéré : as, 

Nóuam eam pótestátem éripuéré pátribus nostris, né nunc dul- 
cédiné sémel capti férant désidérium (Ziv. 111. 52), this power, 
when ye unknown to them, they wrested from our fathers ; 
much less now, having once tasted the sweets of 4t, will they 
tolerate the loss. 

Mortàli& factá péribunt, Nedum sermonum stét hónos (Hor. 
Ep. 11. 3. 68), deeds will perish, much less will the glory of 
words survive. 

Vix in ipsis tectis frigus uitatur, nédum in miri sit facile &besse 
ib initiria temporis (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 8), even in a roofed 
building it is difficult to avoid the cold, much less is tt easy 
at sea to escape being hurt by the weather. 

Erat énim multo dómicilium hüiüs urbis aptitis hümanitati 
tuae quam totá Pélóponnésus, nédum Páítrae (Cic. ad Fam. 
vir. 28. 1), for in those days this city was better suited as a 
residence to one of your refined habits, than any part of the 
Peloponnesus, let alone Patrae. 


12290 Quum or cum in clauses signifying a reason for or against any 
thing is followed by a subjunctive: as, 

Quum uit& sine Émicis métüs pléná sit, rítio ips& monet 4mi- 
citias compararé (Cic. de Fin. 1. 20. 66), seeing that life 
without friends is full of danger, reason itself warns us to 
form friendships. 

Quae quum omniá facté sint, timén ind sola érat ciuitas Ma- 
mertiní, quae légàtos qui istum laudàrent misérint (Cc. 
II. Verr. 11. 5. 13), an spite of all these doings, Messana wus 
the one sole city that sent an embassy to speak in favour of 
the accused. 

Séd e% quum contemplari cüpérem, uix adspíciendi pdtestas 
fuit (C?c. de Or. 1. 36. 161), but although I was eager to have 
« good stare at these things, I could scarcely get a look at 
them. 
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Quae quum it% sint (Cic. in Cat. 1. 5.10), thes being the case. 


1280 | Quum as an adverb of time in the past tenses has the subjunc- 
tive mood, being translated with the imperfect by while or as, 
with the past-perfect by after: as, 

Quum acerrimé pugnàrétur, sábíto sunt Aedui uisi ab l&téré 
nostris Íperto (Caes. B. G. vir. 50), as the battle was pro- 
ceeding with the greatest spirit, there suddenly appeared a 
body of Aedui on the exposed* flank of our men. 

Quum dies complüres transissent, sübíto pér explorátores cer- 
tior factüs est (Caes. B. G. m1. 2), after many days had al- 
ready passed by, he was suddenly informed by his scouts. 


1231 . Quum followed by tum, in the sense of not only, but also, has 
generally the indicative, occasionally the subjunctive : as, 
Quum multae rés in philósóphià nequaquam s&tis explicátae 
sintt, tum perdifficilis quaestio est dé nàtürà deorum (Cic. 
N. D. 1. 1.1), while there are many things in philosophy 
which have been by no means fully explained, one of the most 
difficult is the inquiry about the nature of the gods. 


1231.1 After anté-quam and prius-quam, a. a subjunctive is used, where 
the speaker would imply the non-occurrence of the act; 5. an in- 
dicative, where he would imply the occurrence of the act, and 
therefore particularly where a negative precedes, and above all in 
past sentences. In other cases there seems to be some indifference 
as to the mood. 


a. Subj. Nimidae, priusquam ex castris subuéniréttir, in prox- 
ümos collis discédunt (Sal. Jug. 54), the Numidians went 
off to the nearest hills, before assistance came from the camp. 

Antéquam hómines néfarii dé meo aduentu audiré potuissent, 
in Mácádóniam perrexi (C?c. p. Planc. 41. 98), before the 
viliains could hear of my approach, I went straight on into 
Macedonia. 

Anté léues pascentür in aethéré cerui, Quam nostro illius làbà- 
turf pectóré uoltus (Virg. Buc. 1. 60), sooner aloft in air 


* i.e. the right, which had no shields to protect them. 


+ The examples of this construction are not numerous, and what there 
are seem open to doubt. In some perhaps, instead of tum we should 
read iamen, and translate the quum by ‘although.’ 


i Yet in a similar passage (A. 1v. 27) Virgil has wiolo and resoluo. 


1232 


1233 
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shall graze the hart, than from this breast his features pass 
away. 

5. Ind. Néqué prius figéré destitérunt, quam ad flümen per- 
uénérunt (Caes. B. G. x. 53), nor did they stop flying, before 
they reached the river. 

Néque anté dimisit eum, quam fidem dédit (Liv. xxxix. 10), 
nor did he let him go, till he gave his word. 

Non défitigabdr, antéquam illorum uias percépéro (Cic. de Or. 
Irt. 36. 145), J will not give in, before 1 fully understand their 
ways. 

Ante Sliquantd quam tii natüs és (Cic. ad Fam. x. 3. 2), a. con- 
siderable time before you were born. 


INFINITIVE. 


The infinitive* is an undeclined neuter substantive, which de- 
notes in the most general way the action or state expressed by the 
verb. The use of it, as of other undeclined substantives (§ 149), 
isin strictness limited to the nominative and accusative, indeed 
almost exclusively to the latter. (Yet see $ 1255.) 

a. It seems to occupy the place of a nominative in such sen- 
tences as, 

Docto hómini uiuére est cogitàré (Cic. Tusc. v. 38. 111), with 

the educated man to live ts to think. 

Non cidit autem inuidére in s&pientem (Cic. Tusc. 11. 10.21), 
but envy is incompatible with the character of the wise man, 
or the wise man is not susceptible of envy. 

b. It occupies the place of an accusative in such sentences as, 

Stoici irasci nesciunt (Cie. de Or. 111. 18.65), the Stove knows 
not anger. | 

Emóri ctipio (7er. Haut. v. 2.18), Z long for death (that 1 may 
get out of my misery). 

Hence the infinitive is occasionally, though very rarely, found 

after prepositions which govern the accusative : as, 

Intér opttimé uilere et gríuissüme aegrotaré nihil dicébant 
intéressé (Cc. de Fin. 11. 13. 43), between the best health and 
the severest sickness there is no difference they said. 

* In the Greek language this is so completely the fact, that the article 


may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat their infini- 
tive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposition ‘to.’ 
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Quod crimen dicis praetér &massá meum ? (Ov. Her. vir. 164) 
what charge dost allege against me, except the having loved ? 


1234 Hence also a neuter adjective occasionally accompanies the 
infinitive : as, 
Viuére ipsum turpe est nóbis (Cc. ad Att. xirr. 28), life diself 
és disgraceful to us. 
Totum hoc displicet phildséphari (Cic. de Fin. x. 1. 1), ad this 
acting the philosopher offends me. | 


1235 The most common use of the infinitive is as the object of active 
verbs, particularly those which signify wish, power, duty, habit, 
knowledge, intention, commencement, continuance, cessation : as, 

Artériae mlYcàré non désinunt (Cic. N. D. 11. 9.24), the arteries 
never leave off throbbing. 

Intuéri solem aduorsum néquitis (Cic. Somn. Sc..5), you can- 

. mot gaze directly upon the sun. 

Et nesció-quid tíbi sum oblitus hódie, ut uolui, dícere (Ter. 
And. v. 1. 22), and somehow or other I forgot to tell you to- 
day, as 1 intended. | 

Vincéré scis, uictoria ati nescis (Liv. xx1r. 51), you know how 
to gain a victory, you know not how to use a victory. 


1236 Some verbs besides an accusative of the person* take a second 
accusative of the thing expressed by an infinitive : as, dóce-T teach, 
itibe- bed, u&ta- forbid, sin- permit, cog- compel, móne- warn, horta- 
(r.) encourage, impédi- hinder, prohibe- prevent, &c. Thus, 

Dócébo eum posthac t&céré (Cic. in Rull. rr. 2. 4), 7 will teach 
him to be silent for the future. 

Hérus mé iussit Pamphilum obseruaré (Ter. And. 11. 5.1), mas- 
ter has ordered me to keep an eye upon Pamphilus. 

Ab ópéré légitos discédéré uétuérat (Caes. B. G. rr. 20), he had 
forbidden the lieutenants to leave the work. 

Me énim impédit püdór 4b hómlné gríuissámo haec exquiréré 
(Cc. de Or. 1. 35.163), for I cannot for shame urge this re- 
quest on one of his dignity. 


1937 After the passive too of many of the verbs given in the preced- 


* See Madvig, Gr. 390. 


++ All these verbs, except the first two or three, are also found with a 
subjunctive following. See §§ 1180, 1181 
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ing section the infinitive 1s used, the accusative of the preceding 
construction, which expressed the person, becoming now the nomi- 
native: as, 
An sum étiamnune Graecé lóqui dócendüs? (Cic. de Fin. 1. 5. 
15) or am I at this time of life to be taught to speak Greek ? 
Consüles iübentur scribére exercitum (Zzv. 111. 30), the consuls 
are directed to enrol an army. 
Müros ádiré uétiti sunt (Liv. xx11x. 16), they were forbidden to 
approach the walls. 
Prohibiti estis in prouincià pédem ponéré (Cie. p. Lig. 8. 24), 
you were prevented setting foot in the province. 


1288 Verbs of saying*, hearing, feeling, thinking, knowing, are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitivet : as, 

Thilés íquam dixit esse Initium rérum (Cie. N. D. 1. 10. 25), 
Thales said that water was the beginning of things. 

Perlübentér audiui te essé Caesári familidrem (Cic. ad Fam. 
vit. 14.2), 7 heard with very great pleasure that you were on 
entimate terms with Caesar. 

Té multum proófécissé sentio (Cic. ad Fam. v. 13. 2), 7 feel that 
you have advanced matters greatly. 

Spéro nostram Éímicitiam non égéré testibtis (Cec. ad Fam. 11. 
2), I hope that our friendship needs not «witnesses. 

Tibi eos scio obtempératiiros mágis (Ter. Ad. 1v. 5.70), 7 know 
that they will more readily comply with your wishes. 


1939 An abstract substantive or a neuter pronoun which conveys 
the same meaning as the verbs of the last section, may be followed 
by the construction of the accusative and infinitive : as, 

Illa ópinio tollétur, Crassum non doctissámum fuissé (C?c. de 
Or. 11. 2. 7), that opinion shall be put an end to, that Crassus 
was not a most learned man. 

De hic ipso, nihil ess bónum nisi quód hdnestum esset, dis- 
ptitauit (Cc. Tusc. 11. 25. 61), he held an argument on this 
very point, that there is nothing good except what ts right. 


1240 An impersonal passive of saying, thinking, &c. is sometimes 


* See §§ 911, 912.1, also § 1202 with note, and § 1203. 


+ The same applies to phrases such as fama est, auctor sum, certiorem 
te facio, &e. 
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used with an accusative and infinitive, particularly with the per- 
fect tense or the participle in endo : as, 


Nuntidtum est ádessé Seipiónem cum légidné (Cges. B. C. ri. 
36), word was brought that Scipio was close at hand with a 
legion. 

Ibi dicendumst nullam ess rempublicam (Cic. R. P. 111. 31. 43), 
there we cannot but acknowledge there 4s no constitution. 


1241 Sometimes the same idea is expressed by the personal passive 
together with the nominative and infinitive : as, 


Caesár à Gergduia discessisse audiebàtür (Caes. B. G. vir. 59), 
reports reached them from time to time that Caesar had left 
Gergovia. 

Vóluntàrià morté intérissó creditüs est (Tac. Hist. rv. 67), ^e 
was believed to have perished by his own hand. 

Glididrum multitiido déprehendi posse indicabatür (Cie. p. 
Mil. 24, 64), secret information was given by more than one 
person, that a large number of swords might be seized. * 

Perspectust & mà dé té cogitaré (Cre. ad Fam. 1. 7. 3), J saw 
clearly that he was thinking of you. 


1249 = Verbs of wishing, permitting, bidding, hindering, &c. are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitivet : as, 

Corpórí ituénum firmàri lÁboré udluérunt (C?c. Tusc. n. 15. 
36), they wished the muscles of young men to be strengthened 
by labour. 

Délectum hábéri prohibébo (Liv. 1v. 2), L will prevent the levy 
of troops from being held. 

Rem 4d arm’ deduci stüdebat (Caes. B. C. 1. 4), he was eager 
that matters should be brought to a contest of arms. 


1943 The verbs, iübe- 5d, u&ta- forbid, prohibe- prevent, impéra- 
command, may be used passively with a passive infinitive : as, 


* See 8 911 and note. 


1 The construction with the subjunctive with many of these verbs is 
more common. See $ 1180. 


I This construction is widely different from that noticed in $ 1237. 
'The £u which is the nominative to iussu’s would be the accusative after 
renuntiare in the active construction » whereas in consules iubentur scrib- 


di mn the word consules would be the accusative after iubent 
itself, 
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Iussu's rénuntiari constil (Cc. Phil. 11. 32. 79), directions were 
given that you should be returned as consul. 

In lautümias dédüci impérantür (Cc. 11. Verr. v. 27. 68), an 
order is given that they should be conducted down into the 
stone-quarries. 


1244 The perfect passives, coeptüs est, désítüs est*, are preferable 
to the active when a passive infinitive is used : as, 


Máàtériá coepta érat comportàri (Caes. B. G. 1v. 18), they had 
begun, carrying timber. 

P&pisitis est uócàri desítüs (Cc. ad Fam. zx. 21. 2), he ceased 
to be called Papisius. 


1215 The verbs which express the emotions of the mindt are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive to express the cause of the 
emotionf : as, 

Haec perfecta essé gaudeo (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 47.130), 7 am 
delighted that these matters are settled. 

Tantum se éilis Spinidris déperdidissé dólebant (Caes. B. G. v. 
54), they were hurt that they had lost so much of their reputa- 
tion $n this respect. 


1246 A predicate consisting of a neuter adjective, or a substantive, 
or an impersonal verb, is accompanied by the accusative and in- 
finitive to express the subject: as, 

Non est rectum min6ri paréré maiorem (Cic. Univ. 6), it is not 
Jitting that the superior should obey the inferior. 

Fácinüs est uinciri ciuem Romanum (Cic. 11. Verr. v. 66.170), 
at às a serious matter for a Roman citizen to be bound. 

Omnibus bónis expédit saluam essé rempublicam (Cc. Phil. 
XIII. 8.16), 9? 1s for the interest of all good men that the coun- 
try should be free from danger. 


* So in the old writers there occur such phrases as nequitur comprimi 
(Plaut. Rud. 1v. 4.20), retrahi nequitur (Plaut. ap. Fest.), id fanum 
nequitum exaugurari (Cato ap. Fest.), suppleri queatur (Lucr. 1. 1045), 
and perhaps ulcisci nequitur (Sal. Jug. 31). 


- iine icd is similar to horret tenebras, id gaudeo, &c. See 
, 9 9, 


_ 1 The construction with guod is more common, and in some cases that 
with cum is admissible. See § 1455 i, 
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Hos triicidari Sportébat* (Cic. in Cat. 1. 4.9), these men ought 
to have been butchered. 

Corpus mortàle Xl{qué tempore intériré n&cessest* (Cc. de Inv. 
II. 57.170), mortal flesh must some time or other perish. 


1247 Broken sentences consisting of an accusativet and infinitive 
are often used interrogatively to express any strong feeling, as 
indignation about the present or past, rarely about the future: as, 

Ex-illan fámilià tam inlibéralé facintis esse ortum ?t (Zer. Ad. 
111. 4.2) to think that so ungentlemanly a proceeding should 
have originated with that family / 

Te istà uirtüte in tantàs aerumnàs incídissé ? (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiv. 1.1) that you with your merit should. have fallen into 
such troubles / 

Méne incepto désistéré uictam ? (Verg. A. 1. 41) Juno indeed de- 
sist from what she haa begun, defeated ! 


1248 The accusative that precedes the infinitive performs the same 
office as the nominative in the other moods, and it is for this 
reason often called the swbject-accusative. There is this differ- 
ence however between the infinitive and the other moods, that 
the latter have suffixes to denote the different persons, so that 
the nominative need not be expressed by a separate pronoun. 
With the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is nearly al- 
ways expressed: as, 

Scribis, you write ; but, dico té scribéré, Jsay that you write. 


1949 But even with the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is 
occasionally omitted if both the infinitive and the main verb have 
the same subject§ : as, 

Confitére hüc e& spé uénissé (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 22.61), confess 
that you came here with this hope. 

Id nesciré Mags dixit (Ziv. xx. 13), Mago said that he did 
not know this. 


* Oportet and necesse est are also at times used with the subjunctive, 
but rarely with wt. Necesse est prefers a dative to an accusative if it be 
& person, as, homini necesse est mori (Cic. de Fat. 9.17). 

T The construction of w£ with the subjunctive refers to the future. 
See $ 1227 e. 

I This infinitive is dependent upon some such phrase as credendum 
est. 

$ See also $ 879. 
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Ráfractüros carcérem mYnabantür (Liv. v1. 17), they kept threat- 
ening that they would break open the prison. 


1250 On the other hand, the reflective pronouns are sometimes’ used 
unnecessarily with verbs of wishing : as, 


Gratum sé uldéri stüdet (Cic. de Off. 11. 20.70), he ts anxious 
to be thought grateful. 

Atticum sé dici dratdrem udlébat (Cic. Brut. 82.284), he wn- 
sisted on being called an Attic orator. 


1251 When to the construction of the accusative and infinitive a 
short clause is attached by means of a relative or the conjunction 
quam, the same construction, by a species of attraction, is at times 
introduced into this clause also: as, 


Affrmaui, quiduis mé pótius perpessürum, quam ex Itália ext- 
türum* (Cc. ad Fam. 11. 16.3), 7 solemnly declared that I 
would suffer any thing rather than leave Italy. 

Antonilis aiébat sé tantidem frümentum aestümassé, quanti 
Sücerdotemt (Cic. rr. Verr. iri. 92.215), Antony kept de- 
claring that he had valued the corn at the same price as Sa- 
cerdos. 

Suspicor te hisdem rébus quibus me ipsumt commóuert (Cc. 
de Sen. 1. 1), L suspect that you are moved by the same cir- 
cumstances as myself. 


1252 There are constructions where the infinitive seems to supply 
the place of a genitive : as, 

Nisi quem forté libido ténet pdtentiae paucorum libertàtem 
suam gratificari (Sal. Jug. 31), wnless perchance a fancy 
possesses any one for sacrificing his liberty to gratify the power 
of a few. 

Tempüs est hinc Ábiré mé (Cic. Tusc. 1. 41. 99), d£ 4s time for 
me to go away. 

Summa éludendi occásiost mi nünc senes, Et Phaédriae curam 
&dimere$ argentáriam (Ter. Ph. v. 6.2), J have a glorious 
opportunity now of dodging the old people, and relieving 
Phedria of his anxiety about money. 


* For quam ex Italia exirem. ] For quanti Sacerdos aestumasset. 
f For quibus ipse commoueor. $ For adimendi. 
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. 1253 In narrative the infinitive is at times used as the main verb* 
with the power of the past-imperfect of the indicative; and when 
so used, is called the historic infinitive : as, 

Consülem anceps cüra Égítàré ; mollé deséréré sdcios, nollé 
mínuére exercitum (Liv. xxxiv. 12), a twofold anxiety 
troubled the consul; he was unwilling to desert the allies, he 
was unwilling to diminish the army. 

Ego instàre ut mihi respondéret, quis esset (Cic. rr. Verr. 11. 
77.188), I meanwhile kept pressing him to tell me who he was. 

Iste ünumquodqué uàs in míánüs süméré, laudaré, mirarit (Cic. 
II. Verr. rv. 27. 63), your worthy praetor kept taking into his 
hands and praising and admiring every separate vase. 


1954 After the words píráto- ready, prepared, and insuéto- unaccus- 
tomed, an infinitive is at times used by good writers,t and in the 
poets and later writers after contento- contented, suéto- and assuéto- 
accustomed : as, 

Omni& perpéti párati, maxime à ré frümentàrià l4bdrabant 
(Caes. B. C. 111.9), prepared to endure the worst, they suffered 
most in the article of grain. 

Id quod p&rati sunt fácéré (C?c. p. Quinct. 2. 8), the which they 
are prepared. to do. 

Insuétus uéra audiré (Ziv. xxxrt. 18), unaccustomed to hear the 
truth. 


1255 Some writers, especially the poets, use the infinitive in many 
constructions where good prose writers employ a different form of 
words: as, 

Früges consüméré nati§ (Hor. Ep. 1. 2.27), born to consume 
grain. 


.. * In such a phrase as iamque dies consumptus erat, quum tamen bar- 
bari nihil remitiere, &c. (Sal. Jug. 98), the verb remittere is still the 
main verb. 


] For a copious use of the historic infinitive see Caes. B. G. 111. 4, 
where there occur in succession, decurrere, conicere, repugnare, mittere, 
occurrere, ferre, superari. 


i Cicero more commonly however uses ad with the gerund. 


$ In this and the following sentences more legitimate phrases would 
have been: ad fruges consumendas, ad pellendos inimicos, committendae 
pugnae, exeundi, qui cantaretur, ut adiret, the supine uisum, habenda or 
quae habeat, ad sequendum, persequendi. The use of the adjective with 
an infinitive is very common in the lyric poetry of Horace. 
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Non mihi sunt uirés inimicos pelléré (Ov. Her. 1. 109), 7 have 
not strength to drive away my foes. 

Auidus committéré pugnam (Ov. Met. v. 75), eager to join 
battle. 

Nulla hinc exiré pdtestas (Virg. A. 1x. 739), no power of going 
out from hence. 

Puér ipsé fuit cantàri dignüs ( Virg. Buc. v. 54), the boy himself 
was worthy to be sung of. 

Virum tót ádiré lábores Impülit (Verg. A. 1. 14), she urged the 
hero to encounter so many tois. 

Pécüs égit altos Viséré montis (Hor. Od. 1. 2.7), he drove his 
cattle to visit the lofty mountains. 

Illé sud móriens dat háberé népoti (Virg. A. 1x. 362), he again 
dying gives them to his grandchild to keep. 

Célérem s&qui Aiácem (Hor. Od. 1. 15.18), Ajax swift to follow. 

Nécessítüdo perséqui (Sal. Jug. 92), the necessity for pursuing. 


1256 The Latin language often admits the perfect infinitive where 
the English language uses the simple infinitive; but it will be seen 
in such cases that the completion or consequences of the action 
are regarded more than the action itself. This distinction applies 
especially to phrases of regret or satisfaction in the future tenses, 
also to phrases of wishing and prohibition, &c.: as, ; 

Contenti simüs id ünum dixissé (Vell. 11. 103), let us be satisfied 
with this one observation. 

Quiesse érit mélitis (Ziv. 111. 48), you had better be quiet. 

Bacchas né quis ádissé uélit (/nscr. S. C. de Bacc.), let no one 
wish to approach the priestesses of Bacchus. 

Magnüm si pectóré possit Excussissé deum (Vé?rg. A. vi. 78), 
in hopes she may have power to shake from her breast the 
mighty god. 

Séciis maxtimé lex consultum essé uolt (Cic. in Caecil. 6. 21), 
the law wishes to provide for the interests of the allies above all. 


1257 On the other hand, while the English express past time by the 
perfect infinitive after the auxiliary verbs could, might, ought, the 
Latin writers generally consider it sufficient to express the past 
time in the main verb, and to use with it the simple infinitive : as, 

LiYcuit In Hispàniam iré (Ziv. xxr. 41), 7 might have gone to 
Spain. 
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Hoe &gó cüràró non débui (Cic. ad Fam. v. 2.9), this I ought 
not to have cared. for. 


1258 . Still not unfrequently both the main verb of duty and the in- | 
finitive are in the perfect tense : as, 
Tunc décuit flessé (Ziv. xxx. 44), then was the time for weeping. 
Quod iampridem factum esse Sportuit (Cc. in Cat. 1. 2. 5), what 
ought to have been done long ago. 
Adulescenti mórem gestum. opórtuit (Ter. Ad. 1. 2. 6), you 
ought to have humoured the youngster. 


1259 In the compound tenses of the infinitive, both active and pas- 
sive, the verb essé is often omitted : as, 
Dénégarat sé commissürum mihi gnatam suam uxórem (Ter. 
And. 1. 5.6), he had declared that he would not trust his 
daughter in marriage to me. 
Omnis uós orátos udlo (Ver. Haut. prol. 26), Z must entreat you 
all. 
Néque tu hoc dices, tibi non praedictim. Caue (7er. And. 1. 
2.34), nor shall you say that no previous notice was given 
you. So beon your guard. 


1260 ‘The future infinitive, both active and passive, is often expressed 
by the circumlocution of fóré with üt and an imperfect subjunc- 
tive* (called the periphrastic future) : as, 

Spéro fóre ut contingat id nobis (Circ. Tusc. 1. 34. 82), 7 trust 
that we are destined to have this happiness. 

Pompeius dixérat fore titi exercitus Caesáris pellérétür (Caes. 
B. C. 11. 86), Pompey had foretold that Caesar's army would 
be routed. 


1961 The participle in £Zro with fuissé is exclusively used as a hypo- 
thetical tense : as, 
An Pompéium censes tribus suis consülàtibus laetatirum fuissé, 
81 sciret se in sdlitiidine Aegyptiorum triicidatum tri? (Cie. 
de Div. 11. 9. 22) or do you think that Pompey would have 
gloried in his three consulships, tf he had known that he was 
to be butchered in a desert of Egypt.? 


* This construction is the only one where the verb has no participle 
in furo. Observe however that the periphrastic future differs from the 
simple future by being unlimited in point of time. 
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Nisf nuntii dé uictorià pér Equités essent allati existfmàbant, 
fütüruin fuisse iti oppidum &àmittéretür (Caes. B. C. mm. 
101), they were of opinion that if the news of the victory had 
not been brought by men on horseback, the town would have 
been lost. 


1262 A future passive may be expressed by the impersonal passive 
infinitive of i- go and the accusative supine : as, 
Arbitrantur sé bénificos uisum iri (Cie. de Off. 1. 14. 43), they 
think they shall be considered kind.* 


1263 A future-perfect passive is at times expressed by the infinitive 
fóré and the perfect passive participle: as, 
Débellàtum mox fóré rébantür (Ziv. xxitr. 13), they thought 
that the war would be shortly brought to a close. 


PARTICIPLES AND VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


1264 _— Participles are partly like adjectives, partly like verbs. Like 
adjectives they agree with some noun in case, gender and number. 
On the other hand they are derived from verbs, denote an act, and 
govern the same case as the verb from which they are derived. 
The tense or time of a participle depends upon the verb which it 
accompanies, 


1265 The participle in ent? is an imperfect, and corresponds to the 
English participle in ing: as, 

Gtbernator clàuom ténens sédet in puppi (Cic. de Sen. 6.17), 
the pilot holding the tiller sits on the stern ;—/i. e. the pilot 
holds the tiller and sits at the stern. Here ténens refers 
to present time, because sédet is present. 

Aranti Cincinnütó nuntiàtumst eum dictatorem essé factum 
(Cic. de Sen. 16.56), word was brought to Cincinnatus plough- 
ing, that he had been made dictator ;—4À. e. as Cincinnatus 
was ploughing, word was brought to him that he had been 
made dictator. Here íranti refers to past time, because 
nuntiatumst is past. 


* More literally, ‘that people are going to look upon them as kind, 
The beginner should take care not to confound this supine with the per- 
fect passive participle. 

+ For the significations of the tenses see also §§ 509, 511, 512, 513, 

x 
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Croesiis Hályn pénétrans magn4m peruortát Spém uim (quoted 
by Cic. de Div. tr. 56. 115), Crasus penetrating to the Halys 
will overturn a mighty power ;—?. e. when Croesus shall 
penetrate to the Halys, he will overturn a mighty power. 
Here pénétrans refers to future time, because peruortet is 
future. 

The participle in enti is often best translated by the conjunc- 

tions as, whilst, &c., with the proper tense of the indicative mood. 


1266 The participle in enti is sometimes used where the act is com- 
pleted, but only just completed : as, 
Romam uéniens cdmitia édixit (Lov. xxtv. 7), immediately upon 
his arrival at Rome he proclaimed the day for the election. 


1267 Similarly the participle in ent? is sometimes used when the act 
has not yet begun, but will commence forthwith : as, 
Discédens in It&liam legatis impérat titi nàuis réficiendas cira- 
rent (Caes. B. G. v. 1), émmediately before setting out for 
Italy he gives orders to the lieutenants to have the ships re- 
pared. 


1268 The participle in ¢éro* is used by the best writers rarely except 
in connection with the verbs &s- de and fu- be; with the former 
to denote zntention or destiny, with the latter to denote what would 
have happened under a certain hypothesis. ' 


1269 In Livy and the later writers it is often used at the end of the 
main clause of a sentence with the same significations : as, 
Dilàbuntür in oppiídá, moenibus sé défensüri (Ziv. viri. 29), 
they slip away into different towns, intending to defend them- 
selves by means of fortifications. 
Dédit mihi quantum pótuit, dátürüs amplius si pdtuisset (Plin. 
Ep. rr. 21), he gave me as much as he was able ; and would 
have given me more, tf he had been able. 


1270 ‘The perfect participle in £o had probably at first only an active 
signification. It still retains this power in those verbs which are 
called reflectives or deponents, and traces of it also appear in the 
poetical construction : Membr stib arbüto Stratiis ($ 892). 


1971 Still in the ordinary language the participle in ¢o is nearly al- 


* See §§ 517 and 702-711. 
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ways used as a passive, unless the verb whence it is formed be 
employed exclusively as a reflective or a deponent.* Thus, with 
scrib-éré £o write, we have scripto- writien, being written, having 
been written ; but with séqu-1 £o follow, sécüto- having followed. 


1272 . Atthe same time there are not a few perfect participles from 
reflective or deponent verbs which are at times used passively: as, 
Sénectütem tit ídipiscantür omnés optant, eandem accussant 
ádeptam (Cic. de Sen. 2. 4), old age all pray that they may 
attain to, yet abuse when rt 4s attained. 
Virtüs experta atqué perspectà (Cic. p. Corn. 6. 16), merit that 
has been tried and proved. 
Partitot exercítü (Caes. B.. G. v1. 33), having divided his army. 
" Euersio exsécratae cólumnae (Cc. Phil. 1. 2.5), the overthrow of 
the accursed pillar. t 


1272.1 Although, when the simple verb is not transitive, the passive 
is commonly used only as an impersonal, still the poets take liber- 
ties in this respect, especially in the perfect participle : as, 

Triumphatae§ gentés ( Vérg. G. 111. 33), nations that have been 
— ériumphed over. 


1273 A few participles in to from deponents appear at times to be 
used as imperfects : as, Spérato-, feriàto-, üso-, sócüto-, uecto-, 
sdlito-, &c. Thus, 

Vidit se Spératum (Zac, Ann. 1. 14), he saw himself sacrificing 
(in a dream). 

Conclàmant sdcii laetum paeaná sécüti (Virg. A. x. 738), Ais 
comrades following pour forth the happy paean. 


1274 The participle in £o is at times used with the verb hi&be- have, 
by which circumlocution a sort of perfect indicative of the active 
voice is produced : as, 

Háíbes iam státütum quid tibi ígendum pütes (Cc. ad Fam. rv. 


* Still there are exceptions. Cenato- is equivalent to quum cenauis- 
set, and has nothing of the passive signification. Other exceptions are 
pranso- , poto-, nupta-, exoso-, iurato-, coniurato-, adulto-, &c. See also 
$8 392, 393. 

t Literally ‘his army having been divided.’ 

T Others are comitato-, confesso-, emenso-, emerito-, pacto-, perfuncto-, 
gopulato-, &c. 

$ But for the simple verb, triumphare de gentibus. 
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2,4), you have at last determined what course you deem it 
right to pursue. 

Romani in Asid pécünias magnas collócátàs h&bent (Cc. p. leg. 
Man. 7.18), Romans have invested large sums of money in 
A sia, * 


1275 The participle in £o is used with the futures of the verbs da- 
give and redd- give back, so as to form a future perfect; but the 
phrase further denotes that the act is done for another person : as, 

Sic stratas légidnes Látinórum dábo, quemadmódum légatum 
i&centem uidétis (Ziv. vir. 6), I will lay the legions of the 
Latins low for you, just as you see their ambassador lying on 
the ground. 

Hoc égo tibi ecfectum reddam (Zer. And. tv. 2.20), this 1 well 
effect for you. 

1276 . The participle in £o in agreement with a substantive is largely 
used, where the English language commonly prefers an abstract 
noun. Thus, 

Barbárüs eum ob 1ram interfecti dómtni obtruncáuit (Liv. xx1. 
2), a barbarian cut him down out of revenge for the murder 
of his master. 

Màiór ex ciutbüs àmissis délor quam laetitia füsis hostibus fuit 
(Liv. tv. 17), there was more sorrow for the loss of their fellow- 
countrymen than delight at the rout of the enemy. 

Ab condita urbe ad libérátam (Ziv. 1. 60), from the foundation 
of the city to «ts liberation. 

Post natds hdminés (Cic. Brut. 62. 224), since the creation of 
man. 


1277 The neuter nominative of the participle in £o is occasionally 
used (by Livy for example) as the subject of a verb. Thus, 
Auditum omnem exercitum prófícisci laetitiam ingentem fécit 
(Liv. xxvii. 26), the hearing that the whole army was setting 
out caused unbounded joy. 
Dégénératum in áliis artibtis huic quóqué décóri offecit (Ziv. 
1. 53), his degeneracy in other qualities stood in the way of 
his credit in this respect also. 


* More literally ‘they have large sums invested.’ From this con- 
struction arose the formation of the perfect in the languages derived from 
the Latin. 
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Diü non perlitatum ténuérat dictàtorem ne anté méridiem sig- 
num dáré posset (Lv. vir. 8), a long delay in obtaining a 
successful issue to the sacrifices had prevented the dictator from 
giving the signal before noon. 


1278 "The ablative of the participle in to is used at times as an abla- 
tive absolute with a whole sentence for its substantive : as, 

Expósito quid mniquitas lóci posset (Caes. B. G. vii. 52), having 
explained to them what consequences unfavourable ground 
could produce. 

Edicto ut quicunque ad uallum tendéret pro hoste hábérétür 
(Liv. x. 36), having proclaimed that whoever made for the 
entrenchment would be dealt with as an enemy. 

Permissé seu dicéré prius seu audiré mallet, 1t% coepit (Zev. 
XXXIV. 31), permission having been given him to speak first 
or to listen, as he preferred, he began thus. 

Audito Marcium in Ciliciam tendéré (Sal. Fragm. v.), having 
heard that Marcius was hastening into Cilicia. 


1279 The ablative of the participle in £o* is occasionally used abso- 
lutely even without a noun : as, 
Non est peccitd mi ignosci aecum (Z'er. Hec. v. 1.10), 7 ain 
not entitled, to be forgiven if I offend (more literally, an of- 
fence having been committed). 


1280 An ablative of the participle in £o, with or without a noun in 
agreement, is used with ópüs estt : as, 

Nihil érat cur prdpérato ópüs esset (Cic. p. Mil. 19. 49), there 
was no reason why they need, make haste. 

Prius quam incipias, consulto ; ét üábi consüluéris, matüré facto 
ópüs est (Sad. Cat. 1), before you commence, you must delibe- 
rate; and when you have deliberated, you must act with due 
haste. 


1281 As the Latin language is for the most part without a participle 
for the perfect active, the following circumlocutions are in use. 
a. The ablative absolute: as, 


* Some ablatives of this kind have virtually become adverbs: as, au- 
spicaio, litato, &c. 

T Vsus est is found with the ablative ofthe participle in £o in the older 
writers. The construction is consistent with the use of the same phrases 
in connection with other ablatives. See § 999, 
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Hac parté cópiárum aucta Ytérum cum Sxbinis confligitiir (Liv. 
I. 37), having increased this part of his forces, he engages 
again with the Sabines. 

6. Quum with the past-perfect subjunctive, or übi with the 

simple perfect indicative : as, | 

Quum ab sédé sua prostluisset amduérique áb altaribus iüucnem 
iussisset (Ziv. 11. 12), having leapt down from his seat and 
ordered the young man to be moved away from the altars. 

Vbi eo uénit, própé tribinal constitit (Ziv. 1r. 12), having 
arrived there, he at once posted himself near the tribunal. 


c. An accusative of the perfect passive participle dependent 
upon the main verb : as, 
Gallum eaesum* torqué spoliauit (Liv. v1. 49), having slain the 
Gaul, he stripped him of his collar. 


1282 The participle in Zo is a perfect, and its tense or time depends 
upon the verb which it accompanies. Thus, 

a. Omniá quae dico dé Plancio, dico expertüs in nóbis (Cre. p. 
Plane. 9. 22), all that I say about Plancus, I say having 
made trial of him in my own person. Here expertüs is a 
present-perfect, because dico is a present—I have had 
experience of his great worth, and therefore speak with 
certainty. 

6. Consécütüs id quód ánfmo propüsuérat, réceptui cáni iussit 
(Caes. B. G. vit. 47), having obtained. what he had proposed 
to himself, he ordered the signal for retreat to be sounded. 
Here consécütüs is a past-perfect, because iussit is a past 
—He had obtained what he wished, and so he sounded a 
retreat. 

c. Non admissi, Karthaginem proótinüs ibunt (Z4v. xx1. 9), of 
not admitted, they will proceed straighiway to Carthage. Here 
admissi is a future-perfect, because ibunt is a future; and 
indeed if the conjunction si be used, the phrase will at once 
become : si admissi nón érunt. Thus the perfect participle 
which accompanies a future tense is far from expressing a 
fact. 


1283 The gerund is a neuter substantive in endo which denotes the 


* Often a better translation is effected by two verbs: ds, *he slew him 
and stripped him &c.' 
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action or state expressed by the verb. It differs from the infini- 

tive, in that it is declinable, and that through all the cases (in- 

cluding, what is commonly omitted, the nominative). Also like 

an ordinary substantive it may be governed by some few preposi- 

tions (in, &b, dé, ex, rarely pro, with the ablative ; and with the 

accusative by 3d, Sb, intér, rarely In, circà, anté). 

Nom. lüuéni pírandum, séni ütendumst (Sen. Ep. 36), earning 
belongs to the young, using to the old man. 

Acc, Hómo 4d intellégendum nàtust (Cic. de Fin. 11. 13. 40), man 
és born to understand, 

Gen. Dicendi difficultatem pertimescit (Cie. de Or. 1. 26.120), he 
dreads the difficulty of speaking. 

Deus bduem árandi caussa fecit (Cic. N. D. 11. 14. 37), God 

made the ox for the purpose of ploughing. 

Dat, Télum fódiendo &ciminatum (Plin. x1. 2), a weapon pointed 
for digging. 

Abl. Virtütes cernuntiir Yn Égendo (C?c. Part. Or. 23.78), the manly 
virtues are seen in action. 


1984 The simple ablative of the gerund is used at times in such a 
manner that the nominative of the ordinary imperfect participle 
might be substituted for it: as, 

Miscendo* consilium précesqué, nunc drabant n8 se exülàré 
pátérétur, nunc mónébant nà mórem pellendi régés inultum 
sinéret (Ziv. 11. 9), mixing advice and entreaties together, 
they one moment begged him not to suffer them to remain in 
exile, another warned him not to leave the practice of expelling 
kings unpunished. 


1285 The gerund is followed by the same case as the verb to which 
it belongs : as, 

Viam quam nobis quóque ingrédiundumst (Cic. de Sen. 2. 6), 
the road which we also have to travel. 

Suo quoiqué iüdYciost ütendum (Cc. N. D. rn. 1. 1) each must 
use his own judgment. 

Di&lectícast ars uéra ac fals% diiüdicandi (Cie. de Or. rr. 38. 
157), logic ts the art of judging between truth and falsehood. 


* Equivalent to miscentes. It is probably to this use of the gerund 
that the Italian and Spanish languages are indebted for their imperfect 
participle in ndo. So also reportando (Liv. xxv. 8.10), omnia temptando 
(Sai. Jug. 70). 
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Tribuendó suom quoiqué (Cic. de Off. 1. 5.14), by allotting to 
every man what belongs to him. 

M6ri màluit falsum fátendo (Cic. Part. Or. 14. 50), he preferred 
to die through confessing a falsehood. 


1286 The gerund being a substantive may also have a genitive after 
it (but this usage seems limited to the genitive of the gerund): as, 
Réiciundi trium iüdlcum léges Cornéliae fáciunt pdtestatem 
(Circ. x1. Verr. 11. 31.77), the Cornelian laws give the power 
of challenging* three jurymen. 
Ego eius ufdendi ctipidtis (Ter. Hec. 3. 3.12), 7 desirous of 
seeing* her. 
Sui purgandit causa (Caes. B. G. 1v. 13), for the sake of clear- 
ing* themselves. 


1287 Gerundive.—When a noun in the accusative. would accom- 
pany the gerund, the construction is commonly altered so that 
this noun takes the case of the gerund, and the gerund, now called 
a gerundive, takes the number and gender of the noun : as, 

Diligentia cdlendast nobis (Cc. Or. 11. 35. 148), we must culti- 
vate a habit of precision. 

Coniungo mé cum hóminé magis ad uastandam§ Itáliam quam 
ad uincendum paratd (Cic. ad Att. virr. 16), Lam uniting 
myself with a man who is better prepared for devastating 
Ttaly than for concluding the war victortously. 

Néqué rés ullá quae ad plàcandos$ deos pertinéret praetermis- 
sast (Cie. in Cat. 111. 8. 20), nor was any thing omitted which 
was thought likely to appease the gods. 


* The insertion of the preposition ‘ of’ after these participles would 
make the phrases vulgar ; but a vulgar phrase is generally an old one. In 
fact the formation of the Latin participle in endo from an abstract sub- 
stantive called the gerund is exactly parallel to the origm of our own 
participle in ing from a substantive in ing. With us the substantive 
was the older form; and the use ofthe participle originated in such a 
phrase as, ‘the house was a-building’ (i. e. ‘in building’), * I was a-hunt- 
ing of a hare.’ 


+ The pronominal genitives in i, even when they refer to a plural 
noun, require that the gerund should be a genitive singular. 

t The same construction is also admissible with the four reflective 
verbs, uí- ‘use,’ fru- ‘enjoy,’ fung- ‘discharge,’ and poti- * make oneself 
master.' 

$ All the best Mss. have uastandam and placandos, as Madvig has 
pointed out ; not, as our editions, wastandum, placandum. 
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Init% sunt consilia urbis délendae, ciuium trücidandorum, nó- 
minis Rómàni extinguendi (C?c. p. Mur. 37. 80), plans were 
formed. for destroying the city, butchering the citizens, extin- 
guishing the Roman nation. 


1288 The two constructions of the neuter gerund with a noun de- 
pendent upon it, and the gerundive in agreement with the noun, 
are not to be used indifferently. The construction with the gerund 
was the earlier one, and so belonged to the older writers*, but still 
maintained its ground in certain phrasest. In those which are 
commonly considered the best writers, the construction with the 
gerundive was for the most part preferredT. Indeed, when the 
phrase is attached to a preposition governing the accusative, the 
gerundive construction is adopted almost without exception. 


1289 The use of the gerundive with the accusative is very common 
after the verbs lóca-, condüc-, cüra-, rédim-, da-, suscip-, &c. : as, 
Mónümentum ei marméreum faciundum lócarunt (C?c. ad Fam. 
Iv. 12. 3), they placed the making a marble monument in his 
hands, i. e. they contracted with him that he should build. the 

monument. 

Cólumnam conduxérat fáciundam (Cic. de Div. 11. 21.47), he 
had undertaken the erection of a pillar, or he had contrgged 
to erect. = 

Pontem 1n Arari fíciendum cürat (Caes. B. G. 1. 13), he has a 
bridge built over the Arar. 


1290 The gerundive is often omitted in these phrases for the sake of 
brevity : as, 

Si Rhédiis turpé nón est portorium lócáré$, ne Hermacreonti 

quidem turpest condücéré (7. e. exigendum understood) 

(Cic. de Inv. 1. 30. 47), 4f «t is not disgraceful in the Rho- 


* Mihi hac nóctu agitandumst uígilias (Plaut. Trin. rv. 2.27), ‘I have 
to keep watch to-night;' aeternas poenas in morte timendumst (Lucr. 1. 
112), ‘they have to dread eternal punishment when dead.’ 


+ See §§ 1285, 1286, 


l Madvig has carefully examined this question in his Opuscula, i. 
380, &c. He there points out that in the phrase ad occupandum Veson- 
tionem (Caes. B. G. 1. 38) there is no violation of the rule, Vesontionem 
being masculine, like Narbo Martius in the same country. 


$ Hence the connection between the two significations of locare, to 
place' and *to let,' the latter alone surviving in the French Jouer. 
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dans to let the port dues, neither is dt disgraceful in Herma- 
creon to farm them. 

Anséribus cibàrií lócantür (2. ¢e. praebendá understood) (Cic. 
p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), the providing food did the (sacred) 
geese 13 farmed out. 


1291 This construction is used with impéra- émpose*, the gerundive 
being always omitted : as, 


Equites impérat ciuitatibtis (¢.¢. cogendos dulerstónd) (Caes. . 
B. G. vr. 4), he imposes upon the states the providing horse- 
soldiers, or he commands them to provide him with cavatry. 


1292. The genitive of the gerundive is usedt to denote a tendency, 
fitness or purpose, more particularly in connection with the verb 
és- des as, 

Quae diütinae obsidionis tólérandae sunt (Ziv. xxx. 9), what- 
ever ws of use for supporting a long blockade. 

Quae témére ÁglItauérant, e& prodendi impéri Romani, tra- 
dendae Hannibáli uictoriae grant (Ziv. xxvit. 9), the hasty 
measures they had taken, tended to sacrifice the Roman empire, 
to betray the victory into the hands of Hannibal. 

Cétéra in duddécim t&biilis minuendi sunt sumptüs (Ciuc. de 
Leg. 11. 23. 59), the other regulations in the twelve tables have 
Sor their object a diminution of expense. 

Arma cépit, non pró sua iniürià, sed légum ac libertatis sub- 
uertendaeT (Sal. Fragm. Or. Philippi c. Lep.), he has taken 
up arms, not to avenge any wrong done to himself, but to up- 
set our laws and our liberties. 


1293 The dative§ also of the gerundive is used to denote fitness or 
purpose : as, 

Quást firmandae uáletüdini in Campàniam concessit (Zac. Ann. 

Ill. 31), he retired into Campania as tf to improve his health. 


* That this is the literal translation of impera- is consistent with the 
translation of separa-, dispara-, compara-, appara-, * put apart, in dif- 
ferent places, together, before a person. 

1 Particularly by Livy. 

i This construction is commonly explained, but whether rightly is 
doubtful, by an ellipsis of caussa. It often occurs in Tacitus. 


§ Tacitus has even the ablative in this sense: exrplenda simulatione, 
Ann, xiy. 4. 
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Qui ónéri férendo grant (Liv. ix. 9), such as were capable of 
bearing the burden. 
— Nee soluendo aeri ílieno respublica érat (Ziv. xxxi. 13), nor 
was the state in a condition to pay tts debts. 
Décemuirds ágro Samniti métiendo diutdendoqué creat (Liv. 
XXXI. 4), he appoints ten commissioners for the purpose of 
measuring and dividing the Samnite territory.* 


1295 The construction ofthe gerundive with the verb &s- £e, in the 
sense of duty, is only a particular case of what has been already 
noticed in $ 966, and the dative of the person in fact belongs to 
the verb és rather than to the gerundive.t Thus, 


Vt tibi ambülandum, ungendum, sic mihi dormiendum (esti) 
(Cic. ad Att. 1x. 7. 7), as you must walk, must anoint your- 
self, so I must sleep ;—which would be more literally trans- 
lated, as walking, as anointing belongs to you, so does sleeping 
to me. 


1296 The frequent use of the gerund and gerundive with &s- de, in 
the sense of duty or jitness,§ led the mind at last to attach the 
notion of duty to the gerundive itself, so that the latter is at times 
used as an equivalent of an adjective in diz. Thus, 


Nec té, ittuénis mémórandé, etlebo (Virg. A. x. 793), nor thee, 
ever-memorable youth, will I pass by 4n silence. 


* The last three phrases are common. See § 984. 


T So in such a phrase as legionem in Morinos ducendam Fabio dedit 
(Caes. B. G. v. 24), the dative Fabio is dependent not upon ducendam, 
but upon dedit ; and again, the accusative after dedit is not legionem, but 
legionem ducendam, ‘the duty of conducting the legion.” But although 
the dative case commonly accompanies the gerund and gerundive, yet 
there are occasional examples even in Cicero where ad and the ablative 
occur, especially when the verb takes a dative of its own, and a second 
dative in the sense ofthe agent would cause ambiguity. "Thus, quibus 
est a uobis consulendum (Cic. p. leg. Man. 2.6), ‘whose interests you 
must consult.’ 


t Est mihi admits the translation, * I have ;’ and preeisely in the same 
way, est mihi ambulandum may be well translated by * I have to walk.’ 
Thus the origin of the dative in this phrase is without difficulty. 


$ The notion of possibility is sometimes expressed by the participle 
in endo, but it occurs in the best writers only with a negative or wir: as, 
malum uix ferendum (Cic. de Fin. 1v. 19. 53), * an evil scarcely to be 
endured.’ For the use of this participle with fu- ‘be’ in hypothetical 
sentences, see §§ 715-721. 
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The phrases denoting duty at the same time refer commonly 
to the future time for the performance of the act; and indeed 
generally, as the gerund or gerundive is strictly an imperfect, the 
completion of the act must belong to future time. Hence the 
idea of futurity gradually attached itself to this form, and gram- 
marians have given it, though inaccurately, the name of a future 
participle. That it is truly an imperfect* is well seen in such 
phrases as : 

Intér ágendum (Virg. Buc. 1x. 24), while driving. 

In pítrià delenda occtipati et sunt et fuerunt (Cic. de Off. 1. 

17.57), they both are and have been for some time occupied in 
blotting out their fatherland from the face of the world. 


The so-called verbal adjective in bundo is really a participle, 
and so sometimes found with an accusative : as, 
Vitabundus castra hostium (Liv. xxv. 13), carefully avoiding 
the enemy's camp. 


The verbal substantive in íu is used in the accusativet after 
verbs of motion to denote the object : as, 

Ad Caesírem gràtülàtum conuénérunt (Caes. D. G. 1. 30), they 
came from different quarters to Caesar to congratulate him. 

Quinqué cohortis frümentátum misit (Caes. B. G. vi. 36), he 
sent five cohorts to get corn. 

Id rescitum iri crédit (Ter. Ad. 1. 1. 45), he believes that people 
are going to find t out, or he believes that dt will be found out. 


It governs the same case as the verb from which it is derived : 
as, 
Pacem pétitum oràtóres mittunt (Liv. 1. 15), they send ambas- 
sadors to seek peuce. ! 
Légàtos mittunt régatum auxilium (Caes. B. G. 1. 11), they send 
ambassadors to ask aid. 


The verbal substantive in /v is used in the ablative with cer- 
tain adjectives: as, 


* Something like an imperfect participle is seen in the sc-called ad- 
jective secundo- (i. e. sequendo-) * following, second.’ 

4 This accusative of the verbal in /u is often called the supine active, 
and the ablative of the same the supine passive; but there is nothing 
passive in the latter, and therefore the distinction is inappropriate. A 
similar error exists in our own language in the foolish practice now be- 
ginning to prevail of saying, ‘a house to be let,’ instead of*a house to let." - 
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Difficllé dictu est (Cic. de Off. 1r. 14. 48), a is difficult to say 
(literally, in the sag?ng). 

Optümum factu est (Cic. ad Fam. vit. 3.1), st ts the best thing 
to do. 


1302 The verbal in tion sometimes governs the same case as the verb 
from which it is derived : as, 
Iustitia est obtempératio scriptis légibiis (Cre. de Leg. 1.15. 42), 
justice ts obedience to written laws. 
Dómum ráéditionis spe sublata (Caes. B. G. 1. 5), the hope of 
returning home having been taken away. 
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Ab (or à before some consonants) seems to have signified ori- 
ginally proximity ; and hence it was well suited to denote the 
quarter from which an action commenced, and therefore the source 
and origin of things. Thus it signifies : 

a. The quarter at or near which, expressed by at, in, on, &c.: as, 

A fronte ét ab sínistrà part nüdatis castris (Caes. B. G. 11. 23), 
the camp being laid bare in front and on the left. 

Gallia ab Séquánis et Heluétiis adtingit Rhenum (Caes. B. G. 
I. 1), Gallia reaches to the Rhine at the parts occupied by the 
Sequani and Helvetii. 

Isthmus duó máíria áb occasu &t ortü solis finitimi dirimit 
(Liv. xv. 28), the isthmus divides two adjoining seas on the 
west and the east. 

A matré Pompéium arctissímo contingébat grádü (Suet. Aug. 
4), he was very nearly related to Pompey on the mother’s side. 

Apud sócrum tuam própe & meis aedibus sédebàs (Cic. in Pis. 
11.26), yow were sitting at your mother-in-law's near my 
house. 


6. With the verb sta- stand, &c., by, on the side of, in favour 
of: as, | 

Némo à sénàtu et bónórum caussa stétit constantiüs (Cic. Brut. 
79. 273), no one stood more firmly by the senate and the cause 
of good. men. 

Hoc nihlló mágís &b aduorsüriis quam à nobis fácit (Cic. de 
Inv. 1. 48. 90), ¢hts tells no more for our opponents than for 
us. 
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Vide ne hoc totum sit à mé (C?c. de Or. 1. 13. 65), have a care 
lest the whole of this argument be in my favour. 


€. In, in respect of, in point of, as regards? as, 

Siimiis Snim imp&rati, cum & militibus tum & pécüni& (Cic. ad 
Att. vir. 15. 3), for we are indeed unprepared, not merely in 
point of troops, but even of money. 

Antóniüs Xb équítütü firmüs essé dicébatiir (Cic. ad Fam. x. 
15. 2), Antony was said to be strong in cavalry. 


d. The department in which the services of an officer or servant 

are called for, and thus arises a name for the office : as, 

Hóminés hibet quós Xb épistólis et libellis et r&tiónibüs appel- 
lat (Zac. Ann. xv. 35), he has persons whom he calls secre- 
aries, registrars, accountants. 

Philémdnem, à m&ni seruum, simplíci morté püniit (Swe. 
Jul. 74), his amanuensis Philemon he punished by simply 
putting to death. 

Antióchus Ti. Claudi Caesáris & biblióthécà (Znscr. ap. Grut. 
584. 6), Antiochus, librarian to Tiberius Claudius Caesar. 


e. At, in reference to time: as, 
Summissiüs à prim, post exsultauit audacitis (Cic. Or. 8. 26), 
subdued at first, he afterwards burst out in a bolder style. 


f. From, the point of departure : as, 

Matirat Sb urbé próficisei (Caes. B. G. 1. 7), he hastens to set 
out from the city. 

Ab Roma legüti uénérunt (Ziv. xxt. 9), ambassadors came from 
Rome. 


g. With, after verbs signifying commencement : as, 

Caedis initium fécisset à me (Cre. Phil. v. 7. 20), he would have 
made a beginning of the massacre with me. 

Ab his sermo éritur, respondet Laelitis (Cic. de Am. 1. 5), with 
these the conversation commences, Laelius replies. 


h. From, the commencement of time: as, 

Ab hora septima ad uespérum pugnátum est (Caes. B. G. 1. 26), 
the battle continued from one o'clock until evening. 

Tuas épistólàs à primo légo (Cic. ad Att. 1x.6.5), J am reading — 
your letters from the beginning. 
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Quibüs & pu&ris déditi fulmtis (Cic. de Or. 1. 1 2), to which we 
have been devoted from our boyhood. * 


4. From, the commencement of a series : as, 
Carneidés est quartiis %b Arcéstlà (Circ. Acad. 11. 6.16), Car- 
neades 4s fourth in the line from Arcesilas. 


j. Immediate succession of time, translated by with, after: as, 

Ab his praeceptis contionem dimisit (Ziv. xurv. 34), with these 
injunctions he dismissed the assembly. 

Ab hoc sermoné profectitis est (Liv. xx11. 40), émmedaately after 
this conversation he set out. 


k. With verbs signifying £o pay, the source whence the money 
proceeds: as, 
Tibi quod débet, íb Egnatid soluet (Cie. ad Att. vir. 18. 4), 
what he owes you, he will pay by a draft on Egnatius. 
Réliquam pécüniam à Fabérid répraesentabimüs (Cic. ad Att. 
xit. 25), the rest of the money we will pay at once by drawing 
on Faberius. 


|. With personal pronouns and the names of persons, from their 
house : as, Se 

A. Unde est? B. A nobis (Ter. And. rv. 4.15), A. Where did 4t 
come from ? B. From our house. 

Ab Andriast ancilla haec (Ter. And. ri. 1.3), thes mard-servant 
ais from the Andrian woman's house. 

Háec cistella, nüámnam hine ab nobis domost? (Plaut. Cist. 
Iv. 1.6) this casket, pray did it come from our house here ? 


m. A motive, from, out of, in consequence of : as, 

Tanto ardoré militum est üsüs 4b ira inter condiíciónes pacis 
interfectae stitidnis (Ziv. xxiv. 30), he was.so warmly sup- 
ported by his soldiers, from their anger at the troops on guard 
having been killed during a negociation. 

Non à ctipiditaté solum ulciscendi ágrum nostrum inuddent 
(Liv. v. 5), not merely from the desire of revenge will they 
envade our territory. 


^. The agent with passive verbs, expressed by the preposition 
by: as, 


* Literally ‘ from boys,’ an idiom which agrees with our own. 
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Ab sóciis inicé diligébatiir (C?c. p. Planc. 9. 24), he was most 
highly esteemed by his colleagues. 

A mé tii coactüs es confiteri (C?c. 11. Verr. v. 30.76), you were 
compelled by me to confess. 


o. What is considered as an agent, with intransitive verbs : as, 

Mire & solé collücet (Cc. Acad. Pr. 11. 88. 105), the sea ts ade 
a mass of light by the sun. 

Nihil est u&lentiüs, à quo intéreat (Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 7. 29), 
there is nothing stronger (than ttself) by which u may be de- 
stroyed. 


p. Removal, separation, distance, expressed commonly by from : 


as 
” Ab delectatione omni négotiis impédimir (Cre. p. Mur. 19.39), 
we are prevented from taking any amusement by business. 

Proxímüs à tectis ignis défendittir aegre (Ov. Rem. Am. 625), 
an adjoining fire ts warded off from buildings with difficulty. 

Ab inimicdrum audacia télisqué uitam défendéré (Cic. p. Mil. 
2.6), to defend our lives against the audacity and weapons of 
our enemies. 

Ipse áb horum turpitidine &bhorrébat (Cic. p. Sest. 52. 112), 
he himself turned away in horror from the baseness of these 
men, ! 

Mili passuum tria áb eórum castris castri ponit (Caes. B. G. 
I. 22), he pitches his camp three miles from their camp. 

Obs. In many of these constructions a mere ablative is suffi- 

cient (see § 1023), but before persons the preposition &b is required. 


q. Ab is sometimes placed before the measure of the distance, 
instead of the place measured from : as, 
Ab milibus passuum octó uentó ténebantür (Caes. B. G. rv. 
22), they were detained by the wind eight miles off. 
Pósitis castris à milibus passuum quindécim auxilia expectaré 
constituunt (Caes. B. G. vx. 7), having encamped at a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, they resolve to wait for the allied troops.* 


1304 In composition with verbs ib denotes, a. removal, absence: as, 


aufér- carry away, ibés- be absent ; hence &biit- (r.) use up. b. down: 


* See Matthiae’s Greek Grammar, Transl. 11. 878, amo o7adiwy rer- 
TapaKovTa THs badaTrns. 
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1$, &bíc- or abici- (abiíci-) throw down, absorbe- suck dowr, abs- 
triid-* thrust down, afflig-* dash down, appós- or &pos-* set down.t 


In composition with adjectives &b denotes absence, difference : 


as, amenti- or àment- without mind, mad, absóno- cut of tune or 
time. 


Ad signifies—e. Motion to (i.e. up to, not into): as, 

Exercitum ad C&silinum dücít (Ziv. xxii. 17), he leads his 
army to (the walls of) Casilinum. 

Münitionem ad flümen perduxérat (Caes. B. C. 111. 66), he had 
carried the fortification to the (bank of the) river. 


6. To what time: as, 
Ad id dübios seruárant ánimos (Ziv. xxi. 52), up to that time 
they had kept their minds in a state of doubt. 


c. To what extent: as, 

Omnés id ünum idem sentiunt (C?c. de Am. 23. 86), they have 
all to a man the same feeling. 

Serui ad quattuor milia hOminum C&pitdlium occtipauéré (Liv. 
Ilt. 15), the slaves to the number of 4000 men seized. the Ca- 
pitol. 

Incautos ad satiétatem triicidabitis (Zev. xxiv. 38), unpre- 
pared as they will be, you will butcher them till you are tired. 

Adf uiginti màtrónis per uiàtórem accitis (Ziv. vir. 18), as 
many as twenty ladies having been summoned by the mes- 
senger. 


d. Direction, to, towards : as, 

Via ad C&silinum obsess& (Ziv. xx11. 16), the road to Casilinaxa 
being occupied by the enemy. 

Vergit ad septemtriones (Caes. B. G. 1. 1), ?£ enclines to the 
north, 

€. Purpose, for: as, 


Multá sunt Snimaduorsa herbárum généra ad morsüs bestiàrum 
(Cie. de Div. 1. 7.13), many kinds of herbs have been dis- 
covered for the bites of beasts. 


* See § 451.1. 
4 Compare the German ab-gehen * go down,’ and Sansk. ava ‘ down.’ 
l In this usage the numeral alone depends upon the preposition, the 


substantive adapting its case to the rest of the sentence. Sce $ 1055. 1. 


Y 
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Ad làdos pécüniae décernuntiir (Cie. ad Q. F. 1. 1.9.26), money 
as voted for the games. 

Ad %grum instruendum uires non rant (Liv. vi. 5), they were 
too weak (in purse) to stock a farm. 

Pálus Rómànós id inséquendum tardabat (Caes. B. G. vir. 26), 
the marsh made the Romans slow to pursue. 


f. To, in reply: as, | 
Ad illá quae mé mágis mduérunt respondébo (Cc. p. Cael. 11. 
27), I will reply to those other points which moved me more. 


9. In respect of, looking to: as, 
Vir Xd üsum périttis, ad fortünam felix (Cic. p. Font. 15. 43), 


a man of experience as regards the world, and favoured in 
respect to fortune. 


h. In addition to: as, 

Si ad cetérk uolnéra hanc quóqué pligam inflixissés (Cre. in 
Vat. 8. 20), if in addition to the other wounds you had in- 
Jucted this blow also. 

Ad hoc proémiss% barba et cápilli efférauérant spéciem orts (Liv. 
Il. 23), in addition to this a long beard and long hair had 
given a savage character to his face. 


1. By, of future time : as, 

Nos hic te ad mensem Iànuárium expectàmüs (Cic. ad Att. 1. 
3. 2), we expect to see you here by the month of January. 

líescio quid intersit ütrum nunc uéniam, án ad décem annos 


(Cic..ad Att. xrr. 46), 7 know not what dt matters, whether I 
come now or ten years hence. 


j. Near, before, off, to, over (all in the sense of nearness) : as, 

Ad Geronium constitérat bellum (Ziv. xxir. 32), before Gero- 
nium the war had come to a standstill. | 

Classis quae ad Siciliam érat (Ziv. xxvii. 22), the fleet which 
was lying off Sicily. 

Cánunt ad tibiam clàrórum utrorum laudés (Cie. Tusc. rv. 2.3), 
they sing the praises of great men to the flute. 

Nonnunquam ad uinum diserti sunt (Cc. p. Cael. 28. 67), they 
ave sometimes eloquent over their wine. 


Á. In comparison to, by the side of : as, 
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Nihil ad nostram hanc (7er. E. 11. 3. 69), nothing to this one of 
ours. 

Terra 4d üntuorsi caeli complexum quasi puncti instár obtinet 
(Cc. Tusc. x. 17. 40), the earth, compared to what the whole 
heavens embrace, is as i£ were but a point. 


l. In accordance with, after: as, 

Cáto uitam ad certam rátionis normam dirigit (Circ. p. Mur. 2. 
3), Cato shapes his life by the strict square of reason. 

Vixit Sd dlidrum arbitrium, nón ad suum (C?c. p. Mur. 9.19), 
he has lived according to the pleasure of others, not his own. 


m. Among, before (in the same sense as Kpüid) : as, 

Minus clàdis, cétérum non plüs ínimórum 4d hostis érat (Ziv. 
x. 35), there was less loss, but mot more confidence among the 
enemy. 

Sénàtorum süperbiam ad plébem criminantiir (Ziv. 111. 9), they 
attack the tyranny of the senators before the commonalty. 


n. Immediately upon, in consequence of, at: as, 

Ad fámam obsidionis delectüs háberi coeptüs est (Lév. 1x. 7), 
at the report of a siege, a levy of troops was commenced. 

Néc ad dücis cásum perculs& mágis quam irritàta est multitido 
(Liv. xx. 22), and the great mass of the men were not so much 
panac-siruck as roused to fury at the accident to their chief. 


0. Before a word denoting a person, £o the house of that person : 


° Magni dómum concursiis 4d Afranium* fiebant (Caes. B. C. 1. 

53), great crowds kept flocking to the house of Afranius. 

Néqué dómum unquam ad mé littéras mittam quin adjungam 
eas quas tibi reddi uélim (C?c. ad Fam. 111. 8. 10), nor shald. 
J ever send letters to my own house, without adding to the 
packet a letter for you. 

Déuertit Clodiüs ad sé (Cc. p. Mil. 19. 51), Clodius turned out of 
the road to his own house. 


p. With a noun denoting the department in which a servant’s 
offices are looked for, whence arises a name for the office (see ib, . 
§ 1308 d.) : as, 


* And this phrase is used although Afranius himself was in Spain at 
the time. See $ 1303 7. 
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Lícínum seruom sibi hábuit ad minum (Ciuc. de Or. rrr. 60. 
225), he had a slave Licinus for his amanuensis, 

Puér quis ex aula c&pillis Ad cy&thüm stítuetür unctis? (Hor. 
Od. 1. 29.7) shall. some page from the palace with perfumed 
locks be stationed beside the wine-ladle ?* 


1306 Ad in composition with verbs denotes—a. motion to : as, ád-i- 
go to, approach, acced- step up to. 6. addition: as, acced- be added, 
ascrib-+ enroll with. c. nearness: as, asside- sit near, adiüce- lie 
near, assurg- (alicui) rise to (a person). d. assent, favour : as, annu- 
nod assent, arride- smile on, acclàma- express assent by acclamation, 
cheer. But see $ 1308.1, &c. 


1307 Aduersiis or -um (old form aduorsüs or -um) is literally trans- 
lated by our £o-wards. It denotes: 
a. Motion towards : as, 
Quis haéc est, quae me aduórsum incedit ? (Plaut. Per. 11. 2. 
18) who is this woman, that ts coming towards me ? 
Impétum aduersus montem in cohortis fíciunt (Caes. B. C. 1. 
46), they make a charge upt the mountain upon the cohorts. 


6. Opposite, facing, before (without motion): as, 

Léro et Lérina aduerstis Antipólim (Pin. in. 11), Lero and 
Lerina opposite Antipolis. 

Egóne ut te aduórsum méntiar, matér mea! (Plawt. Aul. tv. 
7. 9), I tell a falsehood before you, mother ! 


€. Conduct towards (good or bad, friendly or unfriendly): as, 

Quonammédo mé géram aduorsus Caes&rem ? (Cic. ad Fam. xr. 
27.5) how in the world am I to bear myself towards Caesar ? 

Id grátum fuisse aduórsum te, habeo grátiam (Ter. And. 1. 1. 
15), that this was pleasing to you, I feel grateful. 


d. To counteract, against : as, 
Sunt tamen quaedam rémédi% prüpria aduersus quaedam ué- 


* In very late writers, as Vegetius, ad was used to denote the means: 
as, ad spongiam detergere (111. 4. 9), ad acutam cannam exsecare (ir. 3. 
12), ad siphonem paulatim infundes (1. 10.2), ad acum pars auriculae 
signatur (111. 2.27), perforare ad acum (ibid. 28). 


t See § 451.1. 


t He who goes up a mountain goes facing it. Compare the use of 
the ablative absolute, aduerso monte ire, and § 1320 5. 
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nén (Ces. v. 27. 19), there are however certain specific reme- 
dies against certain potsons. 

e. At variance with, in opposition to: as, 

Pécüniae concilidtae aduorsum légés, aduorsum rempublicam 
(Cic. 11. Verr. 111. 84.194), money quietly obtained in oppo- 
sition to the law, in opposition to the interests of the country. 


f. Aduorsum is used adverbially with i- go &. and a dative of 
the person : as, 
Cesso héró meo ire aduorsum ? (Plaut. Cas. 111. 6.5) why do I 
not «t once go to meet my master ? 


1308 Am, rarely if ever used except in composition, when it signifies, 
a, with verbs, round: as, anquir- look round for, amplect- (r.) 
embrace, Ám-Yc- or ám-Yci- throw round. b. in adjectives, on both 
sides : as, ancip- or ancipit- two-headed. 


1308.1 Ana (=ava), used in its full form only as an adverb, and only 
in medical* prescriptions, signifies distribution or each: as, 

Saecári, erui pollinis, ína unciam ünam (Veg. Art. Vet. 111. 
65. 6), sugar, and the flour of black vetches, one ounce of each. 
Fólii cappáris, fólii mirti siluestris, flit cüpressi ina uncias 
tres dilfgentissfmé détérés (2b7d. 111. 2. 6), cake of caper-leaves, 
wild-myrtle-leaves, cypress-leaves, three ounces each, and pound 

them as fine as possible. 


1308.2 Ant up (=ava) is found only in composition. The form in which 
it appears greatly varies. a. In in-héla- it retains its correct form. 
6. Frequently it has the consonant assimilated to that which fol- 
lows, as in accümüla-, addormisc-, alléua-, ammóne-, apprehend-, 
acquiesc-, arrig-, assicca-, attér-. c. Sometimes the consonant is 
altogether lost, as in a-gnosc-, a-scend-. d. More commonly it is 
attracted into the form of the familiar preposition 4d, thus chang- 
ing the dental liquid for a dental mute, as in ádàresc-, idéd-, ádIm-, 
ídólesc-, &dür-. e. Not less frequently it is attracted into the 
form of the familiar preposition In, by an easy change of the 
vowelf, as in incip- or incipi-, Inhorre-, intümesc-, imbu-, ignosc-.$ 


* As the medical art at Rome was in the hands of Greeks, Greek 
words obtained admission into this part of the language. 


+ See § 834 b. and note. 
X So in, the negative prefix, corresponds to the privative av. 
§ Even ém-it- (dmitt-) represents the c.r. of av-inpu. 
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3 An wp, like its equivalent ava, has the following meanings: a. 
up, as anhela- send wp (a blast of air), make a violent expiration ; 
ascend- climb up, accümüla- heap wp, adiüua- ft up and so aid, 
alléua- raise wp, apprehend- take up, arrig- erect, adaequa- rosse to 
a level with, inhorre- bristle up, intümesoc- swell up, instítu- set up. 
b. back, as YnhYbe- hold up or back, inclina- bend back, inflect- bend 
back, infring- refract. c. again, as agnosc- recognise, amméne- or 
admüne- remind, adsurg-* rise up again, instaura- (=restaura-) 
celebrate anew, ingémtna- redouble. d. reversal of a preceding act, as 
ignosc- forget, acquiesc- repose after labour. e. loosening, opening, 
as ad&péri- open up, Inkra- plough up, infind- cleave open, plough 
up. f. commencement, as 4d&ma- fall in love, addormiso- fall 
asleep, aduespérasc- begin to be dusk, ambiir- begin to burn, singe, 
imbu- wet for the first time, informa- give a first shape to, imminu- 
impair (what was entire), incip- or incipi- take up, begin. g. sepa- 
ration, removal, disappearance, as &dim-t take up and so take away, 
amptita- cut off, assicca- dry up, &dàresc- dry up (intr.), infring- 
break off, incid- cut off, intabesc- melt away. h. through, as adig- 
drive through, transfiz, admisce- mix up or thoroughly. 4. intensity, 
as accid- cut deep into, ádéd- eat deep into, attonde- cut (the hat) 
close, &dür- burn a deep hole in, attér- rub a deep hole in, affic- or 
affici- produce a deep impression on, seriously affect. 


4 An signifies up in the adjective accliui- uphill. 


Anté. a. Before in place: as, 

Inmólabat anté praetorium (C. de Div. 1. 33.72), he was sa- 
erificing before his tent. 

Anté tribünal tuum M. Fanni, anté pédes uostros iadices, cae- 
dés érunt (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 5. 12), before your tribunal, 
Marcus Fannius, before your feet, gentlemen of the jury, 
will murders be committed. 


b. The same without a case: as, 

Flüuiüs ab tergo, anté circaqué uélut rip’ praeceps, dram tü- 
müli omnem cingébat (Ziv. xxvir. 18), a river in the rear, 
in front and on the sides something like a precipitous bank 
shut on the whole circuit of the eminence. 


* See Ziv. xxi. 36.7, xxit. 2.6, and ad-insurg- xxi. 4.2. 
] Compare av-aipe-. 
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c. Before a person (rare): as, 


Dicéré caussam anté iüdYcem (Cie. 1. Verr. 3. 9), to make a 
defence before a judge. 


d. Motion forward (without a noun) : as, 

Vt si aut mánibüs ingrédiàtür quis, aut nón anté sed rétro 
(Cc. de Fin. v. 12. 35), as tf a person were to walk upon his 
hands, or to walk, not forwards, but backwards. 


e. Before in order: as, 


Quem anté mà diligo (Bald. ap. Cic. ad Att. vix. 15 A.), whom 
I esteem above myself. 


f. Before in time (which is the ordinary meaning of the word): 


as 
Multo anti noctem copias réduxit (Ziv. xxvii. 42), long before 
night he led the forces back. 


9. Before in time without a noun : as, 

Et féci ante et fácio nunc (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 14. 3), 7 have done 
so before, and I do 80 now, 

Paucis anté diebüs oppidum obpugnàrant (Z4v. xr. 11), a few 
days before (this) they had assaulted the town. 

Anno anté quam mortuost (Cic, de Am. 3. 11), the year before 
he died. ! 


h. This preposition, as well as post, often causes this ablative 
to be changed for an accusative by attraction, as if it depended 
upon the preposition. Thus, 

Chalcidem diés anté paucos prodidérat (Ziv. xxx1. 24), he had 

betrayed Chalcis a few days before. 

Sulci ante annum fiunt quam uinétá conséruntür (CoL. v. 5), 

the furrows are made a year before the vineyards are planted. 

Látinae feriae fuére anté diem tertium nónas Maids (Ziv. x1. | 

16), the Latin festival was two days before the nones of May, 
i.e. the 5th of May. 


i. Hence another preposition may be placed before anté : as, 

Caedem contülisti In anté diem quintum kálendas Nóvembris 
(Cic. in Cat. 1.3.7), the massacre you fixed. for the fourth 
day before the kalends of November, i.e. October the 28th. 

Supplic&tio indicta est ex anté diem quintum idüs Octobris 
cum ed die in quinqué dies (Ziv. xuv. 2), a thanksgiving 
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was proclaimed to continue from the fourth day before the ides 
of October inclusive for five days, i.e. from the 11th to the 
15th of October. 


1310 — Anté in composition with verbs signifies before in place, time 
and excellence: as, ante-i- walk before, live before, surpass; anté- 
céd-* precede in place, in time, in quality. 


1311 3. Apüd (&piit) is for the most part limited to persons. It de- 
notes : 

a. Near, with places (rarely) : as, 

Apüd oppidum Cybistrá castrí feci (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4. 4), T 
encamped near the town Cybistra. 

Apud forum modo e Dáuo audiui (7er. And. rr. 1.2), 7 heard 
ut gust now from Davus near the forum. 

Ciufcam córónam Ápud Britanniam méritüs érat (Tac.T Ann. 
xvi. 15), he had earned a civic crown among the Britons. 


6. Near, with persons: as, 

In lecto Crassüs grat, ét Aptid eum Sulpicius sédébat (Cre. de 
Or. 1r. 3.12), Crassus was on the couch, and near him Sul- 
picius was sitting. | 

Apüd exercitum est (Cic. m1. Verr. Iv. 22. 49), he is with the 

army. 

Auet ínímüs Épüd illud consilium dicéré (C?c. Phil. v. 5.13), 
my soul longs to speak before that bench of judges. 


c. At the house of a personT, even though he be away : as, 

Brütum Éípüd mé fuissé gaudeo (Cc. ad Att. xv. 3. 2), I rejoice 
(to hear) that Brutus has been at my house. 

Dómi esse Spud sése archípirátas dixit duos (Cic. r1. Verr. v. 
29. 723), there were at his house, he said, two of the chief pirates. 


d. Metaphorically an one's senses: as, 

Non sum apát me (Ter. Haut. v. 1. 48), J am all abroad, am 
lost, am out of my senses. 

Proin tu fic apud té ut sies (Ter. And. 11. 4. 5), do you then at 
once take care you have all your wits about you. 


* See § 451.1. 

+ This use of apud with the names of countries is almost peculiar to 
Tacitus. 

ti See §§ 1303 7, 1305 o. 
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e. Inthe time of : as, 

Apud pitres nostros (Cic. p. Mur. 36.75), among our fathers, 
i. e. on the times of our fathers. 

Apud saeclum priüs (Ter. E. 11. 2.15), in the preceding genera- 
tion. 


f. In the mind : as, 

Praemia ípüd mé minimum uálent (Cic. ad Fam. 1. 9.11), 
rewards with me have very little weight. 

Apud uiros bónos gratiam consécüti sümüs (Cic. ad Att. rv. 
1. 3), we have obtained influence with good men. 


g. In authors : as, 

Vt ille 4pud Térentium (Cc. de Fin. v. 10. 28), dike that old. 
man in Terence. 

Dé sépulcris nihil est Spud Solonem amplius quam.... (Cie. 
de Leg. 11. 26. 64), on the subject of sepulchres there is nothing 
an the laws of Solon more than.... 


1312 Ar (ofthe same meaning as 4d), rarely if ever used except in 
composition*, and then it signifies—a. to: as, arcess- and arci- 
call to (you), send for ; arudca- call to (you), arudla- fly to, aruéna- 
one lately arrived, a stranger. 6. presence: as, arbitéro- a person 
present, a witness, wmpire, judge ; arfu- be present (whence arfuit). 


1313 . Circà. a. About, round, in reference to place: as, 
Custodes circa omnis portas missi né quis urbe égrédérétür 
(Liv. xxvii. 26), guards were sent round to all the gates to 
prevent any one from leaving the city. 
Canes circà se habébat (Cre. mr. Verr. 1. 48. 126), he had dogs 
about him. 


b. The same without a noun: as, 

Lüpi sitiens ex montibus qui circà sunt ad puérilem uàgitum 
cursum flexit (Liv. 1. 4), a thirsty wolf out of the mountains 
which lie around, upon hearing the crying of a child turned 
as course thither. 


c. About, as to time: as, 
Postéro dió circa eandem hóram cópiàs admouit (Ziv. x1. 57), 
the next day about the same hour he moved up his troops. 


* But see Plaut. Truc. 11. 2. 17. 
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d. About, as to number : as. 

Deindé pér inséquentis dies circà singülàs héminas émittendum 
(Cels. vit. 15), then during the following days about an he- 
mina 48 to be drawn off each day. 

e. About, upon, concerning, in reference to (chiefly in the later 

writers): as, 

Iii circà consilium éligendi successórls in duas factiénes scin- 
debantür (Zac. Elist. 1. 13), these were dividing themselves 
4nto two parties upon the question of electing a successor. 

1314 Circitér. a. About, as regards place (rare): as, 

Vt Spinor, lóca haec circltér excidit mihi (P/aut. Cist. 1v. 2.7), 
J fancy 4£ was hereabouts I dropt st. 

6. About, as to time : as, 

Circitér idüs Sextilis püto me 4d Iconium fóré (C?c. ad Fam. 
111. 5.4), about the ides of Sextilis, i.e. August 13th, I cal- 
culate I shall be in the neighbourhood of Iconium. 


c. About, as to number (the chief use of the word) : as, 
Dies circiter quindécim iter fecerunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 15), they 
marched, for about fifteen days. 


1315 Circum, round, whether in rest, or circular or other similar 
motion : as, 

'Terrá circum axem sé conuortit (Cic. Acad. Pr. 11. 39. 123), the 
earth turns round its axis. 

Ex ea turri quae circum essent ópér& tuéri sé possé confisi sunt 
(Caes. B. C. 11. 10), from this tower they felt confident that 
they should be able to defend the works which lay around. 

Puéros circum Xmicos dimittit (Cic. p. Quinct. 6.25), he sends 
the servants round to his friends. 

Paucae, quae circum illam essent, manent (Ter. E. 111. 5. 33), 
a few women remain to wait upon that lady. 


1916 Cis. a. On this side of, within, as regards place: as, 
Saepe 4b his cis Pidum ultraqué légiones füsae érant (Lov. v. 
35), the legions had been often routed by them on this side of 
the Padus and beyond it. 
b. Within, in regard to time (only in Plautus): as, 
Nülla, faxim, cis dies paucós siet (Plaut. Truc. rr. 3. 27), J 
would make tt wholly disappear within a few days. 
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1317 Cis in the composition of adjectives signifies on this side of: 
as, cisalpino-, cisrhénàno-, cispádano-, on this side the Alps, the 
Rhine, the Po. 


1318 Citra. a. On this side of, within, as regards place: as, 
Erat énim cum suis nauibus cítrà Véliam mili% passuum trig, 
(Cic. ad Att. xvi. 7.5), for he was in fact with his fleet three 
miles on this side Velia. 


6. The same without a noun: as, 

Tela hostium citra cidéhant (Tac. Hist. rrr. 93), the missiles of 
the enemy kept falling short. 

c. Within, as to time : as, : 

Lócis üligínosis citra kálendàs Octobris sémtnàré conuéntt (Col. 
II. 8), on wet lands st ts right to sow before the 1st of October. 


d. Short of, in degree : as, 

Peecáui citra scélüs (Ov. Tr. v. 8. 23), my guilt is short of im- 
prety. 

1319 Clam and the diminutive clancülum are used only before per- 
sons, in the sense of without their knowledge : 

a. As prepositions: as, 

Sibi nunc uterque contra legionés parat 

Patérque filiásque clam alter álterum (Plaut. Cas. pr. 50), 
Against each other now are they preparing armies, 

Both sire and son, each unknown to each. 

Emptast clam Gxérem et clam fílium* (P/aut. Merc. 11. 2. 2), 
she has been purchased unknown to my wife and unknown to 
my son. 

Alii clanctilum pátres quae fáciunt (Ter. Ad. 1. 1. 27), what 
others do without their fathers’ knowledge. 


6. They are often used adverbially without a substantive. 


1320 Contra. a. Overagainst, facing : as, 

Quinctius trans Tibérim contra eum lócum übi nunc nàuàlii 
sunt, quattuor iügérum cólébat agrum (Ziv. 11. 26), Quinc- 
tius was cultivating a farm of but four jugers on the other 
side of the Tiber, opposite where the dockyard now is, 


* So Ritschl from the palimpsest ; but otherwise the best Mss. have 
uxore and filio. 


1321 


1322 
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Asptcé-dum contra me (Plaut. Most. v. 1. 56), just look me in 
the face. | 

6. Up* ; as, 

Dücenariá dud contra scilas férebat (Piin. v. 20), he would 
carry two two-hundred weights wp stairs. 

c. Metaphorically, opposition, against : as, 

Res Rómànáí contra spem uotáque éius résurgébat (Lév. xxiv. 
45), the power of Rome was rising again contrar y to his hope 
and his prayers. 

d. Towards, of the feelings or behaviour: as, 

Eléphanti tant&é narratur clémenti% contra minus uálídos üt 
&c. (Plin. vit. 7), the kindness of the elephant towards the 
weak 1s said to be so great that dic. 

e. The reverse (with or without a case) : as, 

In stultitia contrast (Cic. p. Clu. 31. 84), «n Golly wt vs just the 
reverse. 

Quod contra fit 4 plérisqué (C?c. de Off. 1. 15. 49), whereas the 
contrary of this 1a done by most people. 

f. Weighed against (and with a dative case apparently) : as, 

Non cérust auro cóntra (Plaut, Ep. ut. 3. 30), he ts not dear at 
his weight in gold. 

Coram. a. In the presence of, only before persons: as, 

Mihi ipsi, córam généró meo, quae dicére ausu’s? (C%e. in Pis. 
6. 12) even to me, in the presence of my son-in-law, what lan- 
guage did you dare to use? | 

Précés ad uos conuerto, disque et pítrià córam obtestór (Tac. 
Ann. Iv. 8), Z turn my prayers to you, and before the gods 
and my country implore you. 

6. Frequently without a substantive : as, 

Quasi tecum córam lóquérer (Circ. ad Fam. 11. 9. 2), as of I had 
been talking with you face to face. 


Cum. a. With, chiefly in the case of persons: as, 
Vágàmür égentes cum coniügibüs et libéris (Cic. ad Att. vir. 
2. 3), we wander about in poverty with our wives and children. 


* Because he who moves facing the stairs ascends them. See aduor- 


sum, § 1307 a. 
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Técum essé uehémenter utlim (Cic. ad Fam. v. 21. 1), 7 should 
be infinitely delighted to be with you. 


6. A relation between two parties is expressed by the dative of 

the chief party, and cum with the other: as, 

Técum mihi rés est (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 30. 84), my dealings are 
with you. 

Intercédunt mihi Ynimicitiae cum istius müliéris utro (Cie. p. 
Cael. 13.32), there is a disagreement existing between me and 
the husband of that woman. 

c. With or in, in the sense of wearing: as, 

Nolo me in uia Cum hac uéste uideat (Ter. E. v. 2.67), I must 
not have him see me in the street in this dress. 

Cénauit cum tógà pullà (Cc. in Vat. 13. 31), he dined in a black 
toga. 

Ipse essó cum tólo (Sal. Cat. 27), he himself went about armed. 


d. Two nouns are at times united by cum, so as to have a 

common predicate or adjective or genitive attached to them : as, 

Ipsé dux cum &liquot principibus cípiuntür (Ziv. xx. 60), the 
general himself with a considerable number of the leading men 
are taken. 

A'bin hinc in malám rem cum suspicione istác scelus? (Ter. 
And. 11. 1. 17) go and be hanged, you and your suspicions, 
you scoundrel. 

Pédem cum udcé répressit (Virg. A. 11. 378), he checked his foot, 
and checked his voice. 

Induit albos cum uittà crinis (Virg. A. vir. 417), she puts on 
locks and fillet white alike. 

Cimini cum monté lícum (Virg. A. vir. 697), the lake and 
mountain of Ciminus. 


e. With, denoting coincidence of time : as, 

Summi puérorum ímóres saepe ina cum praetextà ponuntiir 
(Cic. de Am. 10. 33), the strongest attachments of boys are 
often laid aside together with (at the same time as) the pre- 
texta. 

P&riter cum ortü solis castrá métabatür (Sal. Jug. 106). pre- 
cisely as the sun was rising he was measuring out a camp. 


f. With, in, &c., to express accompanying feelings, circum- 
stances: as, 
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Athénienses cum silentio auditi sunt (Ziv. xxxvi. 10), the 
Athenians were heard in silence. 
Flàmini corpus magná cum cüra inquisitum nón inuenit (Liv. 
xxt. 7), the body of Flaminius he made search after with the 

greatest care, but did not find st. 


g. The immediate consequences, expressed by to: as, 

Vénit Lampsicum cum magna cílümYtàte et prüpé pernicié 
ciuitatis (C?c. 11. Verr. x. 24.63), he came to Lampsacum* 
to the great damage and all but utter ruin of the citizens. 

h. With, in comparisons : as, 

Conferte hanc pàcem cum illo bello (Cie. 11. Verr. 1v. 52.115), 
compare this peace with that war. 

Cum meum factum cum tuó compáro (Cc. ad Fam. 111. 6. 1), 
when I compare my conduct with yours. 


4. With, in the sense of against, with verbs denoting contest : 


a 

Cum omnibus s%litis meae défensoribus bell& gérunt (Cre. p. 
Sest. 2.4), they wage war with all who defend my life and 
fortunes. 

Hannibal de império cum pópülo Romano certàuit (Cic. de Or. 
IL 18.76), Hannibal contended for empire with the Roman 
people. 

j. Cum eo, followed by üt and a subjunctive, is employed to 

express an addition or qualification: as, 

Lànüuinis sícrá suí redditi, cum eo üt aedes lünóonis com- 
minis Lànüuinis cum pópülo Rómàno esset (iv. vit. 14), 
to the people of Lanuvium their sacred property was restored, 
on the condition that the temple of Juno should be in common 
between the burgesses of Lanuvium and the people of Rome. 

Vnum gaudium affulsérat, cum eo üt apparéret haud prócül 
exitid fuissé classem (Ziv. xxx. 10), one joy had shone upon 
them, together with the certainty that the fleet had been at one 
time on the verge of destruction. t 


1323 Cum or cdn in composition with verbs signifies—a. union: as, 
concür-I run together, co-i- meet, consül- [sit together], deliberate. 


* Lampsacum, not Lampsacus, is the nominative in Cicero. See 11. 
Verr. I. 94. 63. 


+ See also § 1065. 1, examples 2, 3, 4. 
t See S 451.1. 
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à. completeness (in the way of destruction): as, coméd- eat up, 
com-bür-* burn up, contüd-* hammer to pieces, confic- or confici- 
dispatch, concid- cut to pieces. c. completeness (in the way of suc- 
cess) : as, confic- or confici- make up, conséqu- (r.) overtake, obtain, 
consecta- (r.) hunt down. | d. with a great effort : as, conic- or conici- 
‘hurl, conclama- cry out loudly, collóca- place with care, place for a 
permanence, concüt- or concüti- shake violently, comprehend- seize 
firmly. e. in harmony : as, concin- and consóna- accord, harmonise, 
consenti- agree (in feeling). f. the same as be in English, at once 
changing the construction of the verb and adding completeness : 
as, constér-* destrew or pave, collin- besmear. (See $ 905.) 


Cum or cón in adjectives denotes union: as, conscio- sharing 
knowledge, commini- shared in common, commbdo- having the same 
measure, fitting, coniüg- yoked together, yokemate. 


Cum or cén with substantives denotes fellow: as, conseruo- 
fellow-slave, commilitin- fellow-soldier, consdcéro- one of two fathers- 
an-law. 


Dé. a. Down, down from : as, 

. Ruunt dé montibüs amnes (Virg. A. rv. 164), adown the moun- 
tains rush the rivers. 

Clipe’ dé cólumnis dempsit (Ziv. xn. 51), he took the shields 
down from the pillars. 

Atque haec &gébantür in conuentü pilam dé sellat (Cic. rr. 
Verr. 1v. 40. 85), and what is more, these remarks were made 
in court openly from the chair, 

6. The source from which : as, 

Hoc audiui dé pátré meo (Cic. de Or. rrr. 33. 133), this J heard 
from my father. | 

Millé iügérum dé Pilio émit (Cc. ad Att. x111. 31. 4), he bought 
a thousand jugers (of land) of Pilius. — 

Pécüniam nüméràuit dé suo (Cic. ad Att. xv1. 16 A. 3), he paid 
the money down out of his own pocket. 

Virtüs, quam tii né dé fácie quidem nosti (Cc. in Pis. 32. 81), 
Virtue, whom you know not even by sight. 


c. Part of, one or more of : as, 


* See $ 451. 1. 
1 Which was on elevated ground. 
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Dé tuis innümérabilibüs in me offíciis, érít hoc gratissimum 
(Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 1. 2), of your innumerable kindnesses to 
me, this will indeed be the most welcome. 

H&beatur sine Grator sed dé minoribtis (Cic. Opt. gen. Or. 4.9), 
let him be accounted indeed an orator, but one of an injerior 
class. 


d. The material of which any thing is made : as, 

Primum sibi fécit pocülá dé lüto (7é5wl. 1. 1. 31), he first made 
him cups of dirt. 

Dé fr&tré quid fiet* ? (Ter. Ad. v. 9.39) what will become of my 
brother ? 


e. Motives, causes, suggestions, variously translated, as by 

under, for, on, &c. : as, 

Iustís dé caussis rátiones déferré prdpéraui (C?c. ad Fam. v. 
20. 2), for good reasons I made haste to give in my accounts. 

Quórüm dé sententià tot& res gestast (Cc. p. Sull. 19.55), under 
whose advice the whole matter was conducted. 

f. Down upon, on : as, 

Dé gradi cónàri (Ziv. xxx1v. 39), to fight their best on foot. 

Etiamsi cécidérit, dé génü pugnat (Sen. de Prov. 2), even if he 
fall, he fights on his knee. 

Non possum, inquit, tibi dicérá, nescio nim quid dé grídü 
fáciat—tanquam de essédàrio interrégarétir (Sen. Ep. 29), 
J cannot tell you, says he, for I know not what he could do 
Sighting on foot—as though the question had been about a 
chariot-soldier. 

9. On (a topic), over, about, of, concerning : as, 

Nihil dico dé meo ingénio (Cc. in Caecil. 11. 36), 7 say nothing 
of my own abilities. 

Régülus dé captiuis commütandis Rómam misstis est (Cic. de 
Off. 1. 13. 39), Regulus was sent to Rome about an exchange 
of prisoners. 

Dé me autem suscipé paulisper meas partis (Cic. ad Fam. mm. 
12. 2), on the other hand, as regards myself, put yourself in 
my position for a moment. 

Africinus de Nümantinis triumphauérat (C?c. Phil. x1. 8. 18), 
Africanus had triumphed over the people of Numantia. 


* Literally *will be made.’ See § 1003. 
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h. With words of time the meaning is somewhat doubtful. It 
would seem however that here also the notion of a part (see sub- 
division c.) prevails, and that the determination as to what part 
is only to be inferred from the context. Thus the best translation 
perhaps is our preposition by or in the course of : as, 
Vt iügülent hóminem, surgunt dé nocté lítrones (Hor. Ep. 1. 
2.32), to murder man, rises by night the robber. 
Coepérunt épülàri dé dié (Ziv. xxi. 8), they began banqueting 
by daylight. 
Dé tertià ulgllia exercitum rédücit (Caes. B. C. 11. 35), in the 
course of the third watch he leads back the army. 


i. At times dé is used with a noun to denote immediate suc- 
cession of time, directly after: as, 
Non bónus sompnüs est dé prandio (Plaut. Most. 11. 2.8), 
sleep directly after breakfast 4s not good. 
Iamque ídérit multd Priimi dé sanguiné Pyrrhus ( Vérg. A. 11. 
662), and soon will Pyrrhus be here, fresh from the streaming 
blood of Priam. 


1327 Dé in composition with verbs denotes—a. down : as, dém- (for 
de-Im-) take down, démit-* let down. 6. removal: as, détonde- 
shear, décortíca- strip off the bark. c. absence: as, deés- or rather 
dés- be wanting, débe- (for dehibe-) owe, défic- or défici- fad. d. 
prevention : as, dehorta- (r.) dissuade, dépréca- (r.) pray a thing 
may not be. e. unfriendly feeling: as, déspic- or déspici- despise, 
déride- laugh at. f. partially: as, déperd- lose in part, dépéri- 
perish in part, dérüga- take part away (by a rogation). g. inten- 
sity (%): as, dépdptila- (r.) lay thoroughly waste, de&ma- love to dis- 
tractiont. 

1328 Dé with adjectives denotes—a. down : as, décliui- sloping down- 
wards. 6, absence : as, démenti- or dément- without mind, idiotic. 


1329 . Dior dis (dir) is used only in composition. With verbs it de- 
notes—a. division: as, diuid- divide, did- distribute, discrib-* dis- 
tribute by writing, diláb-* slip away in different directions. 6. dif- 
ference: as, discrépa- sound a different note, dissenti- feel differently. 
c. the reverse of the simple notion: as, displice- displease, diffid-* 


* See § 451.1. 


+ In this last sense the prefix was perhaps originally the preposition 
di or dis. See § 1329 d. 


Z 
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distrust, discing- ungird. d. intensity: as, dilauda- bepraise, dis- 
eüp- or discüpi- desire to distraction. 


1330 Dis in the composition of adjectives denotes—a. difference: as, 
discólor- of different colour or colours, discordi- or discord- (from 
corda- a musical string) sounding a different note. 6. negation: as, 
dissimili- unlike, disp&ri- or disp&r- wnequal. 


1331 . [Ec], 6, ex may be looked upon as the opposite to in, just as %b 
in its ordinary senses is to 4d ; and an attention to this distinction 
is often a useful guide in the translation of the English preposition 
from. It denotes—a. out of (with motion): as, 

Télum 6 corpdre extraxit (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 7.19), he drew the 
weapon out of the flesh. 

Eum éxturbasti ex aédibus (Plaut. Trin. 1. 2.100), this man 
you bundled out of the house. 


b. Off, i.e. from on (and it may be observed that in signified 
on as well as in): as, 
Ex équis désiliunt et pédibus proeliantür (Caes. B. G. 1. 2), 
they leap off their horses and fight on foot. 
Nísi e campo in cíuam hanc uiam démittímüs équos (Lv. 
xxi. 47), unless we ride down from the plain into this 
hollow road. 


€. On, from, when a person is 4? or on a place and directs his 
efforts thence : as, 
Castór et Pollux ex équis pugnàré uisi sunt (Cec. N. D. rr. 
2. 6), Castor and Pollux were seen fighting on horseback. 
Contiónàri ex turri alta sólebat (C?c. Tusc. v. 20. 59), he was 
wont to harangue the people from a high tower. 


d. The material of which any thing is made, of: as, 
Expoónit multum argentum, non paucá pócüla ex auro (Cre. I. 
Verr. 1v. 27. 62), he displays much silver, and not a few cups 


of gold. 

Státua ex aeré factast (Cic. 11. Verr. 11. 21. 50), a. statue was 
made of bronze. | 

Qui érat totüs ex fraude et mendacid factüs (Cc. p. Clu. 
26. 72), who was made up entirely of roguery and lying. 


€. A change from one character to another, from ; as, 
Quaero ex té sisne ex pauperrümo diues factüs (C?c. in Vat. 
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12. 29), Task you whether or no from being very poor you 
have become rich, 

Sic hémines saepe ex ficdsis firmi suffragitdrés éuadunt (Q. 
Cic. de Pet. 27), in this way men often turn out firm from 
having been deceitful supporters. 


f. The preceding construction is also used to denote an inter- 
mediate condition : as, 

Pallidum é uiridi et mollé fólium hábet (Plin. xx1. 90), 4t has 
a palish green and soft leaf. 

9. Of, signifying part of, preceding the whole: as, 

Némo é décem sini mente est (Cc. de Leg. 111. 10. 24), not a 
man of the ten ts of sound mind. 

Füfiüs, ints ex meis intümis (Cic. ad Fam. xiu. 3), Fufius, 
one of my most intimate friends. 


h, The commencing point of time whence measurement pro- 

ceeds, expressed by from: as, 

Ex kálendis [anuariis 4d hanc horam inutgilàui reipublicae 
(Cic. Phil. x1v. 7. 19), from the first of January to the pre- 
sent hour I have kept a close watch upon the interests of the 
country. 

Ex e& dié septentriones uenti fuéré (Cic. ad Att. 1x. 6.3), from 
that day the wind continued in the north, 


4. Immediate succession of time, after: as, 

Ex consülàtu est prófectüs in Galliam (C%c. Brut. 92.318), im- 
mediately after his consulship he set out for Gallia. 

Oppidum ex itingre expugnàré (Caes. B. G. 11. 12), to storm the 
town immediately on his arrival. 

Diem ex die expectabam (Cic. ad Att. vir. 26.3), 7 was waiting 
day after day. 

j. Source of information with verbs of asking, hearing, &c.: as, 

Séd aliquid ex Pompéio sciam (Circ. ad Att. v. 2. 3), but I shall 
learn something from Pompey. 

Hoc te ex liis audiró malo (C?c. ad Att. v. 17. 2), this I prefer 
your hearing from others. 

Quaesiui ex Phanià, quam in partem prouinciae piitaret té 
uelle ut uénirem (Cc. ad Fam. 11. 6.1), 7 asked Phania 
into what part of the province he supposed you to wish me to: 
come, 
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k. Cause: as, 


Gráutter claudicabat ex uolnére ob rempublicam acceptó (Cic. 
de Or. 11. 61. 249), he was very lame from a wound received 
in his country’s service. 

Arctitis ex lassítüdiné dormiébant (Cic. de Inv. 1. 4. 14), they 
were sleeping somewhat soundly from fatigue. 


é. That on which any thing depends physically or morally : as, 

Videtis pendére lids ex* arbdré, pulsiri autem álios et uerbé- 
rari (Cc. 11. Verr. 111. 26. 66), you see some hanging from a 
tree, others again beaten and flogged. 

Ex qué uerbo tota illá causs% pendébat (Cie. de Or. 11. 25.107), 
on which word the whole of that cause depended. 


m. The authority upon which a person acts : as, 

Ex sénàtus consulto Manlius uincülis libérattr (Zév. vr. 17), 
under a decree of the senate Manlius is released from prison. 

Res ex foedéré répétunt (Ziv. xxr. 10), they demand redress 
under the treaty. 


n. The standard dy which any thing is measured : as, 

Non est ex fortünà fides pondérand& (C?c. Part. Or. 34. 117), st 
ts not by success that fidelity is to be measured. t 

Ex éuentu hómtnes dé tus consilio existümabunt (Cc. ad Fam. 
1. 7. 5), the world will judge of your prudence by the result. 


o. As suggested by, in accordance with: as, 

Státues üt ex fidé fama réqué mea uidébitiir (Cic. ad Att. y. 
8. 3), you will decide as shall appear to be in accordance with 
my honour, character and interest. 

Te ex sententià nàulgassé gaudeo (Cic. ad Att. v. 21.1), Lam 
delighted that your voyage has been satisfactory. t 

Píscis ex senténtia Nactás sum (Zer. Ad. 111. 3. 66), 7 have fallen 
in with a dish of fish to my heart’s content.§ 


* Very frequently ab is used with this verb. 
t Literally * weighed.’ 
I Literally *that vou have sailed according to your wishes or feeling.’ 


S The phrase ex mei animi sententia 1s ambiguous, meaning either 
‘to my heart's content,’ or ‘on my word of honour’ (literally *according 
to the feeling of my heart’). Hence the pun in Cicero (de Or. 11. 64. 
260), Nasica censori, quum ille—Ex tui animi sententia tu uxorem habes? 
— Non hercule, inquit, ex mei animi sententia. 


*$ 
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p. In proportion : as, 

Facit haerédem ex deuncé Caecinam (Cic. p. Caec. 6.17), he 
makes Caecina heir to eleven-twelfths of his property. 

Ex parté magna tibi assentiór (Cic. ad Att. vir. 3.3), 7 agree 
with you in a great measure. 


q. The quarter on or at which: as, 
Vna ex parté Rhéno continentür (Caes. B. G. 1. 2), on one sade 
they ave shut in by the Rhine. 


r. The liquid in which any thing more solid is dissolved, is pre- 

ceded by ex: as, 

Resínam ex melle Aegíptiam* uoráto, saluom féceris (Plaut. 
Merc. 1. 2. 28), take a bolus of Egyptian gum mixed in honey, 
and you will make «t right. 

Cücüméris silvestris pars intériór ex lact®. . diluttür (Cels. v. 
21.1), the inner part of a wild cucumber is dissolved in milk. 


1332 [Kc], 6, ex in composition with verbs denotes—a. owt : as, exim- 
take out, exi- go out, égréd- or égrédi- (r.) march out, ecfér- or effér- 
carry out, expds-t set forth. b. removal by the act expressed in the 
simple verb: as, excanta- remove by charms, 6dormi- sleep off, ex- 
terre- frighten away. c. escaping by means of the act expressed in 
the simple verb : as, éuita- escape by moving on one side, élucta- (r.) 
get away by wrestling, ecfüg- or ecfügi- escape by flight. d. obtaining 
an end by the act of the simple verb: as, exttid-t hammer out, 
euestiga- trace out, elábora- work out, exséqu- follow out, attain. €. 
publicity: as, 6dic-+ proclaim, énuntia- divulge. f. ascent: as, 
emerg- emerge, 6ueh- carry up or raise, exsist- stand up. g. com- 
pleteness : as, édisc- learn by heart, exür- burn up, émére- (r.) com- 
plete one’s service. h. change of character with verbs formed from 
adjectives and substantives: as, expia- make clean, atone for, ec- 
féra- make savage, ecfémina- convert into a woman. 4. removal of 
what is expressed by the noun whence the verb is formed: as, 
exossa- {done (as a fish), énoda-T make smooth by removal of knots. 
j. the reverse: as, explica- unfold, exaugüra- deprive of a religious 
character, exauctóra- discharge (4. e. relieve a soldier of the obliga- 


* So Ms. B, not Aegyptiam. 
t See $ 451.1. 


I Perhaps immediately from the adjectives exossi- * boneless,’ enodi- 
$ without knots,’ 
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tion expressed by the Latin auctór&mento-). 4. distance: as, ex- 
audi- hear in the distance or on the outside, 


1233 In adjectives formed from substantives this preposition denotes 
absence: as, enerui- without muscle, exsompni- sleepless, extorri- 
(for exterri-) banished. 


1334  Ergà with an accusative. a. Facing (very rare) : as, 
Tonstricém Suram Nouísti nostram, quae hás nunc erga aedís 
habet* (Plaut. Truc. 11. 4. 51), you know our coiffeuse Sura, 
who lives now facing this house. 


b. Towards (of friendly feeling): as, 

Eodem módo erga ámicós affecti simus quo erg& nosmét ipsos 
(C?c. de Am. 16. 56), we are disposed in the same way towards 
Friends as towards ourselves. 


c. Against (of unfriendly feeling, rare) : as, 
Quasi quid fílius Meus déliquisset mé erga (Plawt. Ep. 111. 3. 8), 
as if my son had committed any offence against me. 


1335 = Extra.t a. Without (no motion): as, 
Hi sunt extra prouinciam trans Rhódánum primi (Caes. B. G. 
I. 10), these are the first people without the province on the 
other side of the Rhone. 


b. The same without a noun: as, 

Extra ét intüs hostem há&bebant (Caes. B. C. 111. 69), they had 
an enemy without and within. 

c. Metaphorically : as, 

Extra caussam id est (Cic, p. Caec. 32. 94), that ts foreign to the 
question before us. 

Dico omnis extra culpam fuissé (Cic. n. Verr. v. 51.134), 7 
affirm that all were blameless. 

Sed mehercüles extra iócum hómo bellüs est (Cic.ad Fam. vit. 
16. 2), but really without joking he ts a pleasant fellow. 


d. Except: as, 
Extra dticem paucosqué praetérea, réliqui in belló rápàcés, in 
Or&tioné criidélés (Cic. ad Fam. vir. 3.2), except the cher 


* This reading is partly conjectural. 
+ For the preposition ez, e, see $ 1331. 
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and a few besides, the rest were rapacious in the field, blood- 
thirsty in language. 

Néué nauigato citra Calicadnum extra quam si quá nàuis léga- 
tos portabit (Ziv. xxxvit1. 38), neither shall he navigate the 
sea on this side of Calicadnus, always excepting the case of a 
ship carrying ambassadors. 


1336 In is used with the ablative and accusative ; with the former 
when there is no motion,* with the accusative when there is 
motion. 

In with the ablative denotes—a. Jn, in reference to place: as, 

In eó conclàui ei cüábandum fuit (Cie. de Div. 11. 8. 20), in that 
chamber he would have had to sleep. 

Attülit in c%uea pullos (C?c. de Div. 11. 34.72), he brought the 
chickens in a cage. 

In hortis cum uicind suo ambülabat (Cic. Acad. Pr. 11. 16,51), 
he was walking in the park with his neighbour. 


6. On or over: as, 

Némo eum unquam in équó sédentem uidit (Cic. i1. Verr. v. 
10. 27), no one ever saw him on horseback. 

Equiítàre in árundiné longa (Hor. Sat. 11. 3.248), to ride on a 
long reed. . 

Pons in Ibero prüpe effectüs grat (Caes. B. C. 1. 62), the bridge 
over the Ebro was nearly finished. 

c. Among: as, 

Caesiris in barb%ris érat ndmén obscüriüs (Caes. B. C. 1. 61), 
Cesar’s name was not well known among the barbarians. 
Exercftum in Aulercis collócauit (Caes. B. G. ut. 29), he quar- 

tered the army in the country of the Awerci. 


d. Included in, part of: as, 

Nihil praeter uirtütem in bonis dücéré (Cre. de Fin. 111. 3.10), 

* to look upon nothing but manliness as entitled to a place among 
blessings. . 

CApito in décem légátis grat (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 9. 26), Capito 
was one of the ten deputies. 

e. In, in the sense of within the range of, but only in certain 

phrases: as, 


* That is, no motion in relation to the noun ; or rather, no motion 
from the exterior of it to its interior. 
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Cum in sole ambülo, cdlérér (Cre. de Or. rr. 14. 60), when I 
walk in the sun, I get browned. 

Istá modératio ánfmi in ócülis clàrissámae prouinciae atque in 
auríbüs omnium gentium est pósftá (C?c. ad Q. F. 1. 1. 2.9), 
that power of self-control you possess lies under the eyes of a 
most distinguished province, and within the hearing of alt 
nations. 


f. In, denoting the position im which a person is, as regards 

the feelings of others: as, 

Difficile est dictü, quanto in ódio simüs ápüd extéras nationes 
(Cc. p. Leg. Man. 22. 65), ét is difficult to say in what de- 
testation we are held among foreign nations. 

EÁ ciuitas tibi tina in Áámoráé fuit (Cre. 1. Verr. 1v. 1. 3), that 
state was the special object of your affection. 

Aptid eum sunt in hónore ét in prétio (C?c. p. Rosc. Am. 
28.77), they are respected and valued by him. 


9. In, before persons, signifying in the case of, in what concerns 
them : as, 
Respondit se id quód in Neruiis fécisset factürum (Caes. B. G. 
Ir. 32), he replied that he would do the same as he had done 
in the case of the Nerva. 
Idem in bónó seruo dici sólet (Cc. de Or. II. 61. 248), the same 
zs commonly said of a good slave. 


h. Dressed in, wearing, armed with : as, 

Pátibülo adfixüs, In isdem ànülis quos gestabat (Zac. Hist. 1v. 
3), fixed to the gallows with the same rings on, which he wore 
(when alive). 

Trifidà Neptünüs in hasta (Val. Fi. x. 641), Neptune armed 
with a three-fanged spear. 


i. In respect of, 4n reference to: as, n 

Vexàtür 4b omnibiis in ed librd quem scripsit dé uità beàtà 
(Cw. Tusc. v. 9. 24), he 4s attacked by all in reference to the 
book which he wrote on a happy life. 


j. A period of time im the course of which a thing happens is 

often preceded by in: as, 
Vix tér in anno audiré nuntium possunt (C?. p. Rosc. Am. 
46. 132), they ean receive news scarcely three times in the year. 
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Hae res contra nos fáciunt in hoc tempdré (Cic. p. Quinct. 1. 1), 
these things make against us under present circumstances. 
Fere in diebus paücis quibus haec Acta sunt Chrysís uicina 
haec móritur (Ter. And. 1. 1. 77), within a few days or so 

after this occurred, my neighbour here Chrysis dies. 


£. The simple verbs of placing, such as pós- put, lóca- place, 
stitu- set up (even though motion be implied in them), take in 
with an ablative in the best writers, and that whether used in 
their simple sense or metaphorically : as, 

Tábülae testàmenti Romam érant adlàtae, tit In aerarid poné- 
rentür (Caes. B. C. 111. 108), his will had been carried to 
Lome, that t might be deposited in the treasury. 

Omnem cüram in sidérum cognitidné pdsuérunt (Circ. de Div. 
1, 42.93), they employed all their thoughts in the study of the 
stars. 

Apud Patrénem te in maxtima gràtià pósui (C?c. ad Att. v. 
11. 6), 7 have caused you to be vn. very high favour with Patro. 


1337 In with an accusative denotes—a. Znto: as, 

Gládium hosti in pectüs infixit (Cic. Tusc. 1v. 22. 50), he drove 
the sword into the enemy’s breast. 

Paene in fóueam décidi (Plaut. Per. 1v. 4. 46), 7 all but fell into 
a ditch. 

Inde érat bréuissímüs in Britanniam tràiectüs (Caes. B. G. 1v. 
21), from thence was the shortest passage to Britain. 

b. On to: as, 

Filium In hüméros suós extülit (Cc. de Or. 1. 53. 298), he lifted 
his son on to his shoulders. 

Déeiótárum in écum sustülérunt (C?c. p. Deiot. 10. 28), they 
lifted (the aged) Devotarus on to his horse. 

c. Among (with motion) : as, 

Cohortis quinque In Ebürónes misit (Caes. B. G. v. 24), he sent 
Jive cohorts into the country of the Eburones. 

d. ‘the new form or character into which any thing is changed 

has in before it: as, 

Ex hóminé sé conuortit in béluam (Cie. de Off. 111. 20. 82), he 
changes himself from a man into a beast. 

Aquá márina in dimtdiam partem décóquenda est (Col. xxt. 24), 
the sea-water must be boiled down to one-half. 
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e. The object o» which any thing is spent or employed : as, 


Nullus téruncitis insümltür* in quemquam (C. ad Att. v. 
17.2), not a farthing is spent on any one. 

Maiorem sumptum in prandium fécérunt (Cc. rr. Verr. Iv. 
10. 22), they spent a larger sum on a breakfast. 


f. Direction of sight or thoughts on or to an object : as, 

In quoius fortünas non Sctilos défigit ? (Cic. Phil. xr. 5.10) 
on whose property does he not fix his eye ? 

In te ünum sé tótá conuortet ciuitas (Cic. Somn. Sc. 2), the 
whole body of citizens will turn their thoughts to you alone. 


9. Direction of power towards or over an object : as, 

Viri in uxores uitae nócisque hábent pdtestatem (Caes. B. G. 
vi. 19), the husband has power of life and death over the wife. 

Né tamdiü quidem déminis érit in suds? (Cc. p. Rose. Am. 
28.78) shall he not even for this little time be master over his 
own people ? 


h, Feeling towards, whether friendly or hostile (though more 

frequently the latter): as, 

Ad impiétátem in deos, Yn hdminés adiunxit iniüriam (Cic. 
N. D. 11. 34. 84), to émpiety towards the gods he added out- 
rage to nan. 

Si férae partüs suos dilfgunt, quà nós in libéros nostros indul- 
gentia essé débémiis? (Cre. de Or. 11. 40. 168) ?/ wild beasts 
love their offspring, what ought to be our kindness towards 
our children ? 


4. Purposet (even though not attained), for, to: as, 

Null& pécüniá nisi in rem militaremst dátá (Cic. p. Rab. Post. 
12. 34), no money was given except for military purposes. 

In hanc rem testem Siciliam citabo (Cie. 11. Verr. 11. 59. 146), 
J will call. Sicily uself as a witness to prove this fact. 


j. Tendency, sense of words, &c., for, to, as: as, 


* Yet with pos- and consum- the best writers prefer in with the abla- 
tive. 


f This usage was carried to a great extent by the later writers, but is 
more limited in Cicero, who instead of such a phrase as in honorem ali- 
du^ would have said honoris alicuius caussa. (See Madvig, Opusc. 
I. P. 67.) * 
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Ego quaé in rem tuam sint, eá uelim faciás (Ter. Ph. 11. 4. 9), 
as for me, whatever course may be for your interest, that I 
should wish you to adopt. 

In eam sententiam multá dixit (Circ. ad Att. 11. 22. 2), he said 
much to this effect. 

Hacc in suam contümeliam uertit (Caes. B. C. 1. 8), all this he 
interpreted. as an insult to himself. 


&. Resemblance (resulting from an act), manner, form, after : as, 


Péditum agmén in módum fügientium 4gébattir (Liv. xxt. 41), 
the infantry was hurrying along so as to look like a body of 
runaways. 


7. In distributions the unit is expressed by In and an accusative 


plural with or without the adjective singülo-, while the English is 
expressed by every, each, the, &o. : as, 


as 


Iain ad dénàrios quinquaginta in singülos médiés annóná per- 
uénérat (Caes. B. C. 1. 52), the price of corn had now reached 
to fifty denaries the bushel. 

Quingénos dénàrios prétium in c&pit% stétuérant (Lov. xxxiv. 
50), they had fixed 500 denaries as the price per head. 

Tempóra In horas commütàri uldés (C?c. ad Att. xiv. 20. 4), 
the state of things changes you see every hour. 


Vitium in dies,crescit (Cic. Top. 16. 62), vice énereases every 


day. 


m. The future in phrases of time expressed by for, until, &c. : 


* Ad cenam himinem inuitauit in postérum diem (Cie. de Off. 


III. 14. 58), he asked the man to dinner for the next day. 
Sermónem in multam noctem próduxímüs (C?c. Somn. Se. 1), 
we kept up the conversation until late at night. 


n. In some phrases denoting the position of a party, the verb 


%s- fe is used with in and an accusative, although no motion or 
change is expressed* ; as, 


Pulcerrimum dücébant %b extéris nitidnibus quae in amici- 
tiam pópüli Romani dicidnemque essent, iniürias propul- 
saré (Cic. in Caecil. 20. 66), they deemed t a most glorious 


*- This originated, says Madvig (Lat. Gr. $ 230, obs. 2, note), in an 


inaccuracy of the pronunciation, where the distinction between the accu- 
sative and ablative rested on the single letter m. 
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duty to ward off outrage from foreign nations who stood in 
the relation of friends and vassals to the Roman people. 

Quum uostros portüs in praedonum fuissé pótestàtem scidtis 
(Cc. p. leg. Man. 12. 33), when your own harbours have been, 
you are aware, in the possession of pirates. 


1338 In when compounded with verbs* denotes—a. into: as, ini- 
enter, indtic-t lead in. 6. upon: as, iniüg-t place (as a yoke) upon, 
indu- put on, indtic-+ draw on, impéra- impose. c. against: as, 
infér- carry against, illid- dash against, inuide- look with envy at. 
d. at, over: as, ingém- groan at, illácrüma- weep over. €. privacy: 
as, Inaudi- or indaudi- hear as a secret. But see $$ 1308.2, 1308. 3. 


1339 Infra denotes delow. a. In regard to place, with or without a 
noun: as, 
Argentum ad mire infra oppidum exspectabat (Cic. rr. Verr. 
Iv. 23.51), he was waiting for the silver by the sea-side below 
the town. 
Infra nihil est nisi mortalé; stipra lünam sunt aeterna omnia 
(Cic. Somn. Sc. 4), below there is nothing but what ts mortal ; 
above the moon every thing 4s eternal. 


6. Of time: as, 


Hómérus nón infra süpériorem Lycurgum fuit (C?c. Brut. 10. 
40), Homer was not of a later date than the elder Lycurgus. 


c. Of number: as, 

Hiémé pauciora dus sübícíto, non timén infra n$ouén& (Piin. 
XVIII. 26), in winter you must place fewer eggs under them, 
not a smaller number however than nine at a tume. 


d. Of magnitude : as, 
Vri sunt magnitiding paulo infra éléfantós (Caes. B. G. vr. 28), 
the urus in size vs a litle below the elephant. 


€. Of worth : as, 


* In in the composition of adjectives signifies not, but has no con- 
nection with the preposition. On the other hand, verbs are never com- 
pounded with the negative in.  Zgnora- ‘be ignorant’ seems to be an 
exception, but only seems, for it 1s formed from the adjective ignaro-, 
which as an adjective was entitled to the negative prefix before the sim- 
ple adjective gnaro-. Substantives compounded with in‘ not! are at times 
found, but only in the ablative, as iniussu * without permission.’ 


t See § 451. 1. 
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Infrá se omnia himan% dücet (Cic. de Fin. 111. 8. 29), he will 
deem every thing human below him, i. e. unworthy his atten- 
tion. 

1340 . Intér denotes between or among. a. Of place : as, 

Mons Iura est inter Sequános ét Heluatios (Caes. B. G. 1. 2), 
Mount Jura lies between the Sequani and the Helvetit. 

Inter sdbrios bacchari uldétiir (C?c. Or. 28.99), he seems to be 
acting Bacchus among sober people. 


b. Of time, between, during: as, 

Dies quidraginta quinque inter binos lüdos tollentür (Cic. 11. 
Verr. 11. 62. 130), forty-five days between the two festivals 
shall be struck out. 

Hoc inter cénam dictàui (Cc. ad Q. F. ur. 1. 6.19), 7 have 
dictated this during dinner. 


c. Mutuality : as, 

Inter se aspiciébant (Cc. in Cat. 111. 5. 12), they kept looking at 
one another. 

Cicérdnes puéri mant inter sé (Cc. ad Att. v1. 1.12), the young 
Ciceros are great friends. 


1341 Intér in composition with verbs denotes between : as, interpós- 
place between. But see $ 1342. 1. 


1342 . Intér is compounded with nouns forming both substantives and 
adjectives—a. with the sense detween: as, interuallo- (n.) the space 
between two stakes in a palisade, an interval, intertignio- (n.) the 
space between two beams, internuntio-a messenger who goes backwards 
and forwards between two people. D. within: as, inter-cüti- or -cüt- 
within the skin. c. between, as regards time: as, interlünio- the 
interval when no moon ts visible. 


1342.1 Inter—from in or án 4p — ava (see § 834, and compare § 308. 1) 
—denotes a. up: as, intellég- pick or gather up (information), per- 
ceive, interturba- stir up, intermisce- mur up. b. again; as, inter- 
pola- fuil (cloth) again, vamp up anew. c. reversal of a preceding 
act: as, interiüg- unyoke, interquiesc- repose after labour. d. sepa- 
ration, removal, disappearance : as, interrüp- break of, intermit- 
leave off or let out (the fire), intercltid- shut off, intercid- fall away, 
escape, interfrig- break off, intéraresc- dry up, interbib- drink up, 
interdic- forbid, intermina- (r.) warn off with threats. e. especially of 
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disappearance by death, as inter-fic- or -fici- make away with, kill, 
intérim- take off, kill, intéri- pass away, die, inter-mór- or -móri- 
die off, internéca- kill off, interfrigesc- die of cold (hence be neglected 
and so become obsolete). f. through: as, inter-fód- or -fódi- dig 
through, interspira- breathe through, inter-füg- or -fügi- fly through, 
interliice- and interfulge- shine through.* 


1343 Intra denotes within. a. Of place without motion : as, 
Intrà p&riétes meos dé mea pernicié consilia Ineuntür (Ce. ad 
Att. 111. 10. 2), plans are entered into within the walls of my 
house for my own destruction. 
Antióchum intra montem Taurum regnàré iussérunt (Circ. p. 
Sest. 27. 58), they decreed that Antiochus should rule within 
Mount Taurus. 


b. Of place with motion : as, 
Intra portas compelluntür (Ziv. vit. 11), they are driven within 
the gates. 


c. Metaphorically : as, 

Epülàmür ünà non módó non contra légem séd &tiam intra 
légem (Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 26. 4), we feast together not only 
not against the law, but even within tt. 

Quidam phrénétici intra uerb% désipiunt (Ces. 111. 18), some 
lunatics show the disease only in words. 

d. Of number (particularly in regard to time), within, during : 


as, 
Intra annos quattuordécim tectum non sübiérant (Caes. B. G. 


1. 34), for fourteen years they had not passed under a roof. 
Intra paucos dies oppidum c&pitiir (Zev. 1r. 25), within a few 
days the town vs taken. 


1344 . Intro in is used in composition with verbs of motion or direc- 
tion : as, introi- enter, introdüc- lead in, intro-spic- or -spici- look 
n. 
1345 . Iuxtàt (root iüg- yoke, join) denotes—a. Proximity of place, 
close by : as, 
* This inter became soon in a great measure obsolete, so that many 
of the words belong exclusively to the older writers, Cato, Plautus, Lu- 
cretius. It may be useful to compare the meanings of this infer with 


those of an and its representatives, § 1308. 2. 
T This word is scarcely to be met with in Cicero. In Tacitus it is 


very common. 
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Iuxtà mürum castrí pdsuit (Caes. B. C. 1. 16), he pitched his 
camp near a wall. 

6. The same with motion, nearly to: as, 

Iuxt& sédítionem uentum (Zac. Ann. vi. 13), matters came 
nearly to a sedition. 

c. Proximity of time, zmmediately after : as, 

Néque énim conuénit iuxta Inédiam protinus sítiótàtem essé 
(Cels. 11. 16), nor indeed ts tt reasonable that immediately 
after fasting there should be a full meal. 

d. Nearness in quality, akin to: as, 

Vélécitas iuxtà formidinem est (Zac. Ger. 30), speed ts akin to 
fear. 

Eorum ágó uitam mortemqué iuxta aestümo (Sal. Cat. 2), the 
life and death of such men I look upon as much the same. 


e. Equality without a noun, equally : as, 
S816 caeloqué iuxtà* gríui (Zac. Hist. v. 7), the soil and at- 
mosphere being equally unhealthy. 


Ob denotes—a. Towards, with motion (but only in very old 
writers): as, 

Ob Rómam noctü légiénes diictré coepit (En. ap. Fest.), he 
began to lead the legions by night towards Rome. 

6. Against, before, with or without motion: as, 

Follem sibi obstringit ob gülam (aut. Aul. 11. 4. 23), he binds 
a bladder before his mouth. 

Lánam ob oculum habébat (Plawt. Mil. Gl. v. 1. 37), he had a 
piece of wool over his eye. 

Mors ei Sb ócülos saepé uersatast (Cic. p. Rab. Post. 14. 39), 
death often passed to and fro before his eyes. 


c. Against, for, in accounts, where money is set against the 
thing purchased, pledged, &c., or the thing purchased, &c. against 
the money : as, 

A'ger obpositust pígneri Ob décem mnas (7er. Ph. 1v. 3.56), 

my land has been put as a pledge against ten mine, i.e. has 
been anortgaged for that sum. 


* In this sense a dative is found: as, res parua ac iurta magnis dif- 
ficilis (Liv. xxiv. 19), ‘a little matter, but equally difficult with great 
matters.’ 
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Quin Srrabonem a me Accepisti ob málierem (P/aut. Rud. 1. 
6. 23), nay you received from me earnest-money for the woman. 

A'it se ob asinos férre argentum (Laut. As. 11. 2. 80), he says 
that he has brought the money to pay for the asses. 

Est flagitidsum ob rem iüdícandam pécüniam accipéré (Cic. 11. 
Verr. 11. 32. 78), ét ts indeed a scandalous thing to take money 
Jor giving a verdict 

d. A purpose or reason, for, on account of : as, 

IIaec égo ad te 3b eam caussam scribo ut iam dé tu& qudqué 
rítioné méditéré (Cic. ad Fam. 1. 8.3), all this I write to 
you with this object, that you may consider the course of pro- 
ceeding you also should now adopt. 

Vérum id frustra án ob rem fáciam, in uestrà mánü situm 
(Sal. Jug. 31), but whether I am doing this in vain or to 
some purpose, is in your hands, my friends. 


1347 Ob in composition with verbs signifies—a. to, towards : as, óbi- 
go to, ostend- hold out to, occür-* run to meet. b. before: as, obam- 
büla- walk before, obudlita- keep flying before, obuersa- (r.) pass to 
and fro before, obtine- hold in the presence of (an enemy). c. shut- 
ting, obstructing: as, obd- put to, obstru- build up, obside- blockade. 
d. against (physically): as, oblucta- (r.) struggle against, offend- 
strike against. e. against (morally): as, obnuntia- bring an un- 
favourable report, obtrecta- depreciate, Sbés- be injurious. f. upon: 
as, occulca- tread upon, opprim- crush, obtér- trample upon.  g. 
covering, affecting the surface: as, obdüc-* draw over, offüd-* pour 
over, occalle- grow hard on the surface. ' 


1348 | Pálam openly, publicly, in the presence of many. a. With an 
ablative (or perhaps dative): as, 
Indé rem creditori pálam pópülo soluit (Ziv. vi. 14), upon this 
he paid the money to the creditor in the presence of the people. 
6. The same without a case: as, 
Arma in templumt lice et pálam comportabantiir (Cic. in Pis. 
10. 23), people were carrying arms into the temple in daylight 
and openly. 


1349 Pé&né&s denotes—a. In the hands of, in the possession of : at, 


* See § 451. 1. t AL templo. 
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Pénés eum est pótestás (Cic. ad Fam. rv. 7. 3), the power 4s in 
his hands. 

Istaec pénes uos psaltriast ? (Ter. Ad. rit. 3. 34) zs that singing- 
girl at your master’s house ? 

Serui centum dies pénés accussatorem fuéré (Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60), 
the slaves for a hundred days were in the custody of the ac- 
cuser. 

Culpa té’st penes (Ter. Hec. 1v. 1. 20), the fault lies with you. 

Pénes te és ?* (Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 273) are you in your senses ? 


Pér denotes—a. Through, with motion: as, 

It hast& Tágo per tempiis ütrumque ( Virg. A. 1x. 418), passes 
the spear through Tago’s either temple. 

Heluétii pér angustias suas copias transduxérant (Caes. B. G. 
I. 11), the Helvetii had led their forces through the defile. 


6. Through, as seen through : thus, 

Nattr’ membrànàs ócülorum perlicidas fécit ut pér eas cerni 
posset (Cic. N. D. 11. 57. 142), nature made the membranes of 
the eye transparent, that they might be seen through. 

Quod uidébam équidem, sed quasi per caliginem (Cic. Phil. 
xir. 2. 3), which I saw all the time it 4s true, but only through 
a cloud as it were. 


c. When a similar thing occurs at consecutive points of a line : 


Inuitàti libéraliter per dómos (Ziv. 1. 9), generously invited to 
all the houses, i.e. some to one, some to another. 

Quid hóc negotist quod ómnes homines fábulantur pér uias? 
(Plaut. Cist. v. 1.1) what ts this business which all the world 
as talking about in every street of the town ? 


d. Of time, during, through, for: as, 

Ténuisti prouinciam per décem annos (Cc. ad Att. vir. 9.4), 
you have clung to the province during ten years. 

Rógo té nà t6 uiae pér hiémem committàs (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 
8), 1 beg you not to expose yourself to the danger of travelling 
during the winter. 


e. The means by which a thing is done, through, by, by means 


of: 48, 


* Compare this with a similar use ^f apud above. 
AA 
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Quid Adeptiis est per scélüs, id per luxtiriam ecfundit (Cic. p. 
Rosc. Am. 2. 6), what he has obtained through imptety, he as 
squandering in luxury. 

Quéminus discessio figret pér aduorsarios tuos est factum (Cic. 
ad Fam. 1. 4. 2), i£ was owing to your opponents that a divi- 
ston did not take place. 


f. When the means employed are deceitful, pér may be trans- 
lated by under. In this case the nouns employed are such as 
spécie- appearance, nOmEn- name, caussa- cause, We. : thus, 

Per spéciem 4ligénae fungendae uicis suds Opes firmauit (Lov. t. 
41), wnder pretence of ucting for another, he strengthened his 
own power. 

Aemülationis suspectos per nómén obsidum àmóuebat (Tac. 
Ann. xt. 9), those suspected of rivalry he was endeavouring 
to get rid of under the name of hostages. 


g. When the agent does not act through any intermediate 
means, he is said (though incorrectly) to act through himself : as, 
Quoscunqué nduis rebüs fdoneos crédébat, aut per se aut pér 
&lios solltettàbat (Sal. Cat. 39. 6), all those whom he thought 
well fitted for taking part in a revolution, he was Von 
upon, either himself or by means of others. 
Nihil audactér ipsi per sésé siné P. Sulla facéré pdtuérunt (Cie. 
p. Sul. 24. 67), they could do nothing daring of themselves 
without the aid forsooth of Publius Sulla. 


A. With phrases denoting hindrance, &c., the point where the 

hindrance exists is expressed by pér through : as, 

Vtrisque adpàruit nihil pér altéros staré qué mints incepta 
perséquérentür (iv. vr. 33), to each nation it was evident 
that there was no obstacle on the part of the other to prevent 
them from carrying out their intentions. 

Per diices, non per milites stétérat, né uincérent (Ziv. 111. 61), 
at had been the fault of the generals, not the soldiers, that they 
had not conquered. 


v. With verbs denoting permission or power, the person who 
might have stood in the way is expressed by pér: as, 
Diglídientür illi per me licet (Cc. Tusc. rv. 21. 47), they may 
JigM dt out for me, i. e. as far as I am concerned. 
Quum et per uáletüdinem et pér anni tempus naiuigaré potéris, 
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ad nos uéni (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 7), when both your health 
and the season of the year permit your sailing, come to us. 


J. By, in entreaties, to express the person or object in consi- 

deration of which the favour is asked* : as, 

Pért &g3 t& deos Oro (Ter. And. v. 1. 15), 7 entreat you by the 
gods. 

Pér égó té fili quaecunqué iür& libéros iungunt párentibus pré- 
cor quaesdqué (Liv. xxtrr. 9), dy all the ties, my son, which 
bind a child to a parent, I pray and entreat thee. 

k. Hence in oaths, by: as, 

Iirarem per Ióuem Deosqué Pénatis me e% sentiré quae dicé- 


rem (Cic. Acad. Pr. 11. 20. 65), I would have sworn by Ju- 
piter and the Household Gods that I really felt what 1 said. 


1351  . Pérf in composition with verbs denotes—a. through: as, per- 
düc-8 dead through, perflu- flow through. 6. completion: as, perfic- 
or -fici- complete, permit-§ let go altogether, abandon (to others), 
pérorà- conclude a speech. c. destruction: as, péri- perish, perd- 
[fordo], destroy, périm- EU |. 


1359 . Pér in composition with adjectives denotes—a. through: as, 
pernoct- lasting all night, peruigil- awake all night, pérenni- last- 
ing through endless years. 6. very*[: as, perléui- very light, per- 
magno- very great. c. destruction: as, periüro- violating an oath, 
perfido- breaking faith. 


* This in fact is only another example of the means noticed in § e. 
A weak party approaches an offended superior through some third party ; 
as for instance in Caesar, B. G. vi. 4, the Senones, in applying for his 
mercy, adeunt per Aeduos. . 


T Observe how the preposition is separated from its noun in these 
examples. 


t In ezpergisc- (r.) * wake up,’ the preposition is por, the old form 
being exporgisc- i.e. exporrigisc-. Again in perhibe- the old form was 
probably porhibe-. Compare perinde, a corruption of proinde or rather 
porinde. 

§ See § 451.1. 


|| The per signifying destruction is perhaps of a different origin. At 
any rate it is the same as the German prefix ver, seen in verthun *de- 
stroy;’ and as our English for, seen in the obsolete fordo i. e. * destroy,” 
forswear, forget, &c. 


@ The prefix per * very’ is often separated from the simple adjective: 


as, per mihi mirum uisumst (Cic. de Or. 1. 49. 214), ‘it seemed very won- 
derful to me.' 
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Pón& (closely connected with post) signifies behind. a. With 


à noun : as, 


Póne nos recéde (Plaut. Poen. ur. 2.34), step back behind us. 

Vinctae póné tergum mánüs (Zac. Hist. 111. 85), his hands were 
bound behind his back. 

6. Without a noun : as, 

Et ante et pone, &t ad laeuam ét ad dextram, et sursum et 
deorsum [méuébattir] (Cic. de Un. 13 ad fin.), [4? moved] 
forward and backward, to the left and to the right, upward 
and downward. 

Poné séquens ( Virg. A. x. 926), following behind. 

Post denotes behind, after. a. Of place: as, 

Flümén érat post castrá (Caes. B. G. 11. 9), there was a river i 
the rear of the camp. 

Sed magnum métuens sé post cratér’, tégébat (Virg. A. 1x. 
346), but behind a vast bowl in his fear he hid him. 


6. The same without a noun: as, 


Caedére incipiunt seruos qui post grant (Cc. p. Mil. 10. 29), 
they begin to cut down the slaves who were in the rear. 

c. Of time, after, since: as, 

Post tuum discessum binàs à Balbo ; nihil ndui (Cic. ad Att. xv. 
8), since your departure two (letters) from Balbus; no news. 

Hoc sexennió post Veios captos factumst (Cie. de Div. 1. 44. 100), 
this occurred six years after the capture of Veit. 

Post diem quintum quam barbári Ytérum málé pugnauérant, 
legàti 4 Bocchó uéniunt (Sal. Jug. 102), on the fifth day 
after the second defeat of the barbarians, an embassy from 
Bocchus arrives. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

Initid meà sponte eum, post inuitàtü tuo mittendum duxi 
(Cc. ad Fam. vit. 5. 2), at first of my own motion, after- 
wards at your invitation, I thought it right to send him. 

Post paucis diébüs* ílios décem légàtós adduxérunt (Liv. xr. 
47), a few days after they brought other ten ambassadors. 

Sénàtus post paulo* de his rébüs hábitüs est (iv. v. 55), a 
senate was held soon after on this subject. 


. * Or these may possibly be datives dependent upon post, as in postibi. 
Compare $$ 957, 958, and the use of contra with auro. 
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e. Metaphorically : as, 

Vbi péricáülum aduénit, inuídia et süperbiá post fuéré (Sal. 
Cat. 23), when danger approached, envy and pride fell into 
the rear. 


1355 Post in composition with verbs signifies—a. after, of place : as, 
postscrib-* (Tac.), write after. 0. after, of time: as, postfacto- 
done afterwards, postgénito- born afterwards. c. after, in import- 
ance: as, postpos-* and posth&be- deem of secondary $mportance. 


1956 ^ Prae denotes before. a. Of place: as, 

Tibérim, prae se armentum 4gens, nando traiécit (Liv. 1. 7), 
he swam across the Tiber, driving the herd before him. 

Stillantem prae sé pügionem tülit (C?c. Phil. 11. 12. 30), he 
carried the dripping dagger before him. 

Also as an adverb : thus, 

I prae (Ter. And. 1. 1.144), go first. 

5. 'The same metaphorically : as, 

Cétéri tectidrés ; gd semper mé didiciss’ prae me tüli (Cre. 
Or. 42.146), the others are more reserved ; I ever avowed the 
fact that I once studied the subject. 


€. The cause (but chiefly in negative sentences), for: as, 

Solem prae iácülórum multitading non uidebitis (Cic. Tusc. 1. 
42.101), you will not see the sun for the number of darts. 

Nec lóqui prae maerórá pótuit (C?c. p. Plane. 41.99), and he 
could not speak for grief. 

Prae lassitádine opus est üt lauem (Plaut. Truc. 11. 3.7), J am 
so fatigued I must take a bath. 

Crédo prae more exclusti hunc fóràs (Ter. E. 1. 2.18), J sup- 
pose it was for love you shut him out. 


d. In comparison with, by the side of : as, 
Romam prae suà Capua inridébunt (Cic. in Rull. rr. 35. 96), 
they will laugh at Rome compared with their own Capua. 


1357 . Prae in composition with verbs denotes—a. before: as, prae- 
mit-* send in advance, praebe- (7. e. praehlbe-) hold before, presént, 
praesta- place or stand before. 6. before, in the sense of passing by: 
as, praeflu- flow by, praenaulga- sai by. c. at the head of, in com- 


* See § 451.1. 
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mand: as, pracés- be in command, prae-fic- or -fici- place in com- 
mand. d. atthe extremity: as, praerüd-* gnaw at the end, praeclüd-* 
close at the end. e. superiority : as, praesta- and praecéd-* surpass. 
f. before, in time: as, praecerp- gather too soon, praedic-* say be- 
forehand, praesagi- feel beforehand. g. the doing a thing first for 
others to do after: as, praei-ré uerb& to tell a person what he is to 
say, prae-cip- or -cipi- teach, praescrib-* enjoin by writing. 


Prae in the composition of adjectives denotes—a. before, of 
place: as, praecíp- or praecipit- head-first. 6. before, of time: as, 
praescio- knowing beforehand. c. at the extremity: as, praéusto- 
burnt at the end, pratactito- sharp at the end. d. very: as, prae- 
alto- very deep, praeclàro- most glorioust. 


Praetér denotes—a. Passing by: as, 


Praeter castrí Caesáris suas copias transduxit (Caes. B. G. 1. 
48), he led his own troops past Caesar's camp. 

Serui praetér Sctilos Lolli haec omniá férébant (C?c. 11. Verr. 
111. 25. 62), the slaves kept carrying all these things along be- 
fore the eyes of Lotivus. 


6. Beyond, in amount or degree: as, 

Lácus praeter módum créuérat (C?c. de Div. 1. 44.100), the lake 
had risen above tts usual level. 

Hoc mihi praecipuom fuit praetér alids (Cie. p. Sul. 3.9), this 
belonged especially to me above others. 


c. Besides, 1. e. in addition to: as, 

Praeter sé dénds ad conlóquium addücunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 43), 
they bring to the conference ten, men each besides themselves. 
Praetér auctorítàtem, uires quóque ad coercendum h&bébat 
(Caes. B. C. 111. 57), besides the authority of a name, he had 

the physical means also for compulsion. 


d. Hacepth, excluding: as, 


* See § 451. 1. 


T This formation is scarcely if at all found in Cicero; for praecelso- 
(ir. Verr. 1v. 48. 107) has been altered into perexcelso- by Zumpt on the 
authority of Mss. 


I This signification and the last are not so opposite as may at first 
seem. Thus in neque uestitus praeter pellis habent quicquam (Caes. B. 
G. tv. 1), either translation is admissible without any difference of mean- 
ing. See also $ 1233.1. 
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Omnibus sententiis praetér ünam condempnatust (Cic. p. Clu. 
20. 55), he was found guilty by all the votes save one. 

Frümentum omné praeter quod sécuim portátüri érant com- 
bürunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 5), they burn up all the grain except 
what they purposed to carry with them. 

Primó clàmóre oppidum praetér arcem captum est (Liv. vr. 
33), at the first shout all the town but the citadel was taken. 


In the sense except praetér may be used like a conjunction, so 
as to be followed by a noun in the same case as some preceding 
noun : 

Cétérae multítüdini diem stituit praeter rérum c&pitalium 

dampnatis (Sal. Cat. 36), he fixes a day for the rest of the 
multitude, except those convicted of capitol offences. 


e. Contrary to: as, 

Nihil ei praetér ipsius udluntatem accidit (Cic. in Cat. 11. 7.16), 
nothing happened to him contrary to his own wish. 

Multa impendéré uidentur praeter nàtüram (Cic. Phil. 1. 4.10), 
many things seem likely to happen out of the wsual course of 
nature. 


1360 Praetér in composition with verbs signifies passing by : as, 
praetéri- go by, praetermit- let go by. 


1361 Prd denotes—a. Before, of place: as, 


Praesidi& pro templis omnibus cernitis (Céc. p. Mil. 1.2), you 
sce troops before all the temples. 

Laudàti pró contióne omnes sunt (Liv. xxxvIII. 23), they were 
all commended in front of the assembled army. 


6. Before, with the notion of defending, im defence of : as, 


Pró nüdàtà moenibus pátrià corpóra opponunt (Liv. xxi. 8), 
in defence of their native city, now stripped of tts walls, they 
present their bodies to the enemy. 

Eg pro sodali et pro mea omni fama décernd (Cic. de Or. 11. 
49. 200), I am fighting the last batile for my friend and for 
my own character altogether. 

Haec contra légem proqué légé dicti sunt (Liv. xxxIv. 8), such 
were the arguments urged against and in favour of the law. 


c. In place of : as, 
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Lübenter uerbi iungebant, ut sodes* pro sí audes, sis pro st wis 
(Cic. Or. 45. 154), they were fond of joining words, as sodes 
for si audes, sis for si uis. 

Quoi légatiis et prd quaestoré fuérat (Cc. x. Verr. 4. 11), under 
whom he had been lieutenant and proquestor, i.e. deputy- 
questor. 


d. Equivalent to, as good as, as, for; as, 

Pro occiso rélictust (Cc. p. Sest. 38. 81), he was left for dead. 

Confessionem cédentiís hostis pro uictoria hábeo (Ziv. xxr. 40), 
the confession of a retreating enemy I look upon as a victory. 

Id sümunt pro certo (Cic. de Div. 11. 50. 104), this they assume 
as certain. 


€. In payment for, in return for, for : as, 
Misimus qui pro uectürà solvéret (Cic. ad Att. 1. 3), we have 
sent a person to pay for the freight. 


f. Jn consideration of, for : as, 

Hunc &maré pro eius suàuitàté débémüs (Cie. de Or. 1. 55. 234), 
this man we ought to love for his own sweetness of character. 

Té pro istis factis ulciscár (Ter. E. v. 4.19), PU] punish you for 
those doings. 


g. In proportion to, considering, in accordance with : ag, 

Proelium Átrocius quam pró nimérd pugnantium éditir (Liv. 
XXI. 29), a fiercer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the number of the combatants. 

Prd multitüdine hóminum et pro gloria belli angustoós hibent 
finis (Caes. B. G. I. 2), considering the number of inhabitants 
and their military reputation, their territories are confined. 

Décet, quidquid ígàs, Ágérá pro uiribüs (C?c. de Sen. 9, 27), «t 
is right that whatever you do, you should do to the best of your 
power. 

His raptim pro tempore instructis (Z4v. xxx. 10), these men 
being hastily drawn up as well as the circumstances admitted. 


h. For, in favour of : as, 
Hoc non módó non prod mé, sed contra me est pótiüs (Cic. de 


* An error no doubt of Cicero's. odes must be for st uoles, 7 and d 
being interchanged, as in so many words; odor and oleo, lacruma and 
dacruma, Viixes and Odvaceus. 
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Or. 111. 20. 75), this, so far from being for me, ts rather 
against me. 


Pór and pró in composition with verbs signify—a. forward: 
as, progréd- or progrédi- (r.) advance, porrig- stretch out, proócür-* 
run forward. b. out: as, pródi- come forth, prosili- leap out. €. toa 
distance: as, prófüg- or prófügi- fly to a distance, proterre- frighten 
off, proséqu- (r.) follow for some distance, prohibe- keep off. d. down- 
wards : as, profliga- knock down, protér- trample down. | e. extension : 
as, promit-* allow to grow long. f. publicity: as, prüfite- (r.) de 
clare publicly, promulga- advertise (a law), proscrib-* offer a reward 
for the life of, pronuntia- announce publicly. g. progress, profit: 
as, profic- or profici- make progress, advance, prodés- be of service. 
h. in place of : a8, prócüra- take care of in place of another. | 4. be- 


fore, in time: as, prolud- rehearse beforehand. 4. postponement or 


continuation : as, prodic-* name a future day, profér- postpone, pro- 
réga- continue for a longer period (by enactment). 


Prd in the composition of adjectives denotes—a. downward: 
as, procliui- downhill. 6. negation: as, prófundo- bottomless, pró- 
fàno- not sacred, profane. 


Pró in composition with nouns of relationship denotes greater 
distance, expressed in English by great: as, prónépot- great-grand- 
son, pro&uo- great-grandfather, prosócéro- wife's grandfather. 


Própét denotes «ear. a. Of place: as, 

Ipsius copiae própe hostium castrí uisae sunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 
22), his own forces were seen near the enemies’ camp. 

b. The same without a case, or with áb and a noun : as, 

Quis hic léquitur prépé ? (Piaut. Rud. 1. 4. 11) who is talking 
close by here ? 

Bellum tam própe à Sicilia, timén in Sicilia. non fuit (Cic. 11. 
Verr. v. 2.6), the war though so near Sicily, yet was not in 

c. The same metaphorically : as, 


Própé sécessionem plébis res uénit (Ziv. vi. 42), matters came 
almost to a secession of the commonalty. 


* See § 451.1. + See also § 908. 
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d. Near, of time: as, 

Prope adést quum alieno móre uiuendümst mihi (7er. And. 1. 
1.125), the time is at hand when I shall have to live in ac- 
cordance with another's ideas, 


Proptér (from próp&) denotes—a. Near, with or without a 

case : as, 

Propter Plítonis stituam consédimiis (Cc. Brut. 6. 24), we took 
our seats near a statue of Plato. 

Duó filit propter cübantes né sensérunt quidem (Cic. p. Rosc. 
Am, 23. 64), his two sons sleeping close by were not even aware 
of àt. 

b. On account of, for, through: as, 

Tirdnem proptér himanitatem et middestiam malé saluom, 
quam proptér üsum meum (Cc. ad Att. vir. 5.2), I wish 
Tiro to recover more out of regard to the delicacy and modesty 
of his character than for any benefit to myself. 

Nam nón est aecum mé proptér uos décipi (Ter. Ph. v. 7. 34), 

Jor tt is not reasonable that I should be a loser through you. 


Re (or réd) in composition with verbs signifies—a. backward : 
as, rétrih- drag back, rénuntia- carry word back, rép&t- go back, 
réformida- draw back in fear. b. hence reflection of light or sound : 
as, résOna- re-echo, réfulge- shine brilliantly. c. in return: as, ré- 
pend- repay, référi- strike in return, red-d- repay. d. opposing an 
effort in the other direction: as, rétine- hold back, réuinci- bind back, 
rétice- keep back (a secret). e. refusal: as, rónu- refuse by a shake 
of the head, récussa- make some excuse and so decline. f. reversing 
some former act : as, rescíd-* cut down again (that which has been 
erected), rémit-* /et go again (that which has been stretched), ré- 
quiesc- repose (after labour), rescisc- discover (that which it has 
been attempted to conceal), récálesc- grow warm again. g. revers- 
ing the act expressed in the simple verbt : as, réfig-* «nfi, ré- 
signa- «seal, véclüd- open, rütég- uncover, réstra- unbolt. h. put- 
ting away from sight, concealing, sheltering: as, réléga- (leave be- 
hind), banish far away, récond- put away into some secret place, 


* See § 451.1. 


_ T Hence the adjective recidiuo- ‘rising again’ shows that recid- once 
signified ‘ rising again after falling or being felled,’ as the new shoots from 
the stump of a chestnut- or oak-tree. 
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ré-cíp- or -cipi- receive and shelter. 2. remaining behind when the 
greater part is gone: as, rómáne- remain behind, réside- remain 
still at the bottom. j. change of state: as, red-d- render, make, rédig- 
reduce to some state.* k. repetition: as, réfloresc- blossony a second 
time. 


1368 Rétro by the later writers is compounded with verbs of mo- 
tion, and signifies backwards : as, rétrográdi- (r.) march backwards 
(Plin.). 

1369  8@ in the old writers is used as a preposition with the ablative, 
and signifies separation or without : as, 

Si plus minus sécuérunt, sé fraude esto (XI. Tables, ap. Gell. 


xx. 1), if they cut more or less, it shall be without detriment 
(to them). 


1370 ‘86 (or séd) in composition signifies—a. with verbs, separation : 
as, séced- withdraw, sépós-t put aside. b. in adjectives, absence: 
as, sécüro- free from care, sécord- or sdcord- senseless, spiritless. 


1371  Sécundum (i.e. séquendum, from séqu- (r.) follow) denotes-— 

a. Following : as, 

I ta sécundum (Plaut. Am. 11. 1.1), do you come after me. 

6. Along: as, 

Légionés Yter sécundum müré süpérum fáciunt (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 8. 2), the legions are marching along the upper sea. 

c. Behind, without motion : as, 

Volnüs accépit in cípité sécundum aurem (Sulpic. ad Cic. Fam. 
Iv. 12.2), he received a wound in the head behind the ear. 

d. After, of time: as, 

Spem ostendis sécundum cdmitit (Cc. ad Att. 11. 12. 1), you 
hold out a hope of improvement after the electrons. 

Sécundum uindémiam (Cato, R. R. 114), after the vintage. 

e. Second in order, next to: as, 

Sécundum t8 nihil est mihi Amicius solítüdiné (Cre. ad Att. 
XII. 15), next to you I have no better friend than solitude. 


* To this head belongs the use of redi- in such phrases as, iam res 
in eám rediit locum (Ter. Haut. 11. 3.118), ‘matters are at last come to 
this state ;' ad eum summa imperi redibit (Cues. B. C. 1. 4), ‘the chief 
command will devolve on him.’ 


+ See $ 451. 1. 
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f. In accordance with : as, 

Omniá quae sécundum nàtüram fiunt sunt híbenda in bdnis 
(Cic. de Sen. 19.71), every thing that happens in accordance 
with nature is to be reckoned among blessings. 

9. In favour of : as, 

Pontifices sécundum eum décréuérunt (Cic. ad Att. rv. 2.3), 
the pontifical college decreed in his favour. 

1372 . Siné denotes without: as, 

Homo síné ré, sin’ fidé, sin’ spé (Circ. p. Cael. 32.78), a man 
without money, without credit, without hope. 

Inféro mari nobis nauigandumst, ágó iam cum fratre an sing ? 
(Cic. ad Att. virt. 3.5) we must sail along the lower sea. 
True ; but just tell me, with my brother or without him ? 


1373 Stib has for its original meaning wp, as is seen in its deriva- 
tives the adjectives süpéro- above, summo- highest, the prepositions 
süpér «pon, stipra above; and above all in the use of süb itself in 
the composition of verbs*. It is found with both accusative and 
ablative. 


1374 Stib with the accusative denotes—a. Up tot : as, 
Sub primam nostram Aciem successérunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 24), 
they came up to our first line. 
6. Under, with motion: as, 
Exercftus sub iügum misstis est (Caes. B. G. 1. 7), the army 
was sent under the yoke. 


Totamqué süb arm’ coactam Hespériam (Virg. A. vit. 43), and 
all Hesperia to arms compelledt. 


c. Within reach of things from above (with motion) : as, 

Vt stb ictum uénérunt, telorum uis ingens effüsa est Yn eos 
(Ziv. xxvir. 18), the moment they came within throw, an 
enormous quantity of missiles was showered upon them. 

Quod süb ócülos uénit (Sen. de Ben. 1. 5), what comes within 
the range of the eye. 


* See § 1376. Indeed our own word up is the very same word as 
sub; and the Greek imaro- ‘highest,’ the title usually given to the Ro- 
man consul, is a superlative from the same root. 


T The sense of fo belongs to the accusative termination, and not to 
the preposition. 


i Compare the common phrase without motion, sub armis esse. 
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E% quae sub sensus subiecti sunt (Cic. Acad. Pr. rr. 23.74), 
those things which are brought within reach of the senses. 


d. Subjection to dominion, under (with action): as, 
Sub pópüli Romani impérium cécidérunt (Cic. p. Font. 1. 12), 
they fell under the dominion of the Roman people. 


e. In phrases of time, immediately after; and sometimes, 

though rarely, just before : 

Süb eas littéras stítim récitatae sunt tuae (Circ. ad Fam. x. 
16. 1), immediately after these dispatches, yours were read out. 

Africum bellum sub récentem Rémanam pacem fuit (Ziv. xx1. 
2), the war with the Afri followed close upon the peace with 
Rome. 

Süb haec dicta omnes minis ad consüles tendentes proctibué- 
runt (Ziv. vir 31), immediately after these words they all 
prostrated themselves, stretching out their hands to the consuls. 

Quid l&tét ut márinae Filium dicunt Thétidis sub lícrímosá 
Troiae Fünérá? (Hor. Od. 1. 8. 13) why skulks he, as did 
sea-born Thetis’ son they say on the eve of Troy’s mournful 
carnage ? 

Süb with the ablative signifies—«. Under (without motion)*: 


as 
” Sub terra sempér hábYtàuérant (Ove. N. D. 11. 37.95), they had 


always lived underground. 
Hostes sub monté consedérant (Caes. B. G. r. 21), the enemy 
were encamped under a mountain. 


b. Within reach of things above (without motion): as, 

Adprópinquaré nón ausae naues, né süb ictü süperstantium in 
rüplbus pirátàrum essent (Ziv. xxxvil. 27), the ships did 
not dare to approach, lest they should be within shot of the 
ptrates stationed above on the claffs. 

Iam lücescébat, omniiqué stib ócülis grant (Zev. Iv. 28), «t was 
now getting light, and all that was passing below was visible. 


c. Inferiority, subjection (without action), under: as, 


* Under with motion is at times expressed by the ablative; for in- 
stance, when the mind dwells upon the state that follows rather than the 
act, or when other prepositions are added to signify the precise motion. 
Thus, sub terra uiui demissi sunt in locum saxo conseptum (Liv. xxi. 
57), * they were let down alive into a stone chamber underground.’ 
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Mátris süb impériost (er. Haut. 11. 2.4), she is under her mo- 
ther’s rule. 

Vir impigér et süb Hanntbálá mágistro omnis belli artis édoc- 
tüs (Liv. xxv. 40), a man of ?nergy, and who had been tho- 
roughly instructed in the art of war under Hannibal. 

d. In conditions, under: as, 

Iussit ei praemium tribui süb e& condicioné né quid posted 
scribéret (C?c. p. Arch. 10. 25), he ordered a reward to be 
gwen him, under the condition that he should never write 
again. 

€. In phrases of time—during, in, just at: as, 

Né süb ipsa préfectidné milités oppidum irrumpérent, portàs 
obstrutt (Caes. B. C. 1. 27), that the soldiers might not burst 
into the town during the very embarkation, he builds up the 
gates*. 


1376 | Süb in composition with verbs denotes—a. up: as, subuéh- 
carry up (as a river), süm- (v. e. sübim-) take up, surg- (4. e. sur-. 
rig-) rise, subdüc-t draw wp, sustine- hold wp. 6. under: as, 
stibés- be under, subitice- lie under, submerg- sink. c. assistance : 
as, subuéni- come to assist, succtir-t run to assist. d. succession : 
as, succin- sing after, succlàma- cry out after. e. in place of: as, 
suffic- or suffici- appoint in place of, suppds-t put in place of, sub- 
stitu- set up in place of. f. near: as, sübés- be at hand, subséqu- 
follow close after. g. underhand, secretly: as, surrip- or surripi- 
snatch away secretly, süborna- equip secretly, subdüc-t withdraw 
quietly. h. ina slight degree: as, subride- smile, stibaccussa- accuse 
in a manner. 4. abundancet: as, suffic- or suffici- and suppét- be 
abundant. 


1377 | Süb in the composition of adjectives denotes—in a slight de- 
gree: as, Sübobscüro- rather dark, subfusco- dusky. 


1378  Subtér is used generally with an accusative, rarely with an 
ablative, often without a noun, It signifies—a. Under: as, 
lram in pectóré, ctipiditatem subter praecordi& lócàuit (Cic. 


* Compare the use of sub with an accusative in phrases of time. 
T See § 451.1. 


f This sense is connected with that ofsub *up.' Compare the op- 
posite, defic- or defici- * be low, wanting.’ 
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Tusc. 1. 10. 20), anger he placed in the breast, desire under 
the midrif. 

Ferré iüuat subter densa testiidiné casus (Virg. A. rx. 514), 
they glory beneath the close array of shields to bear each 
chance. 

Omnia haec, quae süpra et subtér, inum essé dixérunt (Cie. 
de Or. 111. 5. 20), all these bodies, which are above and below, 
form one whole they said. 

6. Metaphorically, in subjection, under: as, 

Virtüs omni% subter se hábet (Cc. Tusc. v. 1. 4), virtue holds 
every thing in subjection to her. 


1379 . Subtérin composition with verbs signifies—a. under: as, sub- 
terlib-* glide underneath. 6. secretly: as, subterdtic-* withdraw 
secretly. 


1380 . Süpér is followed both by an ablative and an accusative. With 
an ablative it signifies—a. Over (without motion): as, 

Destrictüs ensis cui süpér impia Ceruicé pendet (Hor. Od. 11. 
1. 17), o'er whose unholy neck a drawn sword hangs. 

b. Upon (without motion): as, 

Pótéras réquiescéré mécum Frondé süper utridi (Virg. Buc. 1. 
80), thow mightest have reposed with me upon green leaves. 

c. Concerning : as, 

Quid nüncias Sáper anu? (Plaut. Cist. 1v. 1. 7) what news do 
you bring about the old woman ? 

Vélim cóügites quid ágendum nobis sit stiper legationé (Cic. ad 
Att. xiv. 22. 2), 7 wish you would consider what we must do 
concerning the embassy. 


1381 . Süpér with an accusative denotes—a. Upon (with motion): as, 

Imprüdens süpér aspidem assidit (Cc. de Fin. 11. 18.59), un- 
witingly he sits down upon an asp. 

Alii stiper uallum praecipítantür (Sel. Jug. 58), others are 
thrown headforemost upon the stakes. 

6. Above in order (as at table): thus, 

Nomentiniis érat süpér ipsum (Hor. Sat. 11. 8. 23), Vomentanus 
lay above him. 


* See § 451. 1. 
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c. Beyond (but with a notion of greater height): as, 

Proxíme Hispaniam Mauri sunt, siiper Niimidiam Gaetült (Sal, 
Jug. 19), next to Spain are the Moors, beyond Numidia the 
Gatuli. 


d. More, in amount : as, 

S&tis süperqué dictumst (C?c. N. D. 1r. 1. 2), enough and more 
than enough has been said. 

e. Besides: as, 

Püntcum exercitum stiper morbum étiam fáímés affecit (Liv. 
XXVII. 46), the Punic army, besides sickness, suffered severely 
also from famine. 


1382 Stipér in composition with verbs signifies—a. over: as, süper- 
uéni- pass over, stipérémine- project above, süperfüd-t pour over. 
6. abundance: as, stipérés- abound. c. remaining over, survival: 
as, siip&rés- remain over, survive. d. in addition: as, stipéradditic-t 
bring in addition. 


1383 . Süprà denotes—a. Upon, with motion : as, 
Sub terra híábitàbant néque exiérant unquam süprà terram 
(Cc. N. D. 11. 37. 95), they lived underground, and had never 
come out above the ground. 
Et saltü suprà uenàbiülá fertur (Virg. A. rx. 553), and with a 
bound he flies upon the spears. 


b. Upon, in contact with: as, 
Néreides süprà delphinos sédentés (Plin. H. N. xxxvi 5. 
med.), Vereids seated upon dolphins. 


c. Over, at some distance above : as, 

Kccé stipra cipütf himo léuis ac sordidus, sed tim&n &questri 
censü, Catiéntis ; étiam is léniétir (Cic. ad Q. F. 1. 2. 2. 6), 
see, there is ready to pounce down upon my head a fellow de- 
void of principle and honour, but yet of equestrian station, I 
mean Catienus, Hven he shall be appeased. 


* For example, in the instance quoted Sallust used the word because 
they were farther from the sea, and therefore probably higher. 

T See § 451. 1. 

i Dr. Butler (Latin Prepositions, p. 121) has given this passage to 
prove that supra caput means ‘exceedingly.’ He connects it with leuis, 
though the words are separated by homo. 
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d. Above, in order (as at table): thus, 

Acciibutram %piid eum et quidem süprà me Attictis, infra 
Verriüs (Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 26. 1), 7 had just sat down to din- 
ner at his house, and by the way Atticus sat next above me, 
Verrius below. 

€. Above, in amount: as, 

Caesa eo dié stipra miliá uiginti (Ziv. xxx. 35), there were slain 
on that day above twenty thousand. 

Etsi haec commémóratió uéreor né süpra hóminis fortünam 
essé uldeatiir (Cic. de Leg. 1r. 16. 41), and yet what I am 
going to mention will be thought, I fear, to exceed the lot of 
man, 

f. In addition to, over and. above, besides : as, 

Süprà belli S&bini métum id quóque accesstrat (Ziv. 11. 18), 
besides the fear of a Sabine war, there was this further trouble. 

9. In reference to former times, before: as, 

Paulo stipra hanc mémóriam serui ünà crémabantiir (Caes. B. 
G. vr. 19), a little before the times which those now living can 
recollect, the slaves (of the deceased) used to be burnt with him. 


h. In referring to a preceding part of a book or letter, above: as, 


Vt süprà démonstrauimtis (Caes. B. G. v1. 34), as we have shown 
above. 


1384 Ténüs (from tén- or tend- stretch), which always follows its 
noun, signifies reaching to, and is used—a. With an accusative 
(very rarely): as, 

Rágió quae uirginis aequór &d Helles 
Et Tánaín ténüs immensó descendit $b Euro (Val, FU. 1. 537), 
The region which to the maiden Hell's sea 
And far as the Don from the vast East descends. 
6. With an ablative of the singular, particularly with words in 
& or o*:; as, ; 
Antióchus Tauró ténus regnàré iussust (C?c. p. Deiot. 13. 56), 
at was ordained that Antiochus should rule only as far as the 
Taurus. 


c. With an ablative of the plural (very rarely) : as. 


* This form was probably at first an accusative, Taurom. 
BB 
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Pectóribusqué ténus mollés érectiis In auras 

Naribiis et p&tülo partém maris éudmit ore (Ov. Met. xv. 512), 
Chest-high wpraised into the moving air 

From wide-spread mouth and nostrils vomits out 

One half the sea. 


d. With a genitive of the plural, particularly in the consonant 
declension : as, 
Et crürüm téntis 4 mentó páleàri& pendent (Virg. G. rir. 53), 
And leg-deep from the chin the dewlap hangs*. 
1385 Trans signifies—a. On the other side of : as, 
Cogito interdum trans Tibérim hortos áliquos pararé (Cic. ad 


Att. x11. 19.1), [think at times of purchasing some park on 
the other side of the Tiber. 


b. To the other side of : as, 
Trans Alpis transfertür (Cic. p. Quinct. 3.12), he is carried to 
the other side of the Alps. 


1386 ‘Trans in composition signifies across; as, transmit-t or tramit- 
send across, transi- go across. 
1387 . Vorsüs (uorsum, uerstis, uersum) signifies direction : as, 
Brundüsium uorsüs ibàs (Cc. ad Fam. x1. 27.3), you were going 
in the direction of (or towards) Brundusiumt. 
1388  Vorstis is also used in conjunction with the prepositions 4d 
and in: as, 
Ad dceinum uersus préficisci iübet (Caes. B. G. vr. 33), he 
orders him to set out in the direction of the ocean. 
In It&liam uorsus nàufgatürüs grat (Sulpic. ad Cic. ad Fam. 
1v. 12.1), he was about to sail towards Italy. 


1389  Vls on the other side of, with an accusative (but rarely used) : as, 
Sácra ét uls et cis Tibérim fiunt ( Varr. L. L. 1v. 15), sacrifices 
are offered both on yonder and on this side of the Tiber. 
1390 Vitra, denotes—a. On the other side of, beyond : as, 
Vitra Siliànam uillam est uillülá sordida et ualdé püsillá (Cic. 


ad Att. xir. 27. 1), on the other side of Silius’ country-house 
ia @ cottage of mean appearance and very smull. 


* See also § 803. t See $ 451. 1. 
+ See also $ 798. 
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6. To the other side of, beyond: as, 
Paulo ultra eum lócum castrí transtülit (Caes. B. C. ri. 66), 
he moved the camp to a spot a little beyond that place. 


c. Metaphorically : as, 
Sunt certi dentqué fines 
Quis ultra citraqué néquit consistéré rectum (Hor. Sat. 1. 1.106), 
There are vn fine fixed. limits 
Beyond and short of which truth cannot halt. 
Non ultra héminam áquae assiimit (Ces. rv. 2.4), he takes net 
more than a pint-and-a-half of water. 


d. The same without a noun: as, 

Estne aliquid ultra, quo progrédi criidélitas possit ? (Cc. 11. - 
Verr. v. 45. 119) és there any thing beyond this to which 
bloodthirstiness can go ? 


1391 In the examples already given, it has been seen that preposi- 
tions are at times placed after their nouns, although their name 
implies the contrary*. In the old language this appears to have 
been the case with perhaps every preposition, and the practice 
prevailed to the last in some legal phrases. It may further be 
observed that—a. The preposition cum is always placed after the 
ablatives of the personal pronouns: as, mécum, técum, sécum, 
nóbiscum, udbiscum, and for the most part after the ablatives of 
ihe simple relative: as, quocum, quàcum, quicum, quibuscum. 
6. The prepositions ténüs and uorsüs always follow their case. c. 
The disyllabic prepositions generally are more apt to occupy the 
second place than those which are monosyllabic. d. The relativet, 
and the pronoun ho- ¢his, when it occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence, have a tendency to throw the preposition behind them. 


* It may be useful to compare the meaning of the term case with 
that of the term preposition. They both denote primarily the relations 
of place. "They are both so intimately connected with the noun as to be 
pronounced with it, and even written with it, although printers have as 
regards prepositions abandoned the authority of the best inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Thirdly, as the case-ending is always added as a suffix, so 
also in the old language was the preposition. Hence there is no original 
distinction, either in essence or form, between a case-ending and a prepo- 
sition, ‘These considerations may perhaps tend to create in the mind a 
clearer notion of what a case is. 


'* This explains the form quoad, as compared with adeo, and also 
quamobrem, quemadmodum, quocirca. 
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€. When an emphatic adjective or genitive accompanies a noun, 
this emphatic word commonly comes first, and is immediately 
followed by the preposition, which must then be considered as an 
enclitic attached to it, and should be pronounced accordingly. 


1392 The preposition is occasionally separated from its noun. The 
words which may come between are included for the most part 
under the following heads : a. an adjective belonging to the noun ; 
6. a genitive belonging to it; c. an adverb or case attached to that 
noun when itis a gerund or participle; d. the enclitics né, qué, 
ué, although in the case of the monosyllabic pronouns the noun 
as well as the preposition commonly precede these enclitics* ; e. 
the conjunctions which commonly occupy the second place in a 
sentence, as autem, énim, quidem, támén, uéro. 


1393 The preposition may attach itself to the adjective in place of 
the substantive, or even to a genitive which depends upon the 
substantive, and the substantive itself be removed to a distance ; 
or, lastly, the preposition occasionally is found before the verbt. 


1394 Whether a preposition is to be repeated or not before each of 
two nouns, is to be decided by the intimacy of the connection 
between them. When that intimacy is close, the nouns may be 
considered as one, and a single preposition will be sufficient. Thus, 
the Aulerci and Lexovii being close neighbours in the map of Gallia, 
one preposition is enough in— 

Exercítum fn Aulercis Lexduiisqué conlócauit (Caes. B. G. ur. 
. 29), he posted the army «n the country of the Aulerci and 
Lexovit. 


1395 On the other hand, if the nouns be looked upon as very distinct, 
two prepositions are requisite : as, 
Satis ét ad laudem ét ád ütílitátem profectum arbitrattir (Caes. 
B. G. rv. 19), he thinks that sufficient progress has been made 
both for glory and for utility. 


* See §§ 836, 837. 

T As, dum longus inter saeuiat Ilion Romamque pontus (Hor. Od. 
II. 3. 37). 

I1 Hence the preposition inter is often repeated: as, interest inter 


caussas fortuito antegressas et inter caussas naturalis (Cic. de Fat. 9.19). 
So also Cic. de Fin. 1. 9. 30, Parad. 1, 3.14. 
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1396 When the antecedent and relative are dependent upon the 
same preposition, the preposition may for brevity’s sake be omitted 
in the relative clause, if the verb be not expressed : as, 

Mé tuae littérae nunquam in tantam spem adduxérunt, quan- 
tam Aliorum (Cie. ad Att. 111. 19.2), as for myself, your let- 
ters have never led me to entertain so strong a hope as those of 
other friends. 


1397 . Iftwo prepositions have a common noun, that noün must be 
repeated in Latin (except in the case of those disyllabic preposi- 
tions which are used adverbially): as, 

Hoc non módó non pró mé, sed contra me est pótiüs (Cre. de 
Or. 111. 20. 75), this, so far from being for, is rather against 
me. 


ADVERBS. 


1398 An adverb, as its name implies, is commonly attached to a 
verb, and usually precedes it; but if the adverb is emphatic, it 
may commence or end the whole sentence ; or if unemphatio, it 
may occupy the non-emphatic, that is, the second place* in a 
clause. 


1399 An adverb may of course be used with participles, and this 
usage is sometimes retained by them even when they have be- 
come virtually substantives : as, facto- (n.), dicto- (n.), responso- 
(n), &c. Thus, 

In ódium addücentür aduorsarii, si quód eórum stiperbé, crü- 
déliter, málitiosé factum proférétürt (Céc. de Inv. 1. 16. 22), 
the opposite parties will be brought into discredit, if any tyran- 
nical, cruel, or spiteful act of theirs be brought forward. 
Sui négoti béné gérens (Cie. p. Quinct. 19. 62), a good manager 
of his own affairs. 
Pol méi patris bene párta indiligenter Tut4tur (Zer. Ph. v. 3.5), 
faith he takes poor care of what my father earned so creditably. 


1400 An adverb often accompanies adjectives and adverbs, but is 
rarely found with substantives, and perhaps only under one of the 


* See $ 1473. 
+ Observe that if factum had not been a substantive, the pronoun 
must have been guid, not quod. See § 306. 
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two conditions: a. that the substantive shall be in apposition ; 6. 
that it shall be interposed between a substantive and its adjective 
or dependent genitive: as, 

a. Márius septümum consul dómi suae est mortuós (Cc. N. D. 
III. 32. 81), Marius in his seventh consulate died at his own 
house. 

Pópülus, laté rex (Virg. A. 1. 21), a city that ruleth far and 
wide; —— 

b. E't heri semper lénitas uerébar quorsum eudderet (Ter. And. 
I, 2. 4), and master's constant gentleness, I was afraid what 
at would end in*. 

Omnes circà pópüli (Ziv. xx1v. 3), all the states around. 


1401 Adverbs are used in some phrases with the verb és- de, when 
an adjective or participle might have been expected : as, 

Vti néqué uos c&piàmtni &t illi frustrà sint (Sal. Jug. 85), that 
you may not be deceived, and that the other party may be dis- 
appointed. | | 

Aput uétéres dicta impüne érant (Zac. Ann. 1. 72), among our 
ancestors mere words were unpunished. 

Véliae ful sané lübentér Spud Talnam nostrum (Cic. ad Att. 
XvI. 6. 1), at Velia I was indeed most comfortable at our friend 
Talna’s. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1402 The simplest form of the Latin negative is nét. On the other 
hand, nón has some other element added to the simple negative, 
and is therefore more emphatic. Hence nonT is used with the 


* Even here it is far from certain that semper does not belong to 
uerebar. 


T The same is the form of the English negative as it appears in our 
old writers. It also enters into the formation of never from ever. The 
particle enters into the formation of many Latin words: as, néqui- * be 
unable, nZfas, néfasto-, néfario-, néfando-, néuis * thou wilt not, in 
which it is short; and the following with a long e, neue, nédum, némon-, 
nequam, néquitia-, nóquaquam, nequiquam. ther words into which ne 
enters are nunquam, nütiquam, neuter (old form ne-cuter), as also the 
phrase ne minus. See also $ 761. 


T Non may possibly be formed from ne and unum, just as our English 
no is a corruption of none, i. e. ne one. Compare the German nein from 
ne ein. Indeed the old Latin writers use the form nenu, which seems 
more clearly to be a contraction of ne unum. 
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indicative, and with the subjunctive when a result is expressed, 


in which case the subjunctive evidently assumes the meaning of 
the indicative*. 


1403 When non affects a single word in a sentence, it precedes it ; 
when it affects a whole sentence, it commonly precedes the verb. 
Occasionally, in order that it may have great emphasis, nón is 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, or at the beginning of the 
predicative part of a sentence, and in these cases it often becomes 


difficult to give a translation which shall not greatly alter the 
order of wordst : as, 


Non hos pilus, non siluae mórantür (Caes, B. G. vi. 35), no 
marsh, no woods restrain them, 


1404 In sentences containing a main verb of thinking or saying, the 
negative, which really belongs to the infinitive mood, is at times 
for emphasis placed before these main verbs: as, 


Non existümauit suis s{mili{bus prdbari poss’ se esse hostem 
pátriae, nist mihi esset Ynimicüs (Cic. Phil. rr. 1. 2), he 
thought that the men of his own, stamp could never be satisfied 
he was a public enemy to his country, unless he was a private 
enemy of mine]. 


1404.1 Né, haud (hau), nón, are all proclitics$. Hence the form of 
the verbs nesci-, hausci- (so in Ritschl’s Plautus); and hence such 
an order of words as: 


Vt iam liceat tina conprehensidne omni& complecti, non-dübi- 
tantemqué dicére, omnem nàtüram ess’ seruàtricem sui 
(Cic. de Fin. v. 9. 26, ed. Madvig), so that we may now in- 


* Inthe same way the French use the strengthened negatives, ne.. pas, 
ne.. point, ne..rien, in such phrases as je n’irai pas, je n'irai point, je ne 
vois rien, &c., where the particles pas, point, rien, severally represent the 
Latin nouns passum, punctum, rem. On the other hand their subjunctive 
mood commonly takes a simple ne. 


T In the commencement of Horace’s Satire (1. 6), Non quia Maecenas 
&c. naso suspendis adunco Ignotos, the negative is separated from the verb 
to which it belongs by nearly five lines. 


i In the same way the Greeks use the order ovk e$», although the 
negative belongs to the following infinitive. In Latin also nega- probably 
owes its formation to the same principle, the negative in this word too 
belonging always to the accompanying infinitive. 


8 So also ovk (ov) is commonly a proclitic; and similarly our not 
(cannot, knów-not) is an enclitic. 
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clude all in one general assertion, and without hesitation say 
that nature is always self-preserving. 


1405 Between n6* and quidem the word (or words, if intimately 
connected) on which the emphasis lies is always interposed : as, 
Egó ne fitilem quidem arbítrór essé nobis fütür&ürum rérum 
scientiam (Cc. de Div. 11. 9. 22), for my part I do not think 
€£ even expedient for us to know the future. 
Né si ctipiam quidem (Cie. in Pis. 28.68), not even if 1 desired it. 


1405.1 Besides not—even, the ordinary meaning of né—quidem, it is 
sometimes to be translated nezthert : as, 

Né Várius quidem dübitat copias prodücéré (Caes. B. C. 11. 33), 
neither does Varius hesitate to lead out his forces. 

Huic ut scélus, sic n8 rítio quidem defuit (Cic. N. D. rr. 26. 68), 
as this woman (Medea) was not deficient in villany, so neither 
was she in wit. 

Si illüd, hoc; non autem hoc ; Ygítur ne illud quidem (Cc. de 
Fin. 1v. 19. 55), if that be true, then this must be so; but this 
48 not true; consequently neithert is that. 


1406 Where in English the conjunction and is followed by a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, the Latin language commonly prefers né- 
qué accompanied by an affirmative pronoun or adverb : as, 

Néque ex castris quisquam discessérat (Sal. Cat. 36), and not a 
man had left the camp. 

Néque ullam séciétatem confirmari posst crédidi (Cic. Phil. 11. 
35. 89), and I thought that no alliance could be ratified. 

Néque est usquam consilio lóciis (Cic. de Off. 11. 1. 2), and there 
is nowhere room for deliberation. 


1406.1 In writers after the Augustan period néc often has the power 
of not even: as, 


Pátris iuss% nec pdtuissé filium détrectaré (Tac. Ann. m1. 17), 
the orders of a father it was not even in the power of a son to 
decline (let alone the will). 


* As quidem is itself a word of strong affirmation, it was enough to use 
the simple negative ne. 


+ In German auch nicht. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. p. 816. 


+ This distinction has been thoroughly established by Madvig (ibid.), 
who has dealt with all the apparent exceptions in Cicero, Sallust, &c. 
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.... Nec puri crédunt, nisi qui nondum aeré líuantur (Juv. 
II. 152), (all this) not e’en our bairns believe, save those, Who 
for the penny-bath are yet too young. 

Sed nec Tibérid parcit (Suet. Oct. 86), but not even Trberius does 
he spare. 


1407 . Similarly an intention to prevent any thing is expressed in 
Latin by né and an affirmative pronoun or adverb, although the 
English often uses the conjunction chat, followed by a negative 
pronoun or adverb : as, 


Vt dáret ópéram né quód his collóquium inter se esset (Liv. 
xxI1. 34), that he should take care that they should have no 
conference with each other. 

Dispósítis exploràtóribus néctibi Romani cópias transdücérent 
(Caes. B. G. vit. 35), scouts being placed at different points, 
that the Romans might not lead their forces over at any 

» point. 

Ta tímén eas épistólas concerpits néquando quid émanet (C'c. 
ad Att. x. 19. 3), you however will tear up those letters, that 
nothing may ever ooze out. 


1408 On the other hand, where a result is denoted, the conjunction 
tit is employed with the negative pronouns, &c.: as, 


Tantis impédiór occtipationibiis ut scribendi facultas nulli 
détür (C?c. ad Fam. xir. 30. 1), 7 am hindered by so many 
engagements, that I have no opportunity of writing. 

Obuiam mihi sic est proditum, ut nihil posset fiéri ornàtiüs 
(Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 11. 2), they came out to meet me in such 
a manner, that nothing could be more complimentary*. 


1409 But when the negative affects a single word, and not is ex- 
pressed by et nón : as, 
Vétüs et nón ignobilis dicendi mágistér (Cre. Brut. 91. 315), 
an old and not unknown professor of oratory. 


* Thus in the following tables the words in the first column belong to 
clauses of purpose, those in the second to clauses of result : 


* . . . 7i . 0 . 
ii quis nd i desee ut nunquam. 
: ut nemo. . 
ne quisquam iid ne-cubi . . ut nusquam. 
uid y ne ullus . ut nullus. 
Vai ne ut nihil. 


ne quidquam 
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Incrédibilis Ínimüs et nón ünius ulri uirés (Cic. p. Mil. 25.67), 
a spirit past belief, and a power of work such as no single man 
ever had. 


1409.1 Again, when and not introduces an idea directly opposed to 
what precedes, et nón or ac nón are required : as, 


Illi iüdices, si itidicés, et non parricidae pátriae nominandi sunt 
(Cic. p. Planc. 29. 70), those jurymen, if indeed they are to 
be called jurymen, and not rather parricides of their father- 
land. 

Quis! uérd mé tuo arbítr&tu, et non meo gratum esse üporteat 
(Cic. p. Planc. 29. 71), as if forsooth your opinion and mot 
my own ought to decide the measure of my gratitude. 

Quid ti fécisses, si t& Tárentum et non Sámáróbriuam misis- 
sem ? (Cc. ad Fam. vii. 12) what would you have done, if 
I had sent you to Tarentum, instead of Samarobriva ? 

Nulla res recté pdtest administrari, si inusquisqué uélit uerbá 
spectàre, et nón ad uóluntàtem dius qui e& uerba hibuérit 
accédéré (Cc. de Inv. 11. 47. 140), nothing can be executed 
properly, 4f every separate person is to look to the words only, 
enstead of complying with the intention of him who used those 
words. 

Non dicérem, si puéri esse illam culpam, ac non pitris existü- 
marem (Cic. 11. Verr. 11. 68. 159), 7 should. not have said so, 
of 1 had thought that was the boy's and not the father’s fault. 

Plürtbus uerbis ad té scribérem, si res uerbá désidérüret, ac 
non pro se ips& lóquéretür (C?c. ad Fam. 11. 2.2), 7 should 
have written to you at greater length, if the subject had needed 
words, and not itself spoken in sts own behalf. 

Qui pótes répérire ex ed génére hOminum qui te iment ex 
ánímo ac non sui commédi caussà simtilent ? (Cie. ad Q. F. 
I. 1.5.15) how are you to find men of that class who love you 
sincerely, instead of pretending to do so for their own advan- 
tage ? 


1410 The adjective nullo- and the indeclinable noun nihil are occa- 
sionally used emphatically for non and né : as, 


Nihil nécessest (Cic. ad Att. vir. 2. 8), there és no necessity. 
Sextüs 4b armis nullus discedit (Cic. ad Att. xv. 22), Sextus 
has not a thought of laying down the sword. 
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1411 An accumulation of negatives is common in Latin, so as to 
produce a strong emphasis (but attention must be paid to the 
position of nón in such phrases*) : as, 

a. Non nihil üt in tantis mális est profectum (Cc. ad Fam. 
XII. 2. 2), some progress has been made, considering the very 
unhappy position we are in. 

Pópülus sólet non nunquam dignos praetériré (Cc. p. Planc. 
3. 8), the citizens are wont at times to pass by the worthy. 

S6 non nollé dixit (Cie. de Or. 11. 18.75), he said he was no way 

b. Tuum consilium n&mo potest non laudaré (Cic. ad Fam. 1v. 
7.2), the course you are pursuing no one can avoid praising. 

Aperte ádülantem némé non uidet (Cic. de Am. 26. 99), a man 
who openly flatters, every one sees through. 

Nihil non aggrédientür héminés (Ziv. 1v. 35), men will attack 
any thing. 


1412 After a general negative, a second negative may be introduced 
under either of the following circumstances—a. when some word 
or phrase is made emphatic by being placed between né and qui- 
dem; and 6. when the main clause is divided into two or more, 
of which each has its own negativet: as, 


a. Aduentus noster némini né minimd quidem fuit sumptui 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 14. 2), our arrival was not even the least ex- 
pense to any one, 

Non énim praetéreundumst ne id quidem (Cie. 11. Verr. 1. 60. 
155), for we must not pass over even this. 

6. Sic hábeas nihil té mihi nec cáriüs essé nec suáuiüs (Cic. ad 
Att. v. 1. 5), de assured that there is nothing ether. dearer or 
sweeter to me than yourself. 


* Thus, 
non nihil — aliquid. nihil non 2: omnia. 
non nemo -— nemo non omnes. 
— aliquis. : 
non nullus } 7 nullus non - omnis. 
non nunquam - aliquando. nunquam non=semper. 
non nusquam — alicubi. nusquam non — ubique. 


Similarly non modo —, non tantum —, mean * so much and more besides ;’ 
whereas modo non —, tantum non —, mean ‘something just short of —.* 


+ Occasionally a double negative with the power of a single negative 
occurs through carelessness: as, quos non miseret neminis, * who don't pity 
no one.’ (Cato an. Fest. v. nemini.) 
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1413 After clauses containing words compounded with né, a second 
clause is sometimes introduced which requires that the affirmative 
notion*, instead of the negative, should be supplied : as, 


Négant Caesárem in condiciéné mansürum, postülàtáque haec 
ib eo interpdsita essé, quómInüs 4 nobis páràrétür (Cic. ad 
Att. vir. 15.3), they say that Cesar will not abide by the 
terms, and that these demands have been put forward by him 
to prevent our making preparations. 

Némo extülit eum uerbis qui Ytá dixisset ut qui ádessent in- 
tellégérent quid dicéret, sed contempsit eum qui minis id 
fácéró potuisset (Circ. de Or. 111. 14. 52), no one ever extolled 
a man for speaking so as to make himself intelligzble to those 
present, but all despise one who is unable to do sot. 


1414 A negative will often extend its influence over a second clause 
attached to the first by aut or ué: as, 


Néqué consistendi aut ex essédis désiliendi fácultátem dédé- 
runt (Caes. B. G. v. 17), nor did they give (them) an oppor- 
tunity of halting or leaping down from their war-chariots. 

Non übtuis córamué quibuslibét (Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 74), not any 
where or before amy people. 


1414.1 A negative prefixed to two clauses may be used to deny not 
each separate clause, but the combination. "Thus in the following 
example each of the three negatives affects what has been included 
for the nonce in brackets. 

Non énim (dixi quidem sed non scripsi), nec (scripsi quidem sed 
nón óbii légatidnem), néc (Sbii quidem sed non persuasi Thé- 
bànis) (Quint. xx. 38. 55), for you must not suppose that T 
spoke, and then abstained from writing ; or that I wrote indeed, 
but took no part in the embassy ; or that I did take part in the 
embassy, yet farled to persuade the Thebans. 


* i.e. for nega- * deny,’ dic- ‘say ;? for nol- * be unwilling,’ wol- * wish ;° 
for nemo * no one,’ omnes ‘all.’ As regards nega- see 8 1404. Compare 
too Hor. Sat. 1. 1-3, nemo... uiuat, laudet (1. e. omnes laudent) ; Liv. 
m 2, nemo memor esset, praesidio sociis essent ; Plaut. Trin. 111. 2. 62, 
10/0 « . ., SCE wee 


+ Observe that nemo extulit has caused contempsit to be an aorist as 
well as a singular, though a plural present is required by the sense. 


+ Translating Demosthenes p. Cor. c. 55. 
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1415 The negative in né— quidem, when followed by a common 
predicate, often extends its influence over a preceding clause be- 
ginning with non módó or non solum : as, 

Assentàátio non módo &micé sed né libéro quidem dignast (Cic. 
de Am. 24. 89), flattery is unworthy not merely of a friend, 
but even of a freeman. 

Sénàtul non sdlum iüuàré rempublicam, sed né lügéré quidem 
licuit (Cc. in Pis. 10.23), the senate were forbidden not merely 
to assist, but even to mourn over their country*. 


1416 In imperative sentences, and in subjunctive clauses dependent 
upon tit or né, néué is used rather than néqué or et né : as, 

Suis praedixérat ut Caesiris impétum excipérent néué sé lóco 
móuérent (Caes. B. C. 111. 92), he had told his men before- 
hand to wait for Casar's attack, and not move from their 
ground. 

Héminem mortuom in urbé néué sépélito neue ürfto (apud Cic. 
de Leg. 11. 23. 58), neither bury nor burn a corpse in the city. 


1416.1 Haud noi (in old writers often hau) is used chiefly before ad- 


jectives and adverbs, but also in the phrase haud scio or hau scio 
I know not. 


INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1417 The simplest interrogative particle is the enclitic n&, which is 
affixed to that particular word on which the question turns, whe- 
ther verb, substantive, adjective or particle: as, 

Pótestné uirtus, Crass’, seruiré? (Cic. de Or. 1. 52,226) is tt 
possible, or is it not possible, Crassus, that virtue should be a 
slave ? 

Apollinemné ti Délium spóliàre austis és? Illiné tü templo tam 
sancto mantis impiàs afferré cónàtüs és? (Cre. rr. Verr. 1. 
18. 47) was Apollo of Delos the god whom you dared to de- 
spou ? Was that the temple with all its sanctity on which you 
attempted to lay your unholy hand ? 


* It is in such passages as these that non modo is said to be used for 
non modo non. The distinction is well seen in Cic. p. leg. Man. 13. 39: 
Quoius legiones sic in Asiam peruenerunt, ut non modo manus tanti exer- 
citus, sed ne uestigium quidem quoiquam pacato nocuisse dicatur. ... Non 
modo ué sumptum faciat in militem nemini uis adfertur, sed ne cupienti 
quidem guoiguam permittitur. 
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Nállon egó Chremétis pacto adfinitatem ecfügere potero ? (Ter. 
And, 1. 5.12) és there no way in which I shall be able to escape 
@ marriage into Chremes! family ? 

A. Quid coeptás Thraso? B. Egóne! (Ter. E. v. 7.1) A. What 
are you after, Thraso ? B. What am I after ? 

Sicine ágís 1 (Zer. Ad. 1. 2. 48) 4s this the way you act ? 

Ilicone crédere ea quae díxi oportuít te? (Ter. E. v. 6. 11) 4f 
you must needs believe what I said, ought you to have done so 
at once? 


1418 A question is often asked without any interrogative particle: 
as 
' Régitas? Nón uides? (er. E. 1v. 4.8) do you ask? Don’t you 
see ? 
Néqueo te exoráre ut maneas tríduom hoc? (7er. Ph. 111. 2.4) 
can I not prevail upon you to wait the next three days ? 
Clodiüs insidias fecit Miloni? (Cr. p. Mil. 22. 60) did Clodius 
waylay Milo ?* 


1419 In directt questions the particle num commonly implies the 
expectation of an answer in the negative, and nonné one in the 
affirmative; as, 

Num factí piget? Num eiüs color pudóris signum usquam in- 
dicat? (Ter. And. v. 3.6) as he sorry for his conduct ? No. 
Does his cheek show any sign of shame ? No. 

Quid cinis, nonné similis Iüpo ? (Cic. N. D. 1. 35.97) well and 
the dog, ws he not like the wolf ? Of course he is. 


1420 In simple indirect questions (not commencing with an interro- 
gative pronouni) né is commonly employed, sometimes num : as, 


Videimus primum, dedrumné próuídentià mundus régatur ; 
deindé, consülantné rébiis hiimanis (Cc. N. D. 11. 25. 65), 
let us consider first whether the universe ts governed by the 
foresight of the gods; secondly, whether they provide for the 
welfare of man. 

Spéctilari iussi sunt, num sollicitati nimi sdcidrum à rége 


* In many of these cases it would be perhaps better to consider the 
words as an assertion either put ironically or in the name of the other 
party. Thus, ‘Clodius waylaid Milo, you say.’ 

+ See § 1134 and note. 


f Such as qui-s, ubi, unde, quo, quando, &c. 
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essent (Ziv. xui. 19), they were directed to be on the look-out 
to find whether the king had been tampering with the allies. 


1491 The particle ín is not used in the simple direct question ; and 
in the simple indirect the best writers seldom use it except in the 
phrases nescio ín, haud scio án, dibito Án, incertum àn : as, 


Est id quidem magnum atque haud scio an maximum, sed tibi 
commüné cum multis (Ci. ad Fam. rx. 15.1), true, that is 
an vmportant matter, and I would almost venture to say the 
most important of all, but still tt 1s common to you with many. 

Hoc diitidic&ri nescio an numquam*, séd hoc serm6né certé 
non potest (Cc. de Leg. x. 21. 56), the decision of this point 
I am strongly inclined to think can never take place, but cer- 
tainly not through the present conversation. 

Mériendum certe est, ét 1d incertum 4n hic ipso dié (Circ. de 
Sen. 20. 74), die we must, some time or other, and possibly 
this very day. 


1492 ‘The use of si (and si fort&) in indirect questions is very rare, 
except in phrases where hope or expectation is expressed or implied 
(if perchance) : as, 
Expectabam si quid de eo consilid ad mé scribérés (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 2.4), J was waiting to see whether you would write any 
thing to me about this plan. 
Circumfunduntir ex réliquis partibus, si quem 4ditum répé- 
riré possint (Caes. B. G. v1. 37), they pour round on the other 
sides, in hopes they may find some place to enter at. 


1423 The term disjunctive question is used to denote those cases 
where one or more alternatives are added (which in English are 
preceded by the word or). The forms used, alike for direct and 
indirect questions, are the four which follow: a. ütrumt ——, 


* In many of the ordinary editions the negative in these phrases has 
been deprived of its first letter. Thus Ramshorn, p. 710, quotes nescio 
an ulli from Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 9. 2, though the best Mss. have nulli. See 
Orelli's edition. So also Cic. ad Att. rv. 3.2. 

t Num is limited in its use to the simple question. Yet at times it 
appears to be used in disjunctive questions, because at the close of that 
simple question which alone was intended at starting, it suddenly occurs 
to the writer (see $ 1426) to draw attention to the absurdity of some al- 
ternative, which he attaches as usual by the particle an. See Madvig's 
Opusc. 11. 230. 
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4n* ——; 6, —— n&, án ——; c, ——, in —— ; d. ——, —— ni: 
a8 
' a. Virum nescis quam alte escendéris, an pro nihilo id pütàs? 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 26. 3) which is the right explanation of your 
conduct ; that you do not know to what a high station you 
have risen, or that you set no value upon tt ? 

Id ígitür, titrum hac pétitione an proxiima praetor fias (Cic. 
ad Fam. x. 26.2), the question s this, whether you are to be 
pretor this election or next. 

b. E& féràrumne án himinum caussa gignérá uldéttr? (Cic. 
N. D. rr. 62.156) ts ét for the wild-beasts think you or for 
man that tt (the earth) produces these things ? 

Quaero eum, Brütiné similem màlis, ín Antoni (Cic. Phil. x. 
2. 5), Task whether you would wish him to be like Brutus or 
Antony. 

c. Sortiéttir, an nón ? (Cie. Prov. Cons. 15. 37) shall he cast lots 
or not ? 

Postrémó, fügére an minéré tütius füret, Yn incerto érat (Sal. 
Jug. 38), lastly, whether to fly or stay were the safer, was a 
matter of doubt. 

d. Sunt haec tu% uerbá, necné *t (Cc. Tusc. nr. 18.41) are 
these your words or are they not ? 

Nihil intéressé nostra pütamus, uileamtis aegriné simüs (Cic. 
de Fin. rv. 25. 69), 4? makes no difference to us we think, 
whether we are well or wl. 


1424 The forms, —— né, —— né; in ——, án ——, are found in 
the poets (and but rarely elsewhere) : as, 
Qui téneant dris, hOminesné féraene, 
Quaeréré constituit (Virg. A. 1. 312), 
Who occupy the borders, men or beasts, 
He resolves to ask. 


* Care must be taken not to confound with disjunctive questions those 
in which, although the English language uses the same particle, there is 
really no opposition between the parts, but all may be equally denied or 
affirmed, so that aut and not an must be interposed : as, quid ergo, solem 
dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum? (Cic. N. D. 1. 30. 84) ‘ what then, 
shall I apply the name of god to the sun, or to the moon, or to the sky ?' 


t Ne in the second part of a direct question is rare, and perhaps 
limited in the best writers to the form necne. So utrum ———, necne 
occurs in an indirect question. The Pseudo-Nepos has uirum ——, 
mairemne, &c. 
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Saepé minis Spéri tentantés admduét, an sit Corptis án illüd 
ébur (Ov. Met. 10. 254), oft his hands he moveth to the work, 
trying whether that before him be flesh or ivory. 


1425 The old construction with ütrum has after it —— né, in —— : 
as, 
Vtrüm, studione id síbi habet an laudí putat Fore, sí perdiderit 


gnátum ? (Ter. Ad. rr. 3. 28) does he look upon this as an 
amusement, or does he think it will be a credit to him, if he 
ruin his son ? E 

Vtrum érat ütilius, suisné seruire an pópiilo Romano obtempé- 
rüré? (Cw. 11. Verr. 1v. 33. 73) which was the more expedient 
course, to be slaves to countrymen of their own, or to meet the 
wishes of the Roman people ?* 


1426 It has been seen that Xn is the particle ordinarily used before 
the second part of a question. Hence án (or an uéró) is well 
. adapted for those cases where a statement is immediately followed 

by the alternative put in the form of a question : as, 


Nécessest quicquid pronuntiés, id aut esse aut non essó. An 
tii dilecticis ne imbütus quidem és? (Cic. Tusc. r. 7. 14) 
what you put forward must needs either be or not be. Or are 
you not acquainted with even the A B C of logic ?t 

Ad mortem tà Cátíilin düci iampridem Sportébat—an uéro 
Scipio Graecum priuàtüs interfecit, Cátilinam nos consüles 
perféremüs ? (Cic. in Cat. 1. 1. 3) death, Catiline, ought long 
ago to have been your fate—or does any one really pretend, 
that when Scipio, though a private man, slew Gracchus, the 
consuls of Rome are to tolerate Catiline ? 

Nos hic te exspectàmüs ex quodam rümore, Sn ex littéris tuis 
aid ílios missis (Cic. ad. Att. 1. 3. 2), we meanwhile are ex- 


* The particle ne is at times added to the interrogative pronouns and 
also to the particles num and an: as, quine, quone, quantane, uterne, 
utrumne, numne, anne. But care must be taken to distinguish those 
elliptical phrases where the relative and not the interrogative pronoun 
precedes ne. Thus, Ter. Ph. v. 7.29: De. Argéntum iube rescríbi. Ph. 
Quodne egó discripsi pórro illis quibus debui? De.‘ Order the money to 
be repaid. Ph. What, the money which I paid away forthwith to those 
creditors I spoke of ?' And again, Ter. And. 1v. 4. 29: Quemne egó heri 
vidi ad uós adferri uésperi ? * What, the child which I myself saw being 
carried to your house yesterday evening?! . 


1 Which must be the case if you deny my proposition. 
cc 
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pecting you here on the authority of some rumour, or (am 1 
right ?) letters of yours to some other people.* 


1427 An answer in the affirmative may be expressed by étiam, 1t%, 
or ita est, sic or sic est, uérum, uérd, factum, siné, maxüme, 
quidni ?, admódum, oppido, plané, &c., by a personal pronoun 
with uéré, or lastly by the verb of the preceding sentence re- 
peated :t as, 

Háecin tua domüst? Ita (Plaut. Am. 1. 1. 206), s this your 
house? Yes. 

Nóui tibi quidnam scribam ?— quid ?— étiam (Cre. ad Att. 1. 
13. 5), have I any news to write to you ?—eny news ?—yes. 

P. Itáne patris áis conspectum uéritum hinc abiisse? G. ad- 
modum. P. Phánium relíctam solam? G. Sict. P. Et 
iratüm senem ? G. Oppido (7er. Ph. 2. 2. 1), P. Do you 
really mean that, afraid to face his father, he is gone off ? 
G. Precisely. P. That Phanium has been left by herself ? 
G. Just so. P. And that the old man isin a passion? G. 
Exactly. 

A. Dasne hoc? B. Dó sane (Cic. de Leg. 1. 7. 21), A. Do you 
admit this? B. Yes, I do admit dt. 


1428 An answer in the negative may be expressed by nón, minüme; 
nihil mints, &c. : as, 
Cognitorem adscribit Sthénid. Quem? Cognatum &liquem ? 
Non. Thermitànum áliquem? Ne id quidem. At Sicü- 
lum? Miniimé (Cc. r1. Verr. 11. 43.106), he appoints a per- 
son to act as attorney for Sthenius. Whom, think you? Some 
relative? No. Some inhabitant of Therme ? Not even that. 
Still a Sicilian of course? By no means. 


1429 . Imo seems to have signified properly an assent with an im- 
portant qualification (but from carelessness it is used at times 
where the correction amounts to a total denial): as, 

Viuit ? Imo étiam in sénàtum uénit (Cre. in Cat. 1. 1. 2), zs 


* Hence in Tuc. an is used almost with the sense of we7: as, Ann. 11. 
42, finem uitae sponte an fato impleuit, ‘he ended his life by an act of 
his own, or was it by a natural though sudden death.’ 


T At times the affirmation is understood without a formal expression; 
as when a reply begins with at ‘true but,” at enim “true but beyond a 
doubt," et quidem ‘true and no less truly.’ 


f Just as si ‘so,’ * yes.’ is used in French &c. 


1430 


1431 


1432 
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he alive? Yes indeed he is, and more than that, comes into 
the senate, 

Caussa igitur non bina est? Imo optümü, séd Agétur foedis- 
süme (Cic. ad Att. 1x. 7.4), the cause then is not a good one ? 
Nay, the best of causes, but dt will be supported most disgrace- 
fully. 

4. Sic hunc décipis? D. Imo énimuero A’ntipho, híc me 
décipit (Ter. Ph. 3. 2. 43), A. Js this the way you cheat this 
poor fellow? D. Not exactly so; it ts this poor fellow, An- 
tipho, who ts cheating me*. 


COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


Of the three copulative conjunctions, ét, qué, atqué (ac), the 
enclitic qué is more particularly employed to attach something 
subordinate to what precedes and unites two things more closely 
together into one: as, 

Solís et lünae réliquorumqué sidérum ortüs (Cw. de Div. 1. 56. 

128), the rising of the sun and moon and the other stars. 

Sén&tus pópülusqué Romantis (Cc. Phil. 111. 15. 38), the senate 
! and people of Rome. 

Long phrases are connected commonly by ét, sometimes by 
qué, rarely by atqué; whereas all three are employed to connect 
words or short phrases, except that qué is never attached to those 
demonstrative pronouns or adverbs which end in c. 


When two words or phrases are to be united, a still stronger 
union is effected by employing a pair of conjunctions. Thus, a. 
ét —— ét is employed either with single words or long 
phrases. 6. —— qué, qué is used in the connection of re- 
lative clauses, and sometimes with a pair of words the first of 
which is a pronoun ; and also generally in the poets. c. qué, 
ét ——t is limited to single words, of which again the first is often 
a pronoun. d. even ét ——, qué occurs, but again rarely 
except with single words: as, 














* A friend and former colleague suggested that imo is merely a con- 
traction of iz modo ‘in a manner,’ and referred to the arguments I had 
put forward elsewhere (* Alphabet,’ p. 141), to show that snodo when used 
as an adverb had a monosyllabic pronunciation. 


T This form occurs in Sallust, not in Cicero, 
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a. Nihil est nim símül ét inuentum et perfectum (Cic. Brut. 
18.70), for nothing was ever both invented and perfected at 
once. 

6. Quiqué Rómae, quique in exercitu érant (iv. xx11. 26), both 
those at Rome and those in the army. 

Méqué regnumqué meum (Sal. Jug. 10), both myself and my 
sceptre. 

Alii fontemque ignemqué férébant (Vérg. A. xir. 119), others 
the limpid stream and fire were bearing. 

. c. Séque et cohortem (Liv. xxv. 14), both himself and the cohort. 

d. Id et singülis iniuersisqué sempér hónori fuit (Liv. rv. 2), 
this was ever an. honour alike to individual leaders and to the 
whole mass of those who followed. 


1433 When more than two things are to be united, of which no one 
is to be more closely united to one than to another, the following 
forms are admissible : 


a. ét » 6t ———, ét ——. 





6. ——, & ——, & ——. 
60 ——,——, —— quis. 
d. — ——-, —— qué, —— qué*: as, 


a. Is, & in custódiam ciuis dédit, et supplícátiónem mihi dé- 
créuit, ét indices praemiis affecit (Cic. in Cat. rv. 5. 10), 
this person has ordered citizens into custody, has voted a pub- 
lic thanksgiving in my name, has rewarded the informers. 

6, Admirari soleo grauitatem et iustitiam et sApientiam Caesá- 
ris (Cic. ad Fam. vr. 6. 10), [always admire the high prin- 
ciple, and justice and wisdom of Cesar. 

€. Vrbem pulcerriimam florentissümam pótentissümamque essé 
ubluérunt (Cc. in Cat. 11. 13. 29), they wished Rome to stand 
foremost in splendour, prosperity, and power. 

d. A cultü prouinciae longissime absunt, miniméque 4d eos 
mercatores saepé commeant, proximiqué sunt Germanis 
(Caes. B. G. x. 1), they are farthest from the civilisation of 
the province, are visited very rarely by merchants, and lie 
nearest to Germanyt. 








* Very rarely ——, atque (ac) , atque (ac) ; 
T The poets often attach a que to the first, as well as all the following 


members of a series: as, oblitus regisque ducumque meique (Ov. Met. xii. 
276), * forgetful of prince, of chiefs, of me.’ 
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1434 When of the words or phrases to be united, the union is to bo. 
closer between some than others, more than one of the conjunc- 
tions 6t, qué, atqué must be used ; and thus the Latin language 
has great power in grouping together the different parts of a sen- 
tence according to their importance* : as, 

Caedés atque incendia, et légum intéritum, et bellum ciuile ac 
dómesticum, et totiüs urbis atque impéri occásum appró- 
pinquaré dixerunt (Cc. in Cat. m1. 8. 19), massacres and 
conflagrations, the annihilation of law, civil and domestic 
war, the downfall of the city and the empire, all these were 
approaching they said. 

Illud signum sdlis ortum, et fórum cüriamqué conspicit (Cc. 
in Cat. 111, 8. 20), yonder statue looks upon the rising sun, 
and the forum and senate-houset. 

Niauigantés indé pugnatum ad Lil¥baeum füsasque etf captàs 
hostium nàuis accépéré (Liv. xxr. 50), as they were sailing 
thence they received. the news that a battle had been fought off 
Lilybeum, and that the enemies’ ships had been all put to 
fight ork taken. 

Itíqué productis copiis ante oppidum considunt; et proximam 
fossam crütibüs intégunt atquet aggére explent, seque Ad 
éruptionem atque omnis càsus compárant (Caes. B. G. vii. 
79), accordingly having led out their forces they take a posi- 
tion before the town ; and the first ditch which presented itself 
they bridge over with hurdles, ort fill up with earth, at the 
same time that they prepare against a sally and every other 
mischance§. 


1435 There are three modes by which an enumeration is made so as 


* Cicero at times in his orations purposely uses e¢ alone throughout a 
long period to connect all the single words and phrases and clauses, whe- 
ther long or short; his object being rather to deluge his hearer’s mind with | 
a torrent of ideas, than to place them in due subordination before him. 


T The omission of the word the before senate-house has the same effect 
of bringing the latter pair of nouns nearer together, as the change of con- 
junction has in Latin. 


t This disjunctive use of e£ and atque is not uncommon. 


§ If every one of the three conjunctions be translated by and, the 
repetition at once offends the ear and confuses the mind. The variety 
of stops in our modern printing enables us to make that distinction visible 
to the eye, which the Romans made sensible to the ear also by a variety 
of conjunctions. See * Journal of Education,’ 1v. 135. 
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to be highly impressive :—a. that already mentioned (in $ 1433) 
‘with the prefixed and repeated ét (called Polysyndeton) ; 6. a sim- 
ple enumeration without conjunctions (called Asyndeton) ; c. a re- 
petition of some word at the beginning of each clause (called Ana- 
phora): thus, 

6. Sempér audax, pétülans, lübidinosüs (C?c. p. Sull. 25. 71), 
always daring, mischievous, sensual. 

Quid udluérit, cogttàrit, admisérit, nón ex crimine est pondér- 
andum (Cic. p. Sull. 25. 69), his criminal wishes, intentions, 
actions, are not to be measured by the charges of his accuser. 

c. Erepti estis sínó caedé, síné sanguiné, sine exercítü, siné 
dimicátioné (C?c. in Cat. m1. 10. 23), you have been rescued. 
without a massacre, without bloodshed, without an army, with- 
out a struggle. 


1436  #An omission of a conjunction is—a. common in the old lan- 
guage and public formulae between two words; 6. the regular 
construction with words or phrases opposed to one another; and 
c. occasionally used in a light and lively style for the sake of bre- 
vity : as, 

a. Rógàtionem prómulgàuit, uellent iübérentné* Philippo régi 
bellum indici (Ziv. xxx1. 6), he put up a public notice of 
his intention to take the pleasure and order of the people for 
declaring war against king Philip. 

Lex AeliX Sentiá (Gazus, 1. 6. 18), the law passed by Alius and 
Sentus. 

Vsus fructüs] est itis áliénis rébüs ütendi fruendi salud rérum 
substantià (Paw. in Dig. vir. 1. 1), the wsufruct is the right 
to the use and produce of property belonging to others, without 
detriment to the property itself. 

b. Né cursem hic illuc uid déterrümà (Cic. ad Att. rx. 9. 2), 
that I may not keep running first to this place and then to that 
along the worst possible road. 

Omnis, minim’ maxima, ad Caesirem mitti sciébam (Cre. ad 
Q. F. 111. 1. 3. 10), all the news, from the most unimportant 
to the most important, I knew was regularly sent to Cesar. 


3 * More literally * he advertised a bill asking whether they wished 
and ordered that war should be declared against king Philip.’ 


_ T Thus what was originally two independent words became almost 
one; still the accusative is «usum fructum. 
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Quum diu anceps fuisset certamén, et Ságuntinis* quid praetér 
spem résistérent créuissent inimi, Poenus quid non uicisset 
pro uicto esset, clàmórem répente oppidani tollunt (Lv. 
XXI. 9), when the contest had been for a long time doubtful, 
and the spirit of the Saguntines was increased because they 
had up to this time made a resistance beyond their hopes, 
whilet the Carthaginian was as good as defeated because he 
was not already victorious, the townspeople suddenly set up a 
shout1. 

Sulld potuit, égo non pótéro ? (Pomp. ap. Cic. ad Att. 1x. 10.2), 
was Sulla able, and shall not I be able ? 

c. Adérant própinqui, ímici (Cre. 11. Verr. 1. 48.125), hes con- 
nections, friends were present. 

In féris Inessé fortitidinem saepé dicímüs, üt in équis, in leo- 
nibüs (C?c. de Off. 1. 16. 50), we often attribute courage to a 
beast, as the horse, the lion. 


1437 When clauses follow one another without any conjunctions to 
connect them, the same order is commonly used in each (except 
that an inversion is admissible in the last clause): as, 

Ad hoc praeusti artus, niué rigentes nerui, quassat% fractáque 
armi, claudi ac débiles équi$ (Liv. xxr. 40), in addition to 
this their limbs frostbitten, their muscles stiffened by the snow, 
their arms shattered and broken, their horses lame and ex- 
hausted. 

Is motus terrae multàrum urbium magnas partis prostriuit, 
máré fliminibtis inuexit, montis lapsu ingenti proruit (Liv. 
XXII. 5), this earthquake threw down a great portion of many 
cities, carried the sea up rivers, caused fearful avalanches ||. 


* In the passages where long clauses are opposed, the writer takes 
care to place opposed words at the beginning of each clause, as here: 
Saguntinis ..., Poenus... Where the phrase is a short one, this is not 
necessary, as in Cic. in Cat. 11. 11. 25, quibus nos suppeditamus, eget ilie. 
‘of which we have abundance, while he has none.’ 

T This conjunction is almost necessary in the English translation when 
two opposed clauses are attached by a conjunction to another sentence, 

i Compare also the use of such opposed clauses after an in § 1426 ; 
and see * Journal of Education, 1v. p. 140, &c. 

$ After nerui the editions have membra torrida gelu ; which, to say 
nothing of the substantive preceding the epithet, is evidently a mere mar- 
ginal interpretation of praeusti artus. 

| Here again our editions insert after prosírauit, auertitque .cursu 
rapidos amnes, which is evidently an interpolation. 
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1438 With adjectives and adverbs of comparison*, the conjunctions 
ét and qué are used in such a manner that the two things com- 
pared are brought together and under a common construction, 
while the adjective or adverb of comparison either precedes or fol- 
lows the things compared ; or is interposed after the first of the 
things compared, as a sort of enclitic. Thus, if we include the 
double and single use of each conjunction, there are six varieties : 


a. Strénui militis et bóni impératoris officis, símül exséqué&bà- 
tir (Sal. Cat. 60), he was performing the parts at once of a 
zealous soldier and a good general. 

b. Quoí-simül et Voleatio pécüni& nümératast (Cic. rr. Verr. 
Irt. 76. 176), the money having been paid to him and Volcativs 
at the same time. 

c. Nihil est nim s¥miil ét inuentum et perfectum (Cic. Brut. 
18.70), for nothing was ever invented and brought to perfec- 
tion both at the same time. 

d. Aliénàtà menté símul luctü métüqué (Liz. xxrv. 26), their 
minds distracted by the double feeling, of sorrow (for their 
mother's death) and fear (for themselves). 

e. Hoc, princlpiüm-símül ómenqué belli (Ziv. xxt. 29), chis, at 
once a commencement and an omen of the war. 

f. PÉríter, cómYtique ónériqué tímentem (Virg. A. 11. 729), 
fearful alike for his companion and for the load he bore. 


1439 ‘The use of atqué with adjectives and adverbs of comparison is 
much more free, as neither an identity of construction nor the 
close union of the things compared is essential. Thus, 


Mé cólít ét obseruat aeque atque illum (C?c. ad Fam. xir. 
69. 1), he pays as much réspect and attention to me as to him. 

Si qui dicàtür álium occidisse ac udluérit (Cc. de Inv. 11. 7. 23), 
of a person were charged with having killed a different person 
from what he had intended. 

Par désidérium sui réliquit ac Ti. Gracchus réliquérat (Cc. p. 
Rab. 5.14), he died as much regretted as Tiberius Gracchus 
had done. 


1440 Ht is occasionally used in the sense of ‘also,’ ‘too,’ even in 


* This word is here used in a wide sense, so as to include such adjec- 
tives a8 aequo-, par- or pari-, simali-, dissimili-, idem, uno-, duo-, duplici-, 
and the adverbs aeque, pariter, simul, una, &c. 
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the best writers*, but for the most part only in certain combina- 
tions: as, séd ét, simiil ét, sic &t, St ipsé. 


1441 Quéand u$ in the poets are sometimes placed, not after the 
second of the two words compared, but after a word which is the 
common predicate of both clauses: as, 

Insáànum te omnes puéri clàmentquéf puellae (Hor. Sat. 1r. 
3. 130), the madman ! all would exclaim, both boys and girlst. 


1442 The poets take the liberty of placing qué behind a later word 
than the first of its clause, particularly in a pentameter line : as, 
Quum maestiis 4b alto 
Ilión, ardentes respicéretqué deos (7rbul. 11. 5. 21), 
As in sadness from the deep 
On Ilion and the burning gods he was looking back. 


1443 The construction néqué —— ét ——, and also that of &t —— 
néqué —— deserve attention, because they differ from the English 
idiom. Thus, 

Pátébat uia, et certá nec longá (Cie. Phil. xr. 2. 4), @ road lay 
open to them which had the double advantage of being certain 
and not long. 

Voluptates Ágricólàrum, néc ulla impédiuntur sénectüte, et 
mihi ad s&pientis uitam proxtimé uldentür accédéré (Cic. 
de Sen. 15. 51), the pleasures of the farmer (have a twofold 
recommendation: they)§ are never obstructed by old age, how- 
ever advanced, and they seem to me to approach most nearly to 
the life a wise man would lead. 


DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 
1444 The difference between aut|| and uél, though commonly trans- 


* See Allen’s * Doctrina Copularum,’ p. 52. 

T A construction that probably began with a repetition of the predi- 
cate: pueri clament clamentque puellae. Other instances are to be found 
in Horace ; as, mutatosque, Od.1.5.5; horribilique, 11. 19. 24 ; mediusque, 
rt. 19. 28 ; tetigitque, 11. 19. 32: and in Tibullus; as, pereatque, I. 1.51; 
sequiturque, 1.3.56. See Orelli ad Hor. Od. 11. 19. 28 

f See Allen's * Doctrina Copularum,’ p. 120. 


$ Or the words within brackets might have been omitted, and the 
word ‘and’ exchanged for * at the same time that.’ 


|| See $ 840, notes + and f. 
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lated by the same word in English, is marked. Aut divides two 
notions essentially different, while uél marks a distinction either 
not essential in itself or unimportant in the mind of the speaker, 
so that it is often used to correct a mere expression. When they 
are repeated, the distinction becomes still more marked. In the 
construction aut aut , the denial of one clause is an affir- 
mation of the other. Whereas in the construction uél uél 
all the clauses may coexist or not, the speaker merely ex- 
pressing his indifference as to a choice between them. Lastly, uél 
is used with superlatives and in other phrases with the sense of 
even, or perhaps more precisely 2f you like*. 














a, Audendum est ílíquid ünluersis, aut omniá singülis páti- 
endá (Ziv. vt. 18), we must make a bold effort in a pony; or 
else every individual must suffer the worst. 

Aut occübuissem hüneste, aut uictores hódié uiuéremüs (Cic. 
ad Att. 11r. 15. 4), either I should have fallen honourably, or 
else we should have been now living as conquerors. 

b. Magnüs hómo, uel pótius summüs (Circ. Brut. 85. 293), « 
great man, or rather the greatest of men. 

Vna atque altéra aestas uel méti uel spé uel poenà uel prae- 
miis uél armis uel légibus pótest tótam Galliam sempiternis 
uincülis adstringéré (Cic. Prov. Cons. 14. 34), one or two 
summers, by the influence of fear or hope or punishment or 
rewards or arms or laws (I care not which), may bind all 
Gallia in eternal chains. 

c. Vidétur uel mori s&tius fuissé quam essé cum his (Cc. ad 
Att. 1x. 6. 7), 4£ seems to me that even death would have been 
better than to live in the company of these people. 

Vestra caussà mé lóqui quae lóquor, uél e& fidés sit (Lv. xxr. 
13), that 9t ts for your sake that I say pant I do say, let even 
this be a security to you. 

Cüiüs ed tempóré uel maxtima &pud régem auctoritas érat (Lev. 
XXXVI. 41), whose influence with the king at this time was the 
very greatest. 


* It will be seen that all the meanings here given to wel are consistent 
with its being in origin an imperative of uol- * wish,’ in the sense of ‘make 
your own choice See § 840, note +. 

+ The use of we agrees nearly with that of uel, from which it is pro- 
bably formed ; but it is always an enclitic, and occurs more frequently in 
poetry than in prose. 
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YARIOUS CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 


1445 The conjunction %t denotes rather addition than opposition. 
It is commonly employed after a concession, especially— 

a. After si, in the sense of yet, still: as, 

Si minus supplicio affici, at custodiri Sportébat (Cc. I1. Verr. 
v. 27.69), «f i£ was not right they should be severely punished, 
still they ought to have been guarded. 

Si non binam, at áliquam rátionem afferré sdlent (Cic. 11. Verr. 
TII. 85.195), they usually bring forward, if not a good reason, 
yet some reason. 


6. In a reply, when a proposition of the other party is assented 
to, but at the same time rendered useless for his purpose by some 
addition : as, 

Nunquam nisi hónortficentissiméó Pompéium appellat.—At in 

eius personà mult% fécit aspériüs (C?c. ad Fam. vr. 6.10), ' 
he never speaks of Pompey except in the most complimentary 
terms.— Precisely 80, but in dealing with him he acted on 
many occasions somewhat roughly. 


c. Hence it is employed to anticipate an opponent’s objection, 
in which case the verb inquiés or dicés is commonly omitted, and 
not unfrequently the particle nim or uéró added : as, 

At sunt mórósi et difficiles sénés (C?c. de Sen. 18.65), but you 

will tell me, old men are cross and difficult to please. 

At énim Q. Cátülüs íb hac rítioné dissentit (C?c. p. leg. Man. 
17. 51), true, I shall be told, but Quintus Catulus dissents 
from this view. 

d. It denotes à sudden emotion of the mind, and is employed 

in sudden transitions in a speech : as, 

Exí foras sceléste. At etiam réstitas ? (Ter. E. rv. 4.1) get out 
of the house, you scoundrel. What! do you still resist ? 

Narrábat se hunc neclégere cognatüm suom. At quém uirum ? 
(Ter. Ph. 11. 3.19) he often told me that this kinsman took no 
notice of him. And yet what a noble creature he was ! 


e. Hence the repeated form attát, i. e. &t&tát*, is used to mark 
a sudden discovery : as, 
* See § 24. 
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Att&t hoc illüd est (Ter. And. 1.1.98), ah, ah, T see it then, this 
explains that business. 


1446 — Autem strictly denotes again, and is never used in the sense 
of opposition, but realaddition. It never occupies the first place 
ina clause. Its significations are— 

a. Again: as, 

Tum autem hoc tímet (Ter. And. 1. 5.34), then again she is 
afraid of this. 

Sed quid go haec autem néquiquam ingràtá révolvo ? (Virg. 
A. 11. 101) but why do I again in vain turn o'er these unwel- 
come thoughts ? 

Porro autem &lio (Ter. Ph. 1. 1.14), and ere long with another 
again. 

b. On the other hand: as, 

Néque énim tu is es qui quid sis nescias; néque autem égo 
sum it% démens üt &c. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), nor indeed 
are you the person not to know what ts due to you, nor on the 
other hand am I so mad as dc. 


c. And or now (especially in a parenthesis) : as, 

Didgénem ádülescens, post autem Pánaetium audi&rat (Cie. de 
Fin. r1. 8. 24), he had attended the lectures of Diogenes when 
a young man, and afterwards those of Panetius. 

Néminem conuéni (conuénio autem quétidié plirtimos) quin 
omnes mihi gràtiàs Ágant (Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 14.1), 7 have 
met no one (and I daily meet very many), but they all thank 
me. 

d. But or now, especially in adding the new propositions of a 

syllogism : as, 

Si àmitti uit& beatá pdtest, be&ta essé non pdtest. Quis énim 
confidit sibi sempér id stibYlé permansürum quod frágilé 
sit? Qui autem diffidat perpétuitati bónórum suorum, 
timeat nécessest, ne &liquando àmissis llis sit miser.  Be- 
&tüs autem esse in maxümàrum rérum tYmoré nàmo potest. 
Némo igitiir essé beàtus potest (Cie. de Fin. 11. 27. 86), tf 
happiness can be lost, it cannot be happiness. For who feels 
sure that that will always remain stable to him which is in 
itself frail? But if a man feels no security in the continu- 
ance of his blessings, he must needs be afraid of some time or 
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other losing them, and so becoming miserable. But no one 
can be happy when in fear about matters of the greatest im- 
portance. Consequently no one can be happy. 

€. Autem is also used in catching up some objectionable word 

or phrase, where we insert some such expression as did J say ? 

Numquis testis posttiimum* appellàuit ? testis autem, num ac- 
cussator t (Cic. p. Rab. P. 5.10) now did any witness mention 
the name of Postumus ? Witness did I say, did the accuser ? 

Intelligis quam meum sit sciré quid in ré publica fiat; fiat 
autem, imm uéro étiam quid fütürum sit (Cre. ad Att. v. 
13. 3), you understand how much it concerns me to know what 
ts doing in the public world ; doing did I say, nay even what 
will be done. | 

In africam* transcendes; transcendés autem dico? hoc ipso 
anno duos consüles, ünum in hispàniam*, altérum in afri- 
cam* miserunt (Ziv. xxt. 44), you will cross over into Africa. 
Will did I say, this very year they have sent their two consuls, 
one into Spain, the other into Africa. 


1447 Démum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies—a. AZ last, 
a very long time having preceded : as, 
Ego nóuos maritus 4nno demum quinto et sexagénsumo Fiam ! 
(Ter. Ad. v.:.8. 15), I become a bridegroom now for the first 
time in my sixty-fifth year | 
Nunc démum uénis? Cur passu’s? (Ter. Ad. 11. 2. 25) are you 
come now for the first time? Why did you put up with rt so 
long ? 
Quarta uix démum expdnimir hora (Hor. Sat. t. 5. 23), at last 
at ten o'clock (and then with difficulty) we land. 
6. Nothing short of, especially with the pronoun i- or eo- : as, 
Sic énim sentio, id démum essó mistrum quod turpé sit (Ctc. 
ad Att. virr. 8), for [feel that that, and that alone, 4s wretched 
which is base. 
Idem uelle & {dem nolle, eá démum firma Amicitia est (Sal. 
Cat. 20), an identity of desires and dislikes, that and nothing 
short of that constitutes lasting friendship. 
1448 Dum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies—a. While, as 
long as (nearly always with the indicative) : 


* To copy the Mss., where proper names have no capitals, 


> 
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Dum haec dícit, abiit hóra (Ter. E. 1r. 8. 49), while he ras 
saying this, an hour passed away. 

Dum haec in uénétis* gérunturt, titurius in finis unellorum* 
peruénit (Caes. B. G. 111. 17), while these things were going 
on among the Veneti, Titurius arrives in the territories of the 
Onell. 

Dum l&tiné* lóquentur littérae, querctis huic lóco non dérit 
(Cic. de Leg. 1. 1.1), so long as literature shall talk Latin, 
this spot will not be without its oak. 

Diem inséquentem quiéuéré milites, dum praefectüs urbis uirés 
inspictrett (Liv. xxiv. 40), the next day the soldiers rested, 
that the general might in the interval examine the strength of 
the city. | 

6. Until (nearly always with the indicative mood, unless a pur- 

pose be intended): as, 

Expectabo dám uenit (er. E. 1. 2.126), I shall watt until he 
comes. | 

Expecta ámàbo té, dum atticum* conuéniamT (Cie. ad Att. vir. 
1. 4), wait, I pray you, until I can see Atticus. 

c. Provided that (always with the subjunctive): as, 

Odérint, dum métuant (ap. Cre. Phil. 1. 14. 34), let them hate, 
provided they fear. 

Omnia hónestá neclégunt, dum mód$ pótentiam conséquantiir 
(Cic. de Off. 111. 21. 82), they neglect all that ts honourable, 
of they can but attain political power. 

d. Yet, a while, as an enclitic after negatives (including uix) or 

a present of the imperative : as, 

Vixdum épistólam tuam légéram cum curtius* uénit (Cic. ad 
Att. 1x. 2 A. 3), I had scarcely yet read your letter, when 
Curtius called. 

Légàtioné décrétà necdum missa (Ziv. xx1. 6), when the embassy 
had been decreed, but not yet sent. 

Adesdum, paucis té uólo (Ter. And. 1. 1. 2), here a moment, I 
want afew words with you. 


1449 . Enim must commonly be translated by the English conjunction 
for, but at times retains what was probably its earlier signification 


* See p. 397, note. T See § 458. 
$ The subjunctive, to denote a purpose. 
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indeed, a8 in Snimuérd indeed, indeed, néque nim nor indeed, 
éténim and indeed, Áténim* true you will say, but in fact, séd 
énim but indeed, &c. : as, 
Enimuéro dauet, nil locist segnítiae nec socórdiae ( Ter. And. 1. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, Davus, there 1s no room for sloth or 
stupidity. 
Quid tate tecum? Nihil enim (Plaut. Most. 11x. 1. 24), what 
are you saying to yourself? Nothing, I assure you. 


1450 Jam is an adverb of time, and often differs from nunc just as 
eo temporé differs from hoc tempóré. It commonly denotes some- 
thing extreme in point of time: as, 

a. Already (sooner than might have been expected): as, 

Hermae tui pentélicit iam nunc mé délectant (C?c. ad Att. 1. 
8. 2), your Mercuries of Pentelic marble already now charm 
e (before I have seen them). 

Haec iam tum cum ádéràs offendére éiüs ánfmum intellégóbam 
(Cic. ad Att. x. 11. 1), this, already when you were with us, I 
perceived annoyed him. 


b. At Last (later than might have been expected) : as, 

Postiilo ut rédeat iam in uiam (Ter. And. 1. 2.19), 7 expect him 
to return at Last into the right path. (He has gone astray long 
enough.) 

c. Presently: as, 

Dé quibus iam dicendi lócüs érit (Cic. Brut. 25.96), of which I 
shall presently have an opportunity of speaking. 

d. Then again, lastly (to denote a transition from one subject 

to another) : as, 

Iam quantum dicendi griuitaté u&leat, uos saepé cognostis 
(Cc. p. leg. Man. 14. 42), then again how impressive he ts as 
a speaker, you yourselves have often witnessed. 

e. Iam iamqué, of what is expected every moment : as, 

Quanquam ipsé iam iamque ádéro (Cic. ad Att. x1v. 22. 1), and 
yet I myself shall be with you forthwith. 

"1451 —‘[t&t so differs from sic so as the logical i- or eo- ¢his from the 
- demonstrative ho- this. 


* See § 1445 c. 4 See p. 397, note. 


f The oldest form ofthe neuter pronoun id. Compare the Gothic 
neuter zhata, whence our that. 
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a. So (so exceedingly), pointing to a coming üt that: as, 

Inclüsum in ciria sénàtum hábuérunt it% multos diés tit in- 
tériérint nonnulli fimé (Cic. ad Att. vr. 2. 8), they kept the 
senate shut up in their house so many days that some died of 
hunger. 


6. So (so little, or with a restrictive sense), with the same con- 
struction : as, 

Itá triumpharunt, üt illó pulsus stipératusqué regnaret (Ciuc. 
p. leg. Man. 3. 8), they triumphed, it is true, yet so that the 
other, routed and overpowered though he was, was still a sove- 
reign. | 

c. So, referring to the preceding sentence : as, 

Itá sunt omniX debilitata (Cic. ad Fam. 11. 5), to such an extent 
as every thing exhausted. 

Ita est (Ter. E. 1. 2.44), yes, «t 48 so. 


d. So, corresponding to a preceding or following,as (üt dc.) : 
as 
Vt quisque opttimé graecé scit, ita est néquisstimtis (Cec. de. 
Or. 11. 66. 265), as each, man $8 better acquainted with Greek, 
80 ws he @ greater rogue. 


e. So*, in expressing a prayer: as, 

Itá mà Di iment, nonnihil timeo (7er. E. tv. 1.1), so may the 
gods love me, I am somewhat frightened. 

f. Ut... Xt& although... yet: as, 

Vt à proeliis quiétem hibuérant, iti non nocté, non die un- 
quam cessiuérant áb dpéré (Ziv. xxt. 11), although they had 
had rest from fighting, yet they had never ceased either by day 
or by night from working. 

g. [t&t... si on the one condition... that: as, 

Pacis ita aliqua spés est, si uos ut uicti audiétis (Ziv. xx1. 13), 


of peace there is not the slightest hope, except on the condition 
that you listen to the terms offered as men who are conquered. 


* Sic is used in the same way: sic te diua potens cypri. .regat, 
Hor. Od. 1. 3.1. 


T So also sic is used in Horace (Ep. 1. 7. 69) : sic ignouisse putato 
Me tibi, si cenas mecum. Indeed sic is only si with the demonstrative 
audix added. Compare the use of.so in English for if: ‘So you dine with 
me, I'll forgive you.’ 
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h. This, referring to an accusative and infinitive following* : as, 
1t& constitui, fortitér esse 3gendum (Cie. p. Clu. 19. 51), this I 
resolved upon, that I must act with firmness. 


4. So (so very), with the words by which the degree is to be 
measured, not expressed (especially after negatives) : as, 
Símülacrá praeclàrí, sed nón ita antiqu& (Cic. rr. Verr. 1v. 49. 
109), figures of great repute, but not so very old. 


1452 Nam, while it commonly signifies for, has two other meanings 
which deserve attention : 

a. Thus, for example (introducing a particular instance after a 
general proposition)t. 6. It often assigns a reason why a parti- 
cular name or fact which might have been expected is not included 
in a series or argument just preceding. Thus, 

6, Nam quod négas te diibitaré quin magna in offensà sim Spud 
pompéium hoc tempóré, non uided caussam cür Ytá sit (Cie. 
ad Att. 1x. 2. 2), 7 purposely pass over your statement that 
you have no doubt of my having given great offence to Pompey, 
Jor this simple reason, that I do not see any reason my, at 
should be so. 

Nam maeciam, non quae iüdícaret, set quae reicérétür essé 
uóluisti (C?c. p. Planc. 16.38), 7 omit the Maecian tribe, d^ 
in presenting that tribe you intended it to be, not one of those 
to furnish a jury, but the one to be challenged by your oppo- 
nents. 


1453 Quidemf{ gives emphasis to the word or words before it, and 
its meanings deserve great attention. They are— 
a. At least: as, | 
Ut mihi quidem uidétiir (C?c. de Fin. 1. 7. 23), so ?t seems to me 
at least. 
Mea quidem sententià pàci sempér est consülendum (Cic. de 
Off. 1. 11. 35), (n my opinion at least (whatever olhers may 
think) peace ought ever to be the object of our counsels. 


6. Né... quidem$ not even: as, 


* Sic is used in the same way. 
T See Caes. B. G. 111. 28; Pl. Trin. 1.2. 46, Men. 1. 1. 20, Pers. rv. 3. 2. 


Il The same in meaning and perhaps in form as the Greek ye. See 
* Alphabet,’ p. 141. 
8 See §§ 1405, 1412, 1415, 
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Id né férae quidem fáciunt (Cic. de Fin. 1. 10. 34), zAis.even the 
wild-beast. does not do. 

Ne id quidem est exploràtum (Cic. ad Att. x. 8), even that is 
not certain. 


c. Et quidem and indeed, nay: as, 

Mé cum g&binid sententiam dicére, et quidem illum rógàri 
pritis (Cic. ad Att. x. 8), that I should give my opinion in 
the same room with Gabinius, and indeed he be asked his first ! 


d. Et quidem, and qui-quidem (in replies), assenting to what 
is said, and at the same time ironically adding what renders the 
assent useless: as, 

Torquem détraxit hosti.— Et quidem sé texit né intériret.—At 
magnum péricülum ádiit.—In ócülis quidem exercitiis (Cc. 
de Fin. 1. 10. 35), he tore the collar from his enemy’s neck.— 
Yes, and (excuse my adding) covered himself with his shield, 
that he might not be killed.—But still he incurred great danger. 
—Certainly, in the eyes of the army. 

At érat mécum sénattis—et quidem uesté mitata. At tota 
itáliá conuéntrat—quoi quidem uastitatis métiis infére- 
batiir (Cic. p. Planc. 35. 87), bué the senate, you say, were 
with me. They were, and (you have forgotten to add) dressed 
in mourning. But all the inhabitants of Italy had assembled 
to support me. They had, and (by way of encouragement I 
suppose) were daily threatened with the devastation of their 
property. 

e. Qui-quidem which by the way: as, 

Qué quidem in belló uirtüs énituit égrégi% -m- c&tdnis proául 
tul (Cie. pro Mur. 14. 32), in which war by the way, the 
valour and abilities of your great-grandfather M. Cato shone 
conspicuous. 

Dé triumpho tibi assentior, quem quidem totum facile abiecéro 
(Cic. ad Att. 1x. 7. 5), about the triumph I agree with you, 
and. by the way I shall readily at once abandon all idea 
of zt. 


f. It ts true, certainly (a concession commonly followed by sád): 


as 
” Wicis Xmics tü* quidem, sed mihi uiderís &üliud tu hónestum 


* See § 1080. 
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iiidicire atque égo existümem (Cic. ad Att. vir. 2.2), you 
act like a friend I grant, but still you seem to me to hold a 
different opinion of what 4s right and proper from that which 
I entertain. 

Ignosco équidem* tibi, sed tü quóqué mihi uélim ignoscis 
(Cic. ad Q. F. 111. 1.3.7), Z forgive you certainly, but I must 
beg you too to forgive me. 


g. Similarly in a transition from one subject to another, the 
last clause of the preceding matter has a quidem, while the new 
matter is introduced with an autem. Thus, 


Ac dé primo quidem offici fonté diximus. Dé tribüs autem 
réliquis latisstimé p&tet e& ritid quà sdciétas hóminum 
continétiir (Cc. de Off. x. 6. 19 et seq.), and we have now 
said enough of the first source of duty. Of the three which 
remain, the most extensive in its operationst ts the principle 
by which society 4s held together. 


1454 Quéd (iu origin only the neuter of the relative, signifying this 
or that) is translated by the words that, because, &c. In the older 
constructions it is generally preceded by some part of a logical 
pronoun. The difference in use between quéd and tit in the sense 
of that, lies chiefly in this, that quód commonly precedes a state- 
ment of facts past or present in the indicative, üt commonly in- 
troduces purposes or results expressed in the subjunctive. The 
uses of quód belong for the most part to the following heads: 


a. That, the fact that, after a logical pronoun (see $$ 301 &o., 
1112 &o.): as, 

Eo ipsd quod nécesse érat solui, fácultas soluendi impédiebatür 
(Liv. vi. 34), by the very fact that it was necessary payment 
should be made, the means of making that payment were ob- 
structed. 

Horum fortissimi sunt belgae, proptéreà quód à cultü prouin- 
ciae longisstme absunt (Caes. B. G. 1. 1), of these the bravest 
are the Belge, for the reason that they are furthest removed 
From the civilisation of the province. 

Praeterquam quód admissi auditiqué sunt, eà quoqué uàná 


* i.e. ego quidem, and perhaps pronounced ékem or éke. 
T Literally ‘extends most widely.’ 
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egàtio fuit (Ziv. xxt. 10), beyond the fact that they were 
admitted and heard, this embassy also was without effect. | 


Ó. As quid why is used for propter quid, so quód is commonly 

used for propter quód, that is because. Thus, 

Grátiàs igimus düclibus uestris, quód 0cülis mágis quam auribus 
crédidérunt (Ziv. vi. 26), we thank your generals for that 
they gave credit to their eyes rather than to their ears. 

In uiam quod té dés* hoc tempürt, nihil est (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 
12), there 4s no reason why you should expose yourself to.tra- 
velling at this season. 

Laudat africanum quod fuéritt abstinens (Cic. de Off. 11. 22. 
76), he praises Africanus for having been temperate. 


c. In that, where quum or the relative itself might havé been 
used (see $ 1455 A.) : as, 
Béné fácitis quód ábómiínàmini (Liv. vi. 18), you do well in 
rejecting ut as something «mpious. 
Fécisti mihi pergratum quod sérapidnis librum ad mé misisti 
(Cic. ad Att. 11. 4. 1), you have done what is most agreeable 
to me, in sending me Serapion’s book. 


d. Quéd often introduces a clause which serves as the nomina- 
tive or accusative to the main verb, or stands in apposition to a 
noun. Thus, 

Accédit quod mirifice ingéniis excellentibus délectattir (Cic. ad 
Fam. vi. 6. 8), there is added the fact, that he is wonderfully 
charmed with men of extraordinary genius. 

Mitto quód omnis meas tempestátes sübiéris (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
4.12), 7 pass over your having encountered, as you say, all 
the storms to which I have been exposed. 

Me üná consolàtio sustentat, quod tibi nullum à mé piétatis 
officium defuit (Cic. p. Mil. 36.100), for myself but one con- 
solation supports me, I mean the fact, that no duty demanded 
of me by affection has been wanting to you. 


€. Quéd often introduces a sentence, which is to be the subject 
of remark, when the English may be expressed by with regard to 
the fact that, or more simply. Observe too that a. if the sentence 
so introduced be a present or past fact, the indicative is required ; 
b. if it be a future possibility, the subjunctive : as, 


* See § 1189. t See $ 1205. 
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a. Quod scribis té si uélim ad mé uentüram, égó uérd te istic 
essé udlo (C?c. ad Fam. xiv. 3. 5), as to your offer to come to 
me if I wish tt, I do not wish it (my dear Terentia) ; on the 
contrary, I wish you to remain where you are. 

Quod mà uétas quidquam suspicari..., géram tibi morem (Cic. 
ad Att. 111. 20. 3), you forbid me to harbour any suspicion— 
J will oblige you. 

Quód ad crimina attinet, quibus moti bellum indixistis, uel 
fáteri e& tütum censémüs (Liv. vi. 26), as regards the 
charges which induced you to declare war, we think it safe 
for us even to confess them. 

5. Tum quod té postérius purgés, hüius non fáciam (Zer. Ad. 
Ir. 1. 8), then as to your trying afterwards to clear yourself, 
as you perhaps will, I shall not value tt at this. 

Nam quód de argento spérem, aut posse póstulein me fállere, 
Nihil est (Ter. Haut. 1v. 2.4), for as to my entertaining any 
hope about the money, or expecting to be able to take them in, 
that’s at an end. 

f. Non quód not because, not that (or more commonly non quó*), 
with a subjunctive, is used to deny a reason, or to guard against 
an inference (see $ 1208): as, 

Nulló módó prorsüs assentior, non quod diffícilá sit mentem 
ib ócülis séudciré; sed quo mágis séudco, ed minis id 
quod tii uis possum menté comprehendéré (Cc. N. D. 111. 
8. 21), 7 by no means give an unqualified assent, not that I 
Jind 4t difficult to abstract my thoughts from what I see with 
my eyes, but because the more I do this, the less able am I to 
grasp with my mind the idea you wish me to grasp. 


g. Quéd, like quum (see § 1455 9), is used to denote duration. 
of time : as, 
Iám diu est qudd uéntri uictum nón datis (Plaut. Am. 1. 1.146), 
at is now a long time since you gave my belly any food. 


h. Quid quód often introduces a new and striking fact when 
the literal translation would perhaps be: what would you say to 
the fact that ——- but the idea may often be more simply ex- 
pressed by nay. Thus, 


* Not only is non quo more common, but the examples with non 
quod seem apt to have a following d, as difficile here, and doleant $ 1208, 
ex. 3; and so are open to suspicion, 
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Quid quod sénatüs eos udluit praeessé prouinciis, qui non prae- 
fuissent ? (C?c. ad Att. vi. 6. 3) nay the senate decreed thai 
those should preside over the provinces, who had not already 
done 80. 


i. Quód followed by a conjunction, as si, nisi, titinam, übi, 
&c. is often used to connect a new sentence with what precedes ; 
in which case it often admits such a translation as but, whereas, 
and. "Thus, 

Quod si ti uáléres, iam mihi quaedam explorata essent (Cc. 

ad Att. vir. 2. 6), whereas if you had been in health, some 
points would have been cleared up for me before this. 


1455 Of quom, quum, or cum*, the chief uses are as follow :— 


a. To denote time, with the past-imperfect subjunctive, while, 
i.e. at some point of time in a long period. Thus, 

Ad hannibilem, quum ad lícum &uerni esset, quinqué nobiles 
iüuénés ab t&rentd uénérunt (Liv. xxiv. 13), there came to 
Hannibal, while he was near the lake of Avernus, five young 
men of high family from Tarentum. 


5. Time with the past-perfect subjunctive, aftert, when: as, 

Cum hostis füdisset, moenia ipsa oppugnàre est adgressüs (Liv. 
vit. 16), after routing the enemy, he advanced to storm the 
fortifications themselves. 


c. In indefinite expressionst, quum, when pr Sealed by a verb 
signifying existence, is followed by a subjunctive: as, 
Erit illud prófectó tempus quum gra&uisstimi hóminis fidem 
désidérés (Cc. p. Mil. 26. 69), there assuredly will come the 
time when you will feel the loss of so high-principled a man. 


d. When a time is precisely defined, as for instance by the two 
particles tum quum, the indicative is used even with the past 
tenses, both perfect and imperfect: as, 

Tum quum in Ésià res magnas permulti àmisérant, scimus 

rómae fidem concidissé (Cc. p. leg. Man. 7.19), at the time 


* In form an old accusative of the relative. Compare the English 
when, the old accusative of who, as then fs of the. 


_ T Yet after postquam, ubi, and ut, in a sense nearly the same, the 
indicative aorist is used. 


t See § 1189. 
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when very many lost vast properties in Asia, we know that at 
Rome credit was knocked down. 

Quid quum dábàs his litéras, nón eos ad mé uentürós arbitra- 
bàré? (Cic. ad Fam. rn. 7. 3) well, and when you were hand- 
ing the letter to them, did you think that they would not come 
to me ? 


e. When, used with the perfect and the other tenses in a man- 
ner not included under the heads a, 6, c, and requiring commonly 
the indicative : as, 

Quum se intér équitum turmàs insinuàuéruni*, ex essédis dé- 
siliunt (Caes. B. G. 1v. 33), their habit is, when they have 
worked their way among the squadrons of cavalry, to leap 
down from their chariots. | 

Quum caesár in galliam uenit, altérius factionis principés érant 
aedui, altérius séquíni (Caes. B. G. vr. 12), when Cesar 
Jirst came into Gallia, the Zidui were at the head of one party, 
the Sequani of the other. | 

Lougum illud tempus, quum nón éro, mágis mà móuet quam 
hoc exiguom (Cre. ad Att. xxr. 18. 1), that long period, when 
1 shall no more exist, has more influence with me than the 
present short span. 

Cum inde 4beot, iam tum incéperat Turba intér eos (Ter. E. 1v. 
4. 58), when I came away, there had already commenced a row 
between them. 

Iam 4ddicta atque abdücta erat, quom ad pórtum uenio (Plaut. 
Merc. 111. 4. 31), she had already been knocked down (by the 
auctioneer) and carried off, when I got to the harbour. 


f. When, where the time or circumstances are first defined, and 
then follows quum with an indicative verb, which is in substance 
the main verb of the sentence : as, 


Légébam tuas littéras, quum mihi épistóla affertür à lepta, 
circumuallatum essé pompéium (Cie. ad Att. 1x. 12. 1), 7 
was in the act of reading your letter, when behold despatches 


* This reading, not insinuauerint, is justified by the Mss. and required 
by the idiom of the language. It is one of many such passages corrupted 
by editors. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. v. 15; and above § 1159, 

T A present with the power of an aorist seems to have been the idiom 
of the language in phrases of this kind. Compare in this same play re- 
spicio (11. 3. 50), aduenio (11. 3. 53), perit (111. 9.16). See also $ 458, * 
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are brought me from Lepta, stating that Pompey was com- 
pletely blockaded. 

Commódum ad té dédéram littéras, cum ad mé diónysius fuit 
(Cic. ad Att. x. 16.1), J had only that moment sent off a letter 
£o you, when Dionysius made his appearance here*. 


g. It is used to express a long period down to the present in- 

clusive : as, 

Hánc domum Iam miltos annos ést quom possideo ét colo 
(Plaut. Aul. prol. 3), this house I have occupied and taken 
care of these many years. 

Multi anni sunt cum ille 1n aeré meo est (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
14. 1), ét ds now many years that that man has been in my 
debt. 

Quia séptem menses stint, quom in hasce aedis pedem Nemo 
intro tetulit (Plaut. Most. 11. 2.39), because for the last seven 
months not a soul has set foot in this house. 


À. With two indicative verbs in the same tense, it expresses 
identity of action as well as identity of time (when the best trans- 
lation is by the preposition 77): as, 

Quae quum tices, nulla essé concédis (Cc. p. Rosc. Am. 19. 54), 
in the very fact that you say nothing about these matters, you 
acknowledge that they amount to nothing. 

Praeclaré ficis quum puérum diligis (Cic. de Fin. 111. 2. 9), you 
act a most noble part in thus loving the child. 

Lóco illé mótüs est cum est ex urbé dépulstis (Cc. in Cat. 11. 
1.1), in driving him out of Rome, we dislodged him from his 
(military) position. 

4. When used as an equivalent for quód, it has an indicative : 


as 
” Gratiilor tibi quum tantum uilés ípüd eum (Cre. ad Fam. rx. 


14. 3), I congratulate you on your having such influence with 
him. | 
j. Quum, since, as, although, used to denote a reasont for or 
against, requires the subjunctive. Thus, 


* Literally ‘at my house? See § 1161. 


T The text of Cicero, particularly in the sixth and following books of 
the miscellaneous letters, has often quum or quando where the best Mss. 
have the more correct reading quoniam, viz. Where a reason is given and 
an indicative mood follows. See Wunder’s V. L. ex codice Erfurtensi, 
praef. p. 97 &c. See also § 1229, 
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Qui cum ünà démo iam cipi non possint, in ilias dimos exeunt 
(Cic. de Off. x. 17. 54), and as at last they cannot all be con- 
tained in one house, they move off into other houses. 

Druenti& quum áquae uim uehat ingentem, non timen nàuium 
pitiens est (iv. xxx. 31), the Durance, although $t carries 
with it a tremendous volume of water, still is not able to float 
ships. 


4. Quum followed by tum* unites two clauses, the first of 
which deals with what is general, or common, or old, while the 
latter opposes to it that which is special, or strange, or new. 
Hence the tuin is often accompanied by emphatic adverbs, such 
as maxtimé, imprimis, uero, &c. In this construction sometimes 
the subjunctive mood, more commonly the indicative, follows 
quum. Not unfrequently the quum is used without any verb of 
its own. Thus, 

Quum plürümas commóditates ímicíti contineat, tum illá 
praestat omnibtis (C?c. de Am. 7.23), among the very many 
advantages which friendship possesses, the most important of 
all ts this. 

Quum ipsam cognitionem iürís augürii conséqui cüpio, tum 
mercüle tuis stüdiis ergà me délectér (Cic. ad Fam. 111. 
9. 3), at the same time that I am eager to acquire a knowledge 

. of the augural law for ts own sake, I am upon my word 
charmed with your zeal in my favour. 

Quis égo sénatdres uidi, qui àcerrümé cum cétérí, tum hoc 
iter pompéi ultiipérarent (Cic. ad Att. vir. 5. 4), what sena- 
tors have I seen most fiercely attacking every thing that had 
been done, but above all this march of Pompey's ! 


1456  Vérd always gives great emphasis to the word before it. Its 
chief uses are as follows :— 
a. Added to énim indeed, giving it greater power : as, 
Enimuéro daue nil locist segnítiae nec socórdiae (er. And. 1. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, friend Davus, there is no room now for 
sloth or stupidity. 
6. In answering questionst emphatically, in which case it com- 
monly follows either the verb or a personal pronoun which stands 
first in a sentence. Thus, 


* See § 1231, ^ ** See $$ 578, 586, 1079, 1497. 
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Eg5 uéro Épüliam prüóbo (Cic. ad Att. x. 7.1), yes, my friend, 
you are right ; 1 do approve of Apulia (as the place for you 
to go to). à 

c. It is particularly used after the pronoun i- or eo-, as also 

after the particles of time, tum, übi, üt, to introduce the end of a 
climax, then beyond all mistake, th«n with a vengeance : as, 

Hoc sénatui cüram iniécit ne tum uéró sustín&ri séditid non 
posset (Liv. v. 7), this filled the senate with alarm lest their 
last hope should now be destroyed, and the sedition should be 
indeed past resistance. 

Vt uéro* nümidàs inséquentes áquam ingressi sunt, tum rigére 
omnibus corpórá (Liv. xxx. 54), but the moment that, in pur- 
sutt of the Numidians, they entered the water, then beyond all 
mistake the bodies of all the men became numbed with cold. 

Id uéro ita accendit ánimos ut pér omné fas atqué néfas sécü- 
türi uindicem libertatis ufderentür (v. v1. 14), this indeed 
completed their indignation, enraging them to such a degree 
that they seemed ready to follow the assertor of their liberties 
even to the violation of every divine and human law. 


d. As a connecting particle it may be translated by but; yet 
some words should always be inserted to express the importance 
of the matter added : as, 


Certior factüs est tris iam cópiàrum partis heluétios transdux- 
issé, quartam uéró partem citra flümen réliquam essá (Caes. 
B. G. 1. 12), he received information that the Helvetii had 
conveyed. over three parts of their forces, but that the fourth 
part fortunately was still on his side of the river. 


1457 . VvVt is translated by that or to, as, how, when, &c. Its con- 
structions are as follows: 


a. That, to, to express an object (always with an imperfect sub- 
junctive)T : as, 


* Observe that the full translation of wero after wt or ubi is not given 
until the apodosis as it is called of the sentence. To understand the force 
of uero in this passage, it should be known that the Roman troops had 
come out of their camp without sufficient clothing, without breakfast, in 
a winter-day amid snow and wind 

1 Vé is in origin only another form of quod. The difference in form 
is explained by the several changes which have occurred in i//ud and i//ut, 
in quoius and cuius, in cubi and ubi. 


i See 8 1179. 
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Ab Sratro abduxérunt cincinnatum, ut dictàtór esset (Cic. de 
Fin. rr. 4. 12), they took Cincinnatus from the plough, that he 
might be dictator. 

Séd (tit 4d e% quae coniunctiorá rebus tuis sunt réuortár) (Cic. 
ad Fam. 1. 8.5), but (to return to what ts more closely con- 
nected with your affairs*). 

Vt te omnes dí deaeque pérduint (7er. Haut. 1v. 6. 6), oh that 
all the gods and goddesses would destroy thee / 

Hos líbores timeo ut sustíneàs (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2. 3), these 
labours Iam afraid you will not support. 


b. That, so that, to, so as to, to express a result (always with a 
subjunctive)t : as, 

Sol ecficit üt omniá floreant (Cvc. N. D. rr. 15.41), the sun 

causes every thing to blossom. 

Siciliam it% uexauit üt e& restitui Yn anticum stÉtum nullo 
módo possit (Cc. x. Verr. 4.12), he has harassed Sicily to 
such a degree that it cannot by ay means be restored to sts 
former condition. 

c. That, in the sense of granting that, even allowing that, al- 
thought, in which case it commonly begins the sentence (still with 
a subjunctive): as, 

Séd üt fuéris dignior, non compétitdr in culpast (C?c. p. Planc. 

4. 10), but even allowing you were the more worthy of the two, 
at is not your competitor who rs in fault. 

Vérum üt hoc non sit, praeclarum spectácülum mihi propono 
(Cic. ad Att. 1x. 15. 2), but even supposing this ts not so, T 
promise myself a glorious sight. 

d. That, to think that, the idea of 

indignation or ridicule§ : as, 

Pátér üt óbessé filio débeat ! (Cre. p. Planc. 13. 31), the idea of 
a father being bound to damage his son / 

e. In explanation of some preceding word, namely (still with a 

subjunctive): as, 

Quód ipsi diébus uiginti aegerrimé confécérant, ut flümen 
transirent, ille ünó dió fecérat (Caes. B. G. x. 13), what they 
themselves had completed with the greatest difficulty in twenty 





/ in elliptical phrases of 


* See § 1227 g. 1 See $$ 1182, 1187. 
1 See § 1227 5. $ See $ 1227 e. 
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days, namely the passage of the river, the other had done in a 
single day. 
f. How (with an indicative in direct, a subjunctive commonly 
in indirect sentences): as, 
Vt udlés? (Plaut. Most. 111. 2. 29) how do you do? 
Audisti ut mé circumst&térint (Cic. ad Att. 1. 16. 4), you heard 
how they planted themselves round me. 


g. As, to express similarity, often with sic or ítá so to corre- 
spond with it. An indicative is required in this and all the fol- 
lowing constructions. Thus, 

It& est, ut scribis* (C?c. ad Att. vir. 8. 1), ?£ as as you say. 

Ipsé rex, sic ut sompno excittis érat, sémiínüdus füglit (Liv. 
xx1v. 40), the king himself, just as he was when roused from 
sleep, with but half his clothes on, runs off. 

Hdmo üt érat füriosus respondit (Cic. p. Rosc. Am. 12.33), the 
fellow with his usual madness replied. 

Ili, it est hóminum génus suspiciósum, hoc arbitranttir ( Cic. 
in Caecil. 9. 28), those (Sicilians), with that readiness to sus- 
pect which characterises their nation, hold this opinion. 

h. As, to judge from what ——. Thus, 

Vt stám rem uideo, stiust obsaturábere (Ter. Haut. rv. 8. 29), 
to judge from what I see of that business of yours, you will 
have your fill of 4t. 

4. As was to be expected ——. Thus, 

Vt Sb iratd uictoré (Liv. xxt. 12), as might be expected from an 
angry conqueror. 

j. As, so far as ts possible, making allowance for —— (in ellip- 

tical phrases, no verb following the conjunctionf). Thus, 

Multum ut tempórtbüs illis u%luit dicendo (C?c. Brut. 7. 27), 
he had great power 4n oratory, making allowance for those 
times. 

Non nihil tit in tantis mális est profectum (Cre. ad Fam. XII. 


* Literally * write,’ the extract being from a letter in answer to one 
from Atticus. 


T See $288, note. 


li Some such phrase as fieri potest understood. This construction 
must be carefully distinguished from another elliptical use of ut with fiert 


sole understood, ‘as naturally happens. See Heindorf ad Hor. Sat. 1. 
6. 80, 
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2.2), some progress has been made, considering the very bad 
state of affairs. | 

E. To express contrast, rather than similarity, when the tit and 

Itá may be translated by though, yet. Thus, 

Vt lócus prócul müró s&tis aecüs ágendis uineis fuit, {ta haud- 
quaquam prospéré, postquam ad effectum ópéris uentumst, 
coeptis succédébat (Ziv. xxt. 7), although the ground at a 
distance from the wall was sufficiently level for bringing up 
the vinew, yet when they came to the actual employment of 
them, no success whatever attended their efforts. 


7. As applied to time, it commonly signifies immediate succes- 
sion, the instant that, and is most frequently followed by the aorist 
of the indicative: as, 

Figs sitellitum, ut iicentem uidéré régem, factast (Liv. xxiv. 

7), a flight among the guards took place the moment they saw 
the king lying on the ground. 

m. It is also used to denote the point from which a period of 
time commences, but with the same notion of immediate succes- 
sion, from the very moment that: as, 

Vt c&tilina érüpit ex urbé, semper uigilaui (Cio. in Cat. 111, 

1. 3), from the very moment that Catiline sallied from Rome, 
I have ever been on the watch. 

Vt 4b urbé discessi, nullum ádhüc intermisi diem, quin 4li- 
quid ad te littérarum dárem (C?c. ad Att. vir. 15), from the 
time of my leaving the city, I have never yet allowed a single 
day to pass, without sending you something in the way of a 
letter. 

Vt primum forum attigi, spectàui sempér ut tibi possem quam 
maxüme essé coniunctüs (Cic. ad Fam. v. 8.3), from my 
firat setting foot in the forum to the present hour I have ever 
made it an object to be as closely as possible united with you.* 
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In the simplest form of sentence, viz. one which denotes an 
action, the common order is the nominative, the accusative, the 


* Other examples are: wt semel emigrauimus ( Plaut. Most. 11. 2. 39), 
uxorem ut duzit (Ter. Hec. v. 1.25), ut uenit (Hor. Sat, 11. 2.128), ut 
tetigi (Ov. Trist. 111. 8. 27), ut ffuxit (Hor. Epod. 7. 19), ut equitauit 
( Hor. Od. 1v. 4. 42). 
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verb ; 2. e. first the quarter whence the action proceeds, then the 
direction of that action, lastly the action itself. Any words be- 
longing to the nominative and accusative commonly follow them, 
while those belonging to the verb commonly precede it. The lat- 
ter consist of adverbs or adverbial phrases which express the time, 
manner, means, and generally the attending circumstances. 


1459 But as the grammatical connection between Latin words is 
expressed in the terminations of those words, a greater freedom 
of position is admissible than would be practicable without am- 
biguity in English. Hence the words of a Latin sentence are 
commonly placed with a view to marking their relative import- 
ance and emphasis, * and on this principle must the arrangement 
of the Latin sentence be studied. 


1460 The most conspicuous place in a sentence or clause of a sen- 
tence is the first. Hence this place is allotted to an emphatic 
word. Thus, Ceesar’s Gallic war properly begins with the word 
Gallia. Again, in the seventh chapter there occurs a sentence 
beginning with Caesar,t because the preceding paragraph spoke 
only of what the other party, the Helvetii, were doing. Hence a 
sentence thus beginning with the nominative of a proper name 
should have some such words as on the other hand, meanwhile, &c. 
inserted after the nominative, to give it a sufficient prominence in 
English. 

1461  Astill greater emphasis is given to other wordst when placed 
at the commencement of a sentence, because the very inversion of 
the ordinary order draws the greater attention to them : as, 

Susceptum$ cum ságuntinis bellum, hábendum cum rómànis 
est (Liv. xx1. 10), we began the war with Saguntum, we must 
conduct dt against Rome. 


* Emphasis always implies an opposition to some other word ex- 
pressed or understood ; and the student would do well in each case to ask 
himself what the opposed word or notion is. 


+ See also the sentences beginning with Dumnoriz, c. 9; Heluetii, 
c. 11; Caesar, c. 18; or Liv. xx1. c. 9, Hanno; c. 5, Hannibal; c. (, Han- 
nibal ; c..11, Saguntini. 

1 See the examples in interrogative sentences, $ 1417. See also the 
position of the verb in cases of concession, $$ 1156, 1227 5, and in hypo- 
thetical conditions, § 1219; also § 1436 5, third example. 


§ Still susceptum in the Latin is only a participle; but the English 
translation would lose its force if the sentence began with ‘ the war.’ 
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1462 The word est*, commonly the most unimportant word in a sen- 
tence, acquires a strong accent when placed first in a sentence or 
clause (see $ 1080, 1st example; $ 997, 3d example); but est and 
érat are also found in the first place when a formal narrative or 
description commencest : as, 

Erant Yn e& légioné fortissimi ulri centüriones qui &c. (Caes. 
B. G. v. 44), now there happened to be in that legion two very 
brave officers, with the rank of centurions, who dc.1 

Est in sécessü longo lócüs &c. (Virg. A. 1. 163), there is in a 
deep recess a place £c. 


1468 . Relatives, interrogatives, and conjunctions naturally occupy the 
first place in their several clauses. If they give up this place to 
another word, the strangeness$ of the transposition gives unusual 
emphasis to the word thus occupying the first place : as, 

Nos táa progénies, caelí quibus &dnuis árcem (Vzrg. A. 1. 
254|), we, thine own progeny, to whom thou promisest the 
height of heaven. 

Adeon rem rédissé, pátrem üt extimescam (Ter. Ph. 1.3.1), to 
think that matters should be come to this, that a father should 
be the object of my dread ! 

Posthác si quidquam, nil precor (Zer. Ph. 1. 2. 92), of aught 
occur hereafter, 7 offer no prayer (for him). 

Ego illius ferré possum magnificá uerba, Verb& dum sunt (Ter. 
E. tv. 6. 3), [can bear that fellow's grand words, so long as 
they are mere words. 


* Thus in Greek, eort, generally an enclitic, has an accent when it 
commences a sentence, 

+ The monosyllabic verbs dat, fit, i£, seem at times to occupy the first 
place when not emphatic. Possibly their very brevity is a reason for 
giving them this advantage, lest they be wholly overlooked. See a parallel 
case in § 1469, note §. 

i See also 1. 6, Erant; xir. 12, Erant &c.; v. 6, Erat; v. 25, Erat 
&c.; vi. 88, Erat. See also Virg. A. 11. 21. 

§ This doctrine of emphasis growing out of a strange position is well 
exemplified in the heroic verse. The most natural place for a sentence 
to begin is at the beginning of a verse. But there occur passages where 
a sentence begins in the sixth foot; and in such cases the isolated word 
is always specially emphatic in good writers. See Bentley ad Lucan, 1. 
231, and Journal of Education, 1v. 356. Perhaps too, when a sentence 
terminates with a word in the first foot of a line, that equally isolated 
word should be one of importance. 

{| Compare also v. 1, Zroiaé qui &c.; 392, Tyridm qui &c.; and uir. 
658, ingéns cui &c. 
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1464 . Itsnould be recollected that there are many actual pauses in 
a sentence where the printer inserts not even a comma. The 
word which follows such a pause must, for the purposes of em- 
phasis, be considered a commencing word*. 


1465 It must be recollected too that many little words, as üt, si, ét, 
néc, séd, ne, nont, ín, quamt, and the prepositions, are at times 
proclitics§, that is, pronounced with the word which follows them, 
so that they must not be deemed to be first words to the exclusion 
of the following word. See Addenda. 


1465 The last place in a sentence is often an emphatic one : as, 

Qui hónos post conditam hanc urbem hibitust tógáto anté mé 
némini (Cic. Phil. 11. 6.13), an honour which since the foun- 
dation of this city was never paid to any one wearing a toga 
before me. 

Aliüd itér h&bébant nullum (Caes. B. G. x. 7), other road they 
had none. 

Apüd heluétios longe ditissímus fuit orgétórix (Caes. B. G. 1. 
2), among the Helvetii by far the richest man was Orgetorix. 

Nam ex his praédiis talénta argenti bina Capiébat statim (er. 
Ph. v. 3. 6), for from, these farms he received two talents of 
silver every year invariably. 

Animos uestros temptabunt semper, uires nón expérientür 
(Liv. 1v. 5), your courage and your feelings they will attempt 
to master, aye without intermasstong of your actual strength 
they will make no trial. 


1467 . It has been stated that the ordinary place of a verb is at the 
end, and that it is emphatic at the beginning of a sentence. When 
placed elsewhere it has the power of making the preceding word 
or words emphatic|| : as, 


* Thus in the ordinary hexameter there is frequently a pause after 
the first two feet and a half, which is followed by an emphatic word: as 
in Virg. Buc. x. 73,— 


Gállo, cáius amor tantüm mihi créscit in hóras, 
Quántum uére nouo | uiridis se sábicit dinus ; — 


where uéridis means ‘ with the sap flowing freely,’ not ‘ green.’ 
T See § 1404.1. 


+ In the Mss. these little words are very often, if not generally, written 
in immediate connection with.the following word. 


§ See § 28. 
l| The reason of this appears to be, that the predicate of a sentence is 
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Siguntum westri circumsident exercitüs: mox Zarthüginem 
circumsidébunt rémanae légiones (Liv. xx1. 10), Saguntum 
as besieged by your armies: ere long Carthage will be besieged 
by the legions of Rome. 

Vtinam prod décóré tantum et non pro siliite esset certàmén 
(Liv. xxi. 41), oh that the struggle had been one for glory 
only and not for existence. 

Vt seruémini dest* uobis animus? Quid, si móriendum pro 
patria esset, facérétis ? (Liv. xxtr. 60) when the object $a to 
save yourselves, does your courage run low? What then would 
you have done, if you had had to die for your country ? 

. Prius semprónió per ciuium agmen quam pér hostiimt fuit 
érumpendum (liv. xxir. 60), Sempronius had to force a 
passage through the ranks of his own countrymen before he 
forced one through those of the enemy. 


1468 Sometimes the word thus placed before the verb is not itself 
so emphatic as the word with which it is intimately connected, 
and which then stands at the end of the sentence: as, 

O Geta, Prouínciam cepísti duram (Zer. Ph. 1. 2.22), oh Geta, 
the duty you undertook was a hard one. 
Maecénàs atiuis édité régibus (Hor. Od. 1. 1.1), 
Maecenas sprung of royal tine. 


1469 An adjectivef or dependent genitive, if emphatic, commonly 
precedes its substantive; whereas when not emphatic, it com- 
monly follows$. Thus, 


Saepe et contemptiis hostis cruentum certàmén édidit, &t in- 
cliti pópüli régesqué perléui momento uicti sunt (Liv. xxt. 


commonly the more emphatic part, and that the verb is commonly the 
chief part ofthe predicate. Observe too that a participle in its own clause 
has the same influence. 


* So generally in Mss., not deest. 


t The comma usually inserted after hostium is inadmissible, as the 
uit should be pronounced almost as though it were attached to it like an 
enclitic, 


{ In the phrase tuom officium facere to do your duty,’ it would at 
first seem that tuom has no title to the emphatic position which it com- 
monly, though not always occupies in this phrase; but the answer is, that 
officium (=opificium) originally meant not * duty,’ but * work,’ so that the 
phrase literally translated is, ‘to do your own work, not another person's." 

§ When a substantive is very short compared to its adjective, the 
former commonly precedes, as aes alienum, res familiaris. 


EE 
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43), tf a despised foe has often maintained a bloody contest, 
not less often have renowned states and monarchs been con- 
quered by the slightest blow. 

Pulchrum érit campàni, romàgum impérium uestra fidé, ues- 
tris uirfbus rétentum essé (Liv. xxrtrtr. 5), ct will be a proud 
reflection, men of Capua, that the empire of Rome herself was 
saved from falling by your fidelity, by your power. 


1470 Astill stronger emphasis belongs to the adjective or dependent 
genitive when it throws* as it were its substantive to the end of 
the sentencet : as, 

Dé qué quum dispütàárem, £uam mihi dari uellem cotta eló- 
quentiam (C?c. N. D. 11. 59.147), in discussing which I 
should have wished your eloquence, Cotta, to have been given 
to mé. 

Hoe tibi iáuentus rómàna indictmus bellum (Ziv. 11. 12), such 
the war which we, the youth of Rome, declare against you. 

Bonds me absente hic cónfecistis nüptias (Zer. Ph. 11. 1. 28), a 
pretty marriage you have knocked up here in my absence. 

E quibüs ünüs 4uet guduis aspergéré cunctos, Praetér eum qui 
praebét, &qua (Hor. Sat. 1. 4.87), one of whom delights to 
sprinkle with any (the dirtvest) water all save him who acts 
purveyor. j 

 Nóc cum Aucusmodi ásus uenit ft conflictarés malo (Ter. Ph. 
111. 3.21), and have never been called upon to struggle with a 
misery of this kind. 

Nam per éus wnam, ut aiidio, aut uiuam aüt moriar sentén- 
tiam (Ter. Ph. rr. 1.19), for on his one vote 4t depends, I 
hear, whether I am to live or die. 


1470.1 And generally any qualifying word may in this way be sepa- 
rated from the word qualified : as, 
Jiá patrem adolescéntis facta haec tólerare audió uiolenter 
(Ter. Ph. v. 1.4), so very furiously is the young man’s father 
offended I hear with these proceedings. 


* This wide separation of the adjective and substantive would cause 
confusion, but that the great emphasis of the adjective causes it still to 
be ringing in the ear when we come to the substantive. 


1 Compare in the first book of the Aeneid, v. 647, patrius amor, rapi- 
dum Achaten ; v.661, noua consilia; v. 673, nostro dolore; v. 675, Iuno- 
nia hospitia ; Y. 679, magno amore ; v. 690, nostram mentem ; v. 688, 
notos uoltus. 
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1471 The demonstrative pronouns, and the logical pronoun i- or eo-, 
commonly occupying the place before the substantive, appear to 
acquire a special emphasis when placed after it: as, 

Te appi tuumqué cíput sanguine hic consécró (Lv. rrr. 48), 
thee Appius, and thy head with this blood I devote. 


1471.1 Numerals are often placed at the end of a sentence or clause.* 
Gallia est omnis diuisa in partis tris (Caes. B. G. r. 1), Gallia 
as a whole is divided into three parts. 


1472 Nouns in apposition and the genitive commonly follow the 
substantive to which they belong, and therefore have an emphasis 
when prefixed to the substantive: as, 

Vni consüli seruilid ius fuit dicendi dictatoris (Ziv. xx11. 31), 
to Servilius alone, as consul, belonged the power to name a 
dictator. 

Séd tt& forsitan décuit cum foedérum ruptoré diice ac pópülo 
deos ipsos committére ac profligaré bellum, nos qui sécun 
dum deos uiólati simus, commissum ac profligatum confl- 
e&rá (Liv. xxt. 40), but perhaps it was fitting that, with a 
general and a people who habitually violate treaties, the gods 
themselves should commence the war and break the neck of itt, 
and that we who next to the gods have been injured should then 
come in and finish it. 

Fabius pótens uir, quum inter sui corpórís hómInes, tum étiam 
ad plébem (Lév. vi. 34), Fabius, a man of influence not 
merely among the men of his own bodyt, but also with the 
commonalty. 


1473 Asan emphatic word demands a large share of the attention, 
it tends to prevent the mind from dwelling on the word or words 
which follow. Hence as the first place in a sentence or clause is 
allotted to emphatic-words, so the second place is adapted to un- 
important words§, which are inserted here although unconnected 
with the adjoining words: as, 


* A habit borrowed probably from the form of accounts, where the 
numbers are placed at the end of the lines in a vertical column for the 
convenience of addition. E 

1 Literally * to give the knock-down blow which all-but finishes.” 

t d.e. class or order, - 


§ Such words should be read most faintly, so as not to attract atten 
tion. 
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Iànuá& se ac páristfbus texit (Cic. p. Mil. 7. 18), he protected 
himself behind the gate and the walls of his house. 

An hüiüs illé légis mentionem fictre ausüs esset? (Cre. p. 
Mil. 12. 33) or would he have dared to make mention qf this 
law ? 

Hunc illi é n&àui égressum comprehendérant atque in uincüli 
coniécérant (Cues. B. G. rv. 27), this man had no sooner dis- 
embarked than they had seized him and thrown him into 
prison. 

. Magnüs thi nümérus p&ciris réperttis est (Caes. B. G. v. 21), a 
great number of sheep was found there. 

Magnam haec res caesári difficultatem adférebat (Caes. B. G. 
VII. 10), no little difficulty did this occasion to Cesar. 

Résistés autem si sítis firmus stétéris, si te néqué collegae uàná 
glori néqué tuk falsa infümi& mouérit (Liv. xx. 39), and 
resist him you will, of you stand firm enough, if — nor your 
colleague's empty glory, nor your own ill-founded disgrace 
affect you. 

Vno die intermisso galli, atque hoc spátió magno cratium nü- 
méro effecto, médià nocte ad minitidnés accedunt (Caes. 
B. G. vir. 81), having allowed one day to pass (without any 
attack), and having in this interval made up a great quantity 
of hurdles, at midnight the Gauls quietly advance to the lines.* 

Quos sibi caesárt oblatos gáuisus rétinéri iussit (Caes. B. G. 
Iv. 13), delighted that these men should be thrown in his way, 
Cesar ordered them to be detainedt. 


1474 Itis because of their enclitic character$ that autem, quidem, 
quoqué, &oc. never occupy the first place in a clause or sentence. 
Igítür, nim, uérd, are occasionally found at the beginning, and 


* Many editors would place a comma before Galli, thus giving it an 
importance it does not deserve. It is in fact a sort of enclitie, and should 
appear in the English translation in the least prominent place. Similarly 
à comma should follow, not precede the word Caesar or Galba in the first 
line of the following chapters, —B. G. 11. 2, r1. 7; 111. 3, 111. 28; Iv. 6, 
Iv. 18, 1v. 20; v. 7, v. 11. _ 


+ Here both sibi and Caesar have the nature of enclitics. 


t For the enclitieal position of a word which refers equally to two 
words or to two clauses, see S 1438 5 and e. 


§ The vocative when in the first place is of course emphatic. Other- 


wise it is commonly an enclitic, and should be thrown in after an em- 
phatic word. 
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then have more importance than when they occupy their more 
ordinary place after the first word. 


1475 In short* sentences, words which are opposed to one another 
are either brought close together, or placed as far apart as possible, 
in the latter case occupying the two emphatic positions of first 
and last. 

Hostis hostem occidéré udlui (Liv. 1x. 12), I wished to slay the 
enemy of my country. 

Hospés necauit hóspitem (Plaut. Most. xr. 2. 48), he strangled 
one who was his own guest. 

Cum hance sibi uidebit práesens praesentem éripi (Ter. Ad. 1v. 
5.34), when he shall see her torn from him before his very face. 

Rátio nostrá consentit, pugnat oratio (Cic. de Fin. x11. 3. 10), 
our principles agree, our language is at variance. 

Néc ad mortem minis 4nimi est, quam fuit ad caedem (Liv. 
Ir. 12), nor have I less courage to die myself, than I had but 
now to slay another. 

Mihi máígis littérae sunt exspectandae & té, quam 4 mé tibi 
(Cic. ad Fam. 1x. 10), I have a better right to expect a letter 
from you, than you from me. 


1476 When two clauses opposed to one another contain the same 
word in different cases or tenses, that common word usually pre- 
cedes the words opposed. 

Si ciuis uester, sicüt ad pácem pétendam u&nit, Yt& pdcis condt- 
ciónes rettülisset, sáperuácaneum hoc mihi fuisset Ytér (Lv. 
XXI. 13), ?f your countryman, who came to ask for peace, had 
in the same patriotic spirit reported the terms of that peace, 
this visit would have been superfluous for me. 

Vincéré scis, uictoria üti nescis (Zzv. xx11. 51), how to gain a 
victory, you know ; how to use a victory, you do not know. 
Non sólum cálímitaté, séd étiam cálimitütis formiding libéra- 

tds (C?c. p. 1. Man 6. 16), relieved not merely from ruin, but 
also from the fear of ruin. 

Et fácá pro thálimi fax miht mortis Xdest (Ov. Her. 21. 172), 
and tn lieu of the marriage-torch the torch of death awaits me. 


* See § 1436 b note, and § 1437. 
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ON THE CRUDE-FORM VIEW OF LANGUAGE, ITS TRUTH AND ITS 
PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES.” 


As the very phrase ‘ crude form’ is yet strange to the ears of most 
scholars, it may be useful to explain what is meant by it; to es- 
tablish the truth ofthe new system ; and to show the practical 
advantages which it offers even for elementary instruction. 

In the first place, it may be noted, if only to conciliate the 
attention of readers, that upon the system of crude forms every 
Sanskrit grammar is constructed. 

*' Inflection”, says Professor Wilson (§ 48 of his Grammar, 2d 
ed.), ** whether of declension or conjugation, is contrived by the 
Sanskrit grammarians on the same principle. It consists of two 
parts: 1, the anga, ‘body,’ or inflective base, that is the word 
itself; and 2, of certain particles, which, being attached to the 
base, complete the inflected word". He goes on to say, at the 
latter part of § 51, ** there is but one general declension in Sans- 
krit grammar”; and though it is convenient to divide nouns into 
classes, yet even then, he adds, ** no arrangement admits of more 
ready reference than that In classes them according to their 
final letters." 

Again, in $ 167, he founds the system of conjugation on the 
dhatu, or * crude verb ;' observing also, in $ 171, that ‘the verb 
in its inflected form is composed of two elements: 1, the anga, or 
‘base,’ the modified verb to which the inflections are subjoined ; 
and 2, certain letters or syllables which constitute the inflectional 
terminations, and are subjoined to the base.^ 

The exhibition of the Greekt and Latin languages upon the 


* Chiefly reprinted from the English Journal of Education (Bell), 
New Series, Nos. 48 and 50 (Dec. 1850 and Feb. 1851). 


4 See the Elements of Greek Grammar by J oseph G. Greenwood, Esq., 
now Principal of Owen's College, Manchester. 
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crude-form system is in perfect accordance with the passages we 
here quote from Professor Wilson's Grammar, and with the remarks 
of Bopp in his Vergleichende Grammatik, $ 112, &c. 

The first proposal in print to apply the principle to the analysis 
of the classical languages was made by the present writer in a re- 
view of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar in the first Number of the Journal 
uf Education, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1830 (pp. 98-100 and 105). The system had been 
previously expounded in the classical lecture-rooins of the Univer- 
sity of London (now University College).* 

In endeavouring to give a more distinct exposition of the sys- 
tem of crude forms, we shall, for the sake of brevity, for the most 
part limit our observations to the Latin language. 

In the ordinary grammars it is the practice to start from the 
nominative of a noun, and from the infinitive or first person of 
the present indicative of a verb. Now the nominative of a noun 
is something more than the naked word, as it also expresses a 
certain relation to the sentence. fo again, the first person of a 
verb includes in its termination a representative of the pronoun 
‘I’, The infinitive mood in like manner presents to us a suffix, 
by means of which the notion of the verb is expressed in the form 
of an abstract substantive. Thus, in every one of these three 
cases we have some foreign matter, so to say, added to the pure 
metal. 

Now the principle of the crude-form system is to get rid of 
this foreign matter, and thus to exhibit the simplest form of a 
word, or, as Bopp expresses it, dée Grundform, die nackte Wort- 
gestalt. But it would be thought a false step to introduce that 
which, though in a certain sense more true and more philosophical, 
would involve a complicated process of analysis. To such an ob- 
jection the supporters of the crude-form system answer, that their 
principles are not only true, but at the same time are recommended 
by extreme simplicity. Thus they affirm, with Professor Wilson, 
that on the crude-form system there is at bottom but one declen- 
sion and but one conjugation ; and if for some purposes it is still 


* In the year 1836 was published the Bromsgrove Latin Grammar 
by the Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A. (late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford); which is drawn-up in a great measure, but far from 
uniformly, upon the crude-form system. Mr. Jacob subsequently pub- 
lished à Greek Grammar upon the same plan. 
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convenlent to divide nouns and verbs into classes, these classes 
depend upon one simple and unvarying rule, viz. the character- 
istic or last letter. 

But examples will best explain what is meant. In the fourth 
declension, that of gradus for example, the same letters down to 
the vowel w inclusive, appear in every case both of the singular 
and plural, except in the dative and ablative of the latter, and the 
doubt which this one exception might suggest is removed by the 
pecurrence of such forms as verubus, acubus. From the fact of the 
tive letters gradu being thus common to all the inflected forms, it 
becomes to some extent probable that the several ideas of number 
and case are distinguished by the letters which follow gradu. Si- 
milarly in the fifth declension, dies for example, the three letters 
die, being constant, tend to a similar conclusion. In the third 
declension, nouns such as £wrris, awis, differ much in several of 
the case-endings from rez, homo, aestas. The former exhibit an 2 
in nearly every case; for we have ¢urrim in the acc. singular, and 
turris, auis, as well as turres, aues in the acc. plural; turri, aui, 
as well as £urre, aue in the abl. sing. Nay, even a plural nom. 
such as £urris is well established as an archaic variety. Thus an z 
presents itself in every case of both numbers. On the other hand, 
we never meet with an acc. vegim, nor with such plural cases as 
regis or reg*wm. Under these circumstances there are strong rea- 
sons for separating the consideration of such words as rex from 
those nouns which have a nominative in zs. Looking then, in 
the first instance, to turrzs as an example of a class, we find turri 
in every case. To proceed: in the nouns of the first declension, 
as musa, an @ is traceable through every case of both numbers, if 
we include in our view such datives as equabus, duabus, ambabus, 
and the Greek forms povcais, &c. 

In the nouns so far discussed, the parts common to every case 
are gradu, die, turri, musa ; and so we have come across classes 
which end in four out of the five Latin vowels. There remains 
one declension, the second, and one vowel, viz. o. Now the nouns 
of this declension exhibit the vowel in question in the dat. and 
abl. of the singular, in the gen. and acc. of the plural, as domno, 
dominorum, dominos. The corresponding Greek declension helps 

“us out in many of the other cases, as dovdos, dovAoto or OovAov. 
Sovdroy, Sovdor, SovActs. But we need not depend on the Greek 
alone. Cicero also wrote seruos, seruom, rather than seruus, ser- 
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wum ; and so in all words where the ordinary ending of these cases 
would give us the combination -wus, -wum. Again, Cicero's geni- 
tive of qui was quo-ius, not cuius. So also we may fairly assume. 
that nullius with its long ? is a contraction of nadlo-ius, a genitive 
Which bears a marked affinity in its termination to the Homeric 
genitive Aoyouo. We may the more safely assume that nullius is 
only a reduced form of nulloius, because a long ? in Latin often 
corresponds to the diphthong oz of the Greek, as in domini (nom. 
pl), dominis, compared in respect of ending to 9ovAou OovAo:. 
In the nom. pl. Terence wrote Adelphoe ; and olve is said to have 
been used as an archaic form for the nom. e, At any rate, as 
regards the abl. pl. Festus says: ‘aboloes dicebant pro ad 4s. 
Thus the sing. vocative alone in this declension presents any diffi- 
culty. But the change to a short e is seen even in the nom., as 
in dle, iste, ?pse ; and that the last of these grew out of an old 
$psos is pretty well established by the fact that the old writers 
give us a nom. 2psus. In truth, it is nearly a law of the Latin 
and other languages, that any short final vowel is soon reduced to 
a short e. Thus magis, scriberis, aetatis*, scripserunt, when de- 
prived of the final consonants, become at once mage, scribere, aetate, 
scripsere. Add to this, that a vowel o is wholly unknown to the 
terminations of the other declensions. From all these facts it is 
inferred that in the second declension the part essential to the 
noun, as opposed to case-endings, terminates in the vowel o. 

But we have passed over that portion ofthe third declension 
which differs in the mode of forming the cases from turris.  Ex- 
amples of such nouns are, if we define them by their nominatives, 
rex, nux, lapis, paries, wirtus, aetas, pater, consul, hiemps, ratio, 
homo, puluis, &c. Upon any grammatical system such words pre- 
sent anomalies in the nominative case. In the other, or so-called 
oblique cases, the difficulties are few ; and it will be found that 
the essential part of these words ends in a consonant, viz. 76g-, 
niic-, laptd-, parict-, uirtit-, aetàt-, hiém- ; and again, patér-, con- 
stil-, ratión-, homdn-, puluts-. The modification or loss of the final 
consonant which ensues in the first seven of these nouns on the 
addition of an s to form the nominative, is nearly parallel to what 
happens in the formation of the perfect tenses, rexi, duxi, diuist, 
mist, sumpst ; and this was to be expected, as the same consonants 


* See Grammar, $ 909 note. 
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are brought into juxtaposition. As regards puluis, cucumis and 
cinis, the final s of the nominatives in reality performs a double 
office. In other words, puluiss would have been theoretically a 
more correct form; and hence it is that the last syllable of this 
nominative is at times found long, as in Virg. Aen. 1. 478, et wersa 
puluts inscribitur hasta. That the base of puluis must put in a 
claim to an s, is proved by the diminutive puluisculus as compared 
with nauicula, canicula, fraterculus. The oblique cases puluerem, 
pulueris, &c. confirm this, for the syllable er in these words repre- 
sents the 1s of the base, just as er in scripserunt corresponds to the 
middle syllable zs of scripsistis, and the er of the reflective or pas- 
sive scribér-is to the zs of the simple verb scribis. The change of 
8 between vowels into r is familiar to every Latin scholar. It 
must also be admitted, on consideration, that while z is the vowel 
which the idiom of the language prefers before s, a short eis all 
but required before 7, 

The absolute disappearance ofthe final s in the nominatives 
pater, consul, ratio, homo, and the loss in addition of a liquid from 
the end of the last pair of words, will need a fuller discussion, and 
shall be considered presently. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the declension of nouns, As 
regards the verbs, the question is exceedingly simple. No one 
will have any difficulty in assigning ama, mone, reg, and audt, as 
the essential elements in the conjugation of the verbs ama-re, 
mone-re, reg-ere, and audi-re. The only parts of the verb amare 
which fail to exhibit an a after the m are the first person amo of 
the indicative present, and the whole of the present subjunctive, 
amem, &c. But a contraction of ama-o into amo would be per- 
fectly parallel to what is seen in the Greek grammar in rao, 
1440 3 and the compression of ama-am, ama-as, ama-at, &c. (which 
the analogy of scrib-am, scrib-as, scrib-at, &c. would have led us to 
expect) into amem, ames, amet, &c. is a matter of no extraordinary 
character, considering the intimate connection between a long 
vowel e and the simple a. A Greek scholar is of course familiar 
with this fact ; and in the Latin perfect eg-7 (as compared to the 
present @g-o) we seem to have a word which has been contracted 
from a perfect of reduplication a-ag-?. In the second conjugation 
we should have been able to trace the vowel e throughout all the 
deduced forms, if we had taken for our example any of the verbs 
Jle-re, ne-re, de-le-re, or ex-ple-re, for in thesé the perfect and so- 
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called supines still exhibit an e in the base of the word. And even 
among those verbs which commonly form the perfect in -wZ, as 
moneo, habeo, &c., the archaic forms, such as hadessit, seem to im- 
ply an old perfect Aabeu? ; for habessit must have been a contrac- 
tion of habeuesit, just as amasso and amassim are admitted to be 
contractions from old forms amaueso and amauesim, which pre- 
ceded amauero and amauerim. Lastly, the conjugation of audi-re 
in no single instance fails to retain the 4. 

Thus we reduce the four conjugations to the four heads, of 
verbs in a, in e, in consonants, and in ?. The question here sug- 
gests itself, how is it that there are not six conjugations to corre- 
spond to the six declensions ? in other words, what has become of 
the conjugations in o and in v? To speak first of the verbs in v: 
the class exists, and as examples of it may be taken the verbs 
nu-ere, plu-ere, acu-ere, metu-ere ; but the vowel v is rarely subject 
to contraction with a following vowel, so that it was found unne- 
cessary to separate verbs of this class from those which ended in 
a consonant. On the whole however it is perhaps desirable, for 
simplicity’s sake, to make a w conjugation ; and in fact in the 
third person of the plural of the present indicative these verbs 
have a peculiarity which distinguishes them from such verbs as 
reg-ere, scrib-ere; we mean that metuunt and sequuntur, though 
supported by the authority of our grammars and ordinary editions, 
are not so legitimate, if manuscripts are to be trusted, as metuont 
and secuntur. Secondly, an advantage is gained by the separation 
of verbs in « from verbs in a consonant, in the complete analogy 
of the perfects col-uz, audi-ur, ne-ui, ama-ur, gno-ui, plu-ui, where 
we have the same suffix added without distinction to a verb end- 
ing in a consonant, and to verbs in all the five vowels, 2, e, a, o, v. 
Pluuit was the only perfect known to Livy ; and the older writers 
generally adopted either the form annwwit, or at least annuit with 
‘a long v, thus distinguishing the perfect from the present. But 
there still remains à vacancy caused by the non-appearance of a 
class of verbs in o. Such vacancy can only be filled by a wretched 
remnant of a conjugation. The forms gno-wi, gno-tum (noui, no- 
tum), the participles potus and aegrotus, all point to bases in o, 
viz. gno-, po-, aegro-. The present of the first exhibits a somewhat 
fuller form in the so-called inceptive gnosc-o. That there was 
-once a verb po- ‘drink,’ is proved by the substantives po-tion-, 
po-culo- (nom. potio, poculum), by the frequentative_po-ta-re, and 
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by the Greek mo-cc. rero-xa. Again, a verb aegro-o from the ad- 
jective aegero (nom. aeger, aegra, &c.) would be in perfect keeping 
with the Greek verb SovAv-w from the noun dovdo- (nom. OovAos). 
Unfortunately there was a tendency in the Latin language to force 
all those verbs which are formed from substantives or adjectives 
of the second declension into the first conjugation. Thus from 
the substantives dono-, domino- (nom. donum, dominus), and from 
the adjectives misero-, denso- (nom. miser, densus), were deduced 
the verbs dona-re, domina-ri, misera-ri, densa-re. The readiness 
which exists in the Latin language to interchange the vowels a 
and o is well seen in ignora-re, from an adjective zgnaro- (nom. 
ignarus), while the simple adjective gnaro- (nom. gnarus) is de- 
duced from the verb gno- (gnosco or nosco). 

The application ofthe crude-form system to verbs was virtually 
adopted in the Latin grammar which was used in the Charter- 
House during the headship of the Rev. Dr. Russell, as the three 
conjugations of amare, monere and audire were treated as contract 
verbs, amao amo, amais amas, amait amat, &c. It has at times 
been objected to this view, that a contraction of amazt to amat 
ought to have led to a long vowel in the last syllable of amat. 
The argument is valid, but yet no way damages the theory, for 
the syllable was originally long, as indeed is seen in the passive 
amütur, monétur, auditur, whereas from regit comes regitur. It is 
thus that the old writers, as Plautus, Terence, &c. never hesitate 
to treat the third person of a tense as having a final long syllable, 
whenever the corresponding vowel is long in the first and second 
persons of the plural. Examples may be seen in the ** Prolego- 
mena” to Ritschl's Plautus, p. 182, &c., such as uelit, audiet, fit, 
solet, attinét, habet, sit, det, fudt, mauelit, afflictdt, eget, desideret, 
it, lubet, though followed in every example he quotes by a word 
with an initial vowel. There are not wanting similar examples in 
Virgil and Horace; but editors and teachers complacently get over 
the difficulty by attributing the unusual length to the so-called 
principle of czesura, or to poetical license. What therefore at first 
view appeared as a defect in the theory of crude forms, only tends 
to prove the validity of the system. 

In the irregular verbs the system of crude forms has its usual 
superiority. The conjugation for example of the so-called sub- 
stantive verb, in both Greek and Latin, becomes more intelligible, 
and therefore more easy to remember, when attention is paid to 
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the form of the base. Swm and eu, when examined by them- 
selves, appear utterly unconnected ; but a light is thrown even 
upon these, and still more decidedly on many other parts of the 
conjugation, when és is regarded as the point of departure. Varro, 
for example, tells us that esum, esumus, esunt were the old forms, 
which, losing their initial vowel, became severally sum, sumus, 
sunt. That eo-q4* in Greek should be changed to ew was to be 
vxpected from the habitual tendency of that language to suppress 
che sibilant. Further, an attention to the crude form é at once 
explains the so-called adjectives, but really participles, absens, 
praesens, which are but reduced forms of ab-es-ens vrae-es-ens. 
Again, the beginner in Greek is somewhat confused at times by 
the similarity in many parts of the verbs eu * I am’ and eua ‘I 
go’. He will have most of his doubts at once solved by the know- 
ledge that the former has ec, the latter t, for its base. 

We next proceed to examine the proposition that all the Latin 
declensions in reality belong to one type. In the process of word- 
building the chief difficulty arises from the fact, that if vowels are 
brought together, contraction commonly results ; while if conso- 
nants are placed in juxtaposition, the one or the other is frequently 
modified, so as to harmonise with the other. Hence it follows: 
that where the choice presents itself, we should select for our first 
consideration those forms, where, of two syllables brought into 
contact, either the first ends in a consonant and the second begins 
with a vowel, or vice versa, where a vowel at the end of the first 
is followed by a consonant at the beginning of the second. Now 
it so happens that among the suffixes which have the office of 
denoting cases, the majority commence with a vowel. Hence 
the consonant declension for the most part exhibits the cases in 
a fuller and less modified form. Thus to take the accusative, 
reg-em assigns a whole syllable to the case-ending, whereas in 
turri-m, die-m, musa-m, seruo-m (or seruu-m), gradu-m, a vowel 
bas been lost. The same applies to the plural accusatives reg-es, 
turri-s (turres), die-s, musa-s, seruo-s, gradu-s. Similarly in the 
ablatives of the singular, veg-£, turri (turré), die, musa, seruo, 
gradu, the first gives us a letter ó as the representative of the 
case, whereas contraction absorbs this vowel in all the vowel de- 
clensions, yet at the same time leaves a trace of the same termi- 


* The modern Lithuanian, or the language now spoken around Memel 
and Riga, conjugates its substantive verb, esmi, essi, esti, &c. 
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nation in the length of the final vowel, as arising from contrac- 
tion. | 

The genitival 7s of reg-is would lead us to expect from analogy 
turrt-ts, die-is, musa-is, seruo-is, gradu-ts, not one of which occurs. 
This fact at first sight appears somewhat fatal to the theory ; but 
a closer inspection will remove much of the difficulty, and the 
satisfactory removal of a difficulty ought to be held a strong con- 
firmation of a theory. Now the forms gru-is, su-is, amu-is (the 
last in Terence) really exhibit what is demanded ; and the long v 
in gradus gen. has always been held to be the result of contrac- 
tion from graduis. Secondly, in the first and fifth declensions 
the older language has at least two forms, musa? and musas (as 
in pater-familias, to say nothing of the Greek gen. coduas), diei, 
dies and die. Now it is evident that all these varieties would 
grow out of musa-is and die-is. By the loss of the s we obtain 
musat and diet, and then by an ordinary contraction musae and 
die; while the absorption of the 7 in musais and dieis gives us 
musds and dies. In the second declension, although seruo-is is 
unknown, yet in nedlius, or rather nullo-ius, we get even more 
than the suffix wished for ; and a termination ws harmonises better 
with the Greek genitival suffix os than the ordinary Latin suffix is. 
Thus in the celebrated Baccanalian inscription we find senatu-os 
for the genitive of senatu-. 

But there still remain the genitives aus, turris, which refuse 
even in their quantity to justify the theory of a previously exist- 
ing aut-is or turri-is. The explanation probably is this: the Latin 
language had some twenty verbs which blended together the third 
and fourth conjugations, as facto, $acio, orior, gradior, which in 
the first person singular and third plural follow the analogy of the 
fourth, but in the other persons that of the third conjugation. 
Nay, as we look further and further back into the language, we 
find such forms as parire for parére, morimur for morímur, euenat 
for eueniat, &c. Similarly in the declensions they seem at times 
to have had double forms, one ending in a consonant, one in the 
vowel 7. Thus by the side of nauwi- ‘a ship’ we may assume & 
shorter form nau-: compare the Greek vav-s. Thus naw-is woula 
be a legitimate genitive, and nau-fragus, nauta need not be deemed 
contractions from nawi-fragus, naui-ta. So au in auceps, ausper, 
may have been an original base, signifying ‘ bird,’ from which the 
gen. au-is with a short ? is regularly formed. In fact, we have 
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probably in this tendency to double forms the explanation ofthe 
confusion by which the Romans themselves were led to force the 
nouns ending in a consonant and those ending in a vowel i into a 
common declension.* 

In the genitives plural dée-rum, musa-rum, seruo-rum we have 
a common suffix; while in reg-um, aui-um, gradu-um we only 
miss the 7, the addition of which would bring them into perfect 
agreement with the preceding trio. Now this v really represents 
the s which formed the essential part of the genitival suffix in the 
singular, it being a law of the Latin language to change an s into 
7 whenever it is thrown between vowels, as in such neuters as 
opus, operis, in the verb esse, eram, ero, &c. But this s of the 
genitive is itself lost in musa, musae, in serui, in Virxi, Achille, 
Cleoment (for Viixis, Achillis, Cleomenis), and in diet. Hence 
there is nothing very surprising in the disappearance of its repre- 
sentative 7 in the plural. Besides, caelicolum, amphorum, num- 
mum, duum, and even diewm, speciewm, are more or less familiar 
contractions for caelicolarum, amphorarum, nummorum, duorum, 
dierum, specierum, — Lastly, it is a well-known fact that nucerum, 
bouerum were the old forms of nucum, boum. And these two 
words by the way justify the theory at which we have hinted 
already, that the plural cases are in reality formed from the sin- 
gular genitive by the addition of a suffix for plurality. Thus «weer 
and bower, of the two archaic forms nucerwm, bowerum, represent 
the singular genitives nucis, bouis, precisely as from the base cinis 
or puluis we have a genitive ciner-is, puluer-is. Thus musarum 
is for musas-um, of which musas is an old genitive singular. In 
the Greek language this s falling between vowels is of course lost 
as usual, and we have povoawy instead of povcac-wv. Similarly 
theory would give us for the noun yeveo- (nom. yevos) a singular 
genitive yeveo-os, but in place of this the Greek ear preferred 
yeve-os ; while the Latin has gener-is. 

What we have said of the plural genitive being formed directly 
from the singular genitive has its parallel in the accusative. Thus 
musam, seruom should be considered as the Latin mode of writing 
what would have appeared in Greek as musan and seruon. The 


* Indeed there is strong reason for believing that the final i is in 
origin a diminutival suffix, the special power of which was soon lost. In 
other words the two forms nau- and naui- stood to each other in the same 
relation as our dad and /addie. 
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addition of an s as the symbol of plurality would have given us 
musans, seruons; but as ^ was never pronounced in Latin, any 
more than in Greek, before the consonant s, it was at last omitted 
in writing, and so there arose musds, seruos, but of course with a 
long vowel. In the Cretan dialect of the Greek language such a 
form as 9ovAovs for the accusative plural was in ordinary use; but 
the Attic dialect substituted OovAovs, precisely as the nominative 
of odovrs became not odors but odovs. 

The Latin dative reg-? would suggest other datives, at, diet, 
musat, seruoi, gradut. Of these diet and gradut occur in the 
-ordinary language; musa? is an archaic variety of musae; and 
even in the second declension gwoz, as we have already observed, ex- 
hibits the desired form, But gradw and die? are often contracted 
into the disyllables gradu and die. Moreover the Greek grammar 
habitually so far suppresses the final? as to make it subscript, 
which seems very like retaining it as an etymological symbol, 
while in pronunciation it was altogether destroyed. Hence seruo 
agrees substantially with SovAw. Besides, the Latin datives nulli, 
utri, &c. are evidently representatives of mwloc, utrot, as nullius, 
nulli nom. pl., nudlis, stand for nulloius, nullot, nullors. 

We have said that ? is the ordinary suffix of a singular dative. 
An older form must have been 47. Such is seen in the so-called 
adverbs, but originally datives, ¢-b¢ (nom. i-s), «-66 (or cubi, as 
seen in s?-cubi, num-cubt, ne-cubi, from the relative), ali-b7 (archaic 
nom. ali-s), utro-b¢ (nom. wer), ubi-que (nom. quisque), mo-01-s,* 
wo-bi-s ; secondly, in the plural datives reg-i-bus, aui-bus, die-bus, 
equa-bus, duo-bus, acu-bus ; thirdly, in the Homeric datives ¢-¢u, 
Bin-dt, ovpavo-di, ornbec-ft ; fourthly, in the Sanskrit datives of 
the dual and plural nau-bhy-am and nau-bhy-as from nau- ‘a ship,’ 
as well as the plural instrumental case nau-bhi-s. But if it be 
admitted that a 6 once belonged to the datival suffix, it remains 
to be explained how it came to disappear, as in muszs and serwis. 
This objection will be answered if it be shown that those very 
forms which long retained a 5 have since lost it. Now the four 
little words, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi have all lost the labial in the French 
derivatives £o?, soi, ou, y. Again, the three prepositions ab, sub, 
ob are subjected to the same curtailment, in a, in asporto (for abs- 
porto), in suspendo, suscito, sustollo (for subs-), and in ostendo (for 


" Sibi, tibi are omitted in this enumeration, because there is reason 
to believe that the bases of these words have a claim to the J. 
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obs-tendo). The two verbs cubeo and habeo also lose their 4 at times, 
the first in jussi, jussum, the second in the derived substantive 
a-mentum, for habi-mentum ‘something to hold by,’ and also in the 
French present j'a?, tu as, wd a, ils ont. The persons avons, avez 
do indeed retain the 6 virtually in the form of a v ; but when the 
French add this present tense to the infinitive in order to make a 
future, ‘I have to ——,' the syllable av falls off from both av-ons 
and av-ez, as seen in finir-at, finir-as, finir-a, finér-ons, finir-ez, 
finir-ont. Similarly the conditional of the French verb is always 
made up by attaching the past tense avazs, &c. to the infinitive, 
but in this process the syllable av again disappears, and we have 
finir-ais, &c. The German verb hadb-en and our own Aave suffer 
in the same way. Thus the German Aaben in the present exhibits 
hat not Aabt, and in the past tense hatte not hab-te ; while we say 
has, had, rather than haves, haved. 

Hence with a knowledge that the 5 in Latin words had no safe 
footing, we may boldly infer that from an old dative musa-b¢ were 
formed first musa? and ultimately musae; and from a plural musa- 
bi-5, on the one hand musa-bus, on the other, with the loss of the 
6, musais, musis. For the vowel-changes compare the three words 
quairo (the old form), quaero, in-quiro. 

The nominative has been reserved to the last, because it con- 
tains what has been deemed by some a grave difficulty. Although 
sis visibly the suffix of the nominatives reg-s (rex), aui-s, die-s, 
Aenea-8, seruo-s (serwus), gradu-s, yet it has been objected that 
neuters, with few exceptions, are without the final sibilant, that 
the same is true of nearly every nominative of the first declension, 
of such words as puer in the second, and of pater, consul, ordo, 
ratio in the third declension. 

With regard to neuters, the identity of the nominative and 
accusative in every instance is a difficulty which must attach to 
every grammatical system, as much as to that founded upon crude 
forms. Perhaps the cause may lie in this, that in the simples 
form of sentence, viz. one consisting of a nominative, a verb, and 
an accusative, as dominus seruum caedit, the action expressed in 
the verb proceeds from the nominative to the accusative, from 
the master to the slave; and so the idea of the nominative in 
origin was identical with that of an agent. But an agent having 
life must of necessity be either masculine or feminine. Thus a 
neuter noun would have no claim to serve as a nominative, and 
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consequently could not in strictness be entitled to the nominatival 
suffix s. Again, if neuters had at first no nominative, there was 
little use in a distinctive mark for an accusative, these two cases 
being under ordinary circumstances specially opposed to each . 
other. But in the second declension a special difficulty presents 
itself. In other neuter nouns the nominative, vocative and ac- 
cusative obtain their identity by the omission of all case-endings, 
and at times by sacrificing a portion even of the crude form, 
whereas with nouns in o an m seems to be attached, in violation 
of the general rule as regards the accusative, and with still less 
Justification in the nominative. This difficulty is one which will 
be considered in the next appendix (§ xx1r.), and we hope solved. 
It is mixed up with a somewhat recondite question. 

The s* in the first declension, it must be admitted, is only 
found in masculine nouns, and even they are of foreign origin, as 
the word above quoted, Aeneas. Still there is so close a connec- 
tion between the first declension of the Latin and the first declen- 
sion of the Greek language, that any thing proved for the one has 
a bearing upon the other. Thus the s of raysas and modrrns leads 
to rather a strong belief that the Latin also must once have pos- 
sessed such a letter, although no longer found in what is left of 
the language. But it has been said that the office of this s in the 
Greek words is not that of denoting a nominative, but to mark a 
gender. The assertion is founded solely on the accident that the 
masculine nouns take an s in the nominative, which the feminine 
nouns have discarded. But even the masculine nouns appear with- 
out this letter in many phrases of Homer, as vedeAnyepera Zeus, 
pytiera Zeus, immora Neotop, &c.; and Cicero too preferred the 
forms without a sibilant in the Greek words Archyta, Aristagora, 
as well as in the names of his countrymen Sua and Cinna. More- 
over, an argument such as that of the Greek grammarians might 
just as well be used in proof that s in Latin is a mark of the femi- 
nine gender, seeing that of acer, acris, acre, the middle form acris 
is generally feminine. We have a parallel error in the Icelandic 
grammarians. This language, it is well known, has a general 
tendency to employ the letter 7 where the classical and other kin- 
dred languages have an s. Accordingly an 7 is found as an ending 
of many nominatives ; but it happens to be limited for the most 


* The greater part of this argument was first printed in an article i in 
ihe Clussical Museum, No. x1x. p. 59. 
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part to those of a masculine gender. Hence, in $ 141 of his Gram- 
mar, Rask calls it the sign ofthe masculine. Unfortunately for 
his doctrine, £u- ‘a cow’, su- ‘a sow’, also take an r to form the 
nominatives kyr, syr ($ 170) ; and in $ 159 he has the candour to 
say, ‘‘In the oldest times there were also many feminines in 7, 
e.g. &dr *a vein’, afterwards ced, elfr ‘river’, afterwards elf,” &c. 
But a comparison of the Greek and Latin grammars will present 
us with evidence to prove that even feminine nouns of the a de- 
clension were not averse to the nominatival s, In the Greek lan- 
guage it is the ordinary doctrine that coda and eod are but 
dialectic varieties of the same word. If we may extend the same 
doctrine to the Latin language, we are entitled to say that there 
is no substantial distinction between (wruria and luxuries, tristitia 
and éristities, materia and materies, words which (as Madvig ob- 
serves) rarely form their genitives, datives and ablatives after the 
model of the fifth declension. 

We next consider thuse nouns whose crude form ends in a 
liquid, as patér-, consül-, ratién- or ordón-. Our theory as regards 
these words is, that the s, originally added, was first assimilated 
to the preceding liquid; that by a second change one of these 
two liquids was dropped, but so dropped that the preceding vowel 
by its increased length was made to compensate for the loss; and 
thirdly, that this long syllable was finally deprived of its length. 
À triple assumption such as this, of course requires strong proof 
in the way of analogy; and it is believed that the nine arguments 
which are presented in the following paragraphs will be thought 
to contain such proof. 

1. The four Greek verbs emetpo, orehAw, hatyw, and veuo, to 
take these as examples of classes, have for their respective bases 
the syllables oep, ae, av, and vey. From these, if the regular 
formation had been followed, we ought to have had, as first 
aorists, eowepoa, eorehoa, eDavaa,* eveuca. Assimilation would 
have changed them to eoweppa, eoreAXa, ehavva, and evepya ; and 
again, the suppression of one of the liquids, together with the tit- 
ting compensation by increase in the length of the vowel, wouid 
give us, what is actually found, eoweupa, eoretha, eva, everua, 

2. As the feminine of adjectives ending in a consonant was 
often formed by the addition of the syllable ca, e. g. rvrrov-ca, 


* Aorists exepoa, e€Aca, exevoa occur in Homer, See Addenda. 
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xaptec-ca, Powwc-ca, for rurrovr-ca, xaptevr-oa, Bowik-ca, 80 from 
the crude forms pakap-, radav-, repev- should have been formed 
pakap-ca, tadav-ca, Tepev-ca, which, if our view be correct, passed 
through an intermediate pakap-pa, radav-va, repev-va, to pakaipa, 
TaÀauva Tepeuwa. 

3. The Latin superlative ended commonly in sumo- or simo- ; 
but in acer-rimo-, deter-rimo-, simil-limo-, the s has assimilated 
itself to the preceding liquid, 7 or /. 

4. The Latin infinitival suffix ére appears to have grown out 
of an older form ése, as seen in es-ae ‘ to be? (for és-ése). This view 
is confirmed both by the universal habit of the old language to 
present an s between vowels where the later language preferred r, 
as in Fusius, asa, afterwards Furtus, ara; and by the occurrence 
of a passive infinitive das? (see Forcellini), which of course implies 
an active infinitive dase for dare. Hence uel-le, nol-le, mal-le have 
in de a substitute for an older re, as that was a substitute for se. 

5. In the Icelandic tongue, as we have already said, an r in- 
stead of an sis the ordinary nominatival suffix of masculine nouns. 
But when such a noun ends in 7 or/, the r is at times assimilated, 
so that from a base ketil- ‘kettle’, graen- * green’, span- * spoon’, 
we have the nominatives £etoll, graenn, spann. Again, some words 
whose base has a final 7, as dór- ‘spear’, are not afraid to take a 
second r in the nom.,as dórr. And if the base ended in s, the 
old language at times even added a second s for the nominative. 
Thus from £s- ‘ ice’, /aus- * loose’, were formed old nominatives £ss, 
lauss. We have here, by the way, a case precisely parallel to the 
theoretic nominative puluzss mentioned above. But in the later 
Icelandic language there was a tendency, as was to be expected, 
to discard one of two similar consonants at the end of a nomina- 
tive ; and thus what was a virtual symbol of the nominative wholly 
disappeared. In § 139 of Rask’s Grammar it will be seen that the 
nouns which were thus truncated had a base ending in the letters 
r,t, ^ and s, t.e. the very endings which are subject to the same 
mutilation in Latin. We have here then a simile which really 
runs on all fours, and which alone ought to settle the problem. 
But to proceed. 

6. The Icelandic verb in the third person regularly takes an r 
corresponding to the s of English, as from the base ¢e- * tell’, hann 
ter * he tells’; yet from skin- ‘ shine’, the old writers preferred skinn 
for skinr ‘shines’, and this skinn afterwards became skin (§ 93). 
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7. The genitive plural in Icelandic has regularly a suffix ra 
(corresponding to the Latin rum, and so a corruption of sum), yet 
from hin- ‘ the’, and gamal- * old’, the gen. pl. is hen-na, gamal-la 
(§ 93). 

8. The ordinary termination of the neuter comparative in Ice- 
landic is ara or ra,* as kaldara * the colder’; but from vaen- * fair’, 
sael- ‘happy,’ are formed the comparatives vaen-na, sael-la (S 199). 

9. The Latin language is specially apt to discard any final s 
which follows an ». Thus for widebaris, widereris, we find in pre- 
ference widebare, widerere. Again, although the analogy of the 
Greek dis, rpis, the Latin bcs (duis), and our own twice, thrice, 
would have led us to expect £rís and quatris in Latin, yet we find 
nothing but ter and quater. It is therefore no matter for surprise, 
if instead of puerus, paters, lintris, which strict theory demands, 
we find puer, pater, linter. But the Greek nominatives warnp, xetp, 
repnv, from the several crude forms sarep-, xep-, repev-, exhibit 
the long vowel of compensation; and so also does the Latin more 
frequently than is commonly believed, as patér in Virgil : 

Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. Aen. v. 521. 
Concilium ipse pater et magna incepta Latinus, &c. x1. 469. 
Congredior. Fer sacra pater et concipe foedus. x11. 13. 


What we have said would account for such nominatives as 
ration, homon ; but even these are not found. The difficulty is 
however cleared up when we call to mind that while the Greeks 
wrote Zrpagw», the Romans preferred Strabo. Nay the Greeks 
themselves changed eywy to eyo. See Addenda. 

So much for the singular. In the plural nominative a com- 
parison of reg-es with the forms exhibited in the other declensions 
leads us to the conclusion that aw?s (archaic), gradüs, and dés 
have all by contraction lost an e before the final s, whereas musae, 
standing for musa-es, has lost the sibilant itself. Lastly, serui 
(8ovAo)) must be considered as contracted from serwoe, and this 
reduced from an obsolete seruo-es. 

Thus all the Latin declensions appear to have been moulded 
upon one common type. 


We will close these remarks with a word or two of comment on 
an objection, to which reference has already been made. Even if 


* This suffix in the Meeso-Gothic has a sibilant in lieu ofthe liquid r. 
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we admit your system to be founded on the firmest basis of philo- 
logical truth, it requires much complicated argument to prove its 
truth, and for that reason would be found utterly impracticable 
in the instruction of the young. The answer is simple. The 
proofs are for the learned alone. The business of the pupil is to 
learn the contrary process, by which from the bare word or crude 
form the so-called cases are formed by the addition of syllables or 
letters. This process is far easier than that put forward in the old 
grammars. Thus the Latin words for ‘ king’, ‘ bird’, ‘thing’, ‘ wing’, 
‘slave’, ‘step’, are presented for the first time to the beginner in 
the forms reg-, aut-, re-, ala-, seruo-, gradu-. From these he is 
taught to build up the different cases. In this process he has at 
once an advantage over those who follow the old course. He can 
never be at a loss for the declension, as the last letter is an in- 
variable guide. Nay, he may throw aside all consideration of the 
order in which the declensions follow, as the terms ‘ consonant 
declension’, ‘2 declension’, &c. are at once simple and sufficient. 
Thus he is saved from many traps which are set for one who uses 
the Eton Grammar. For example, the words puer, linter, pater 
are only deceitful guides to the declension until we know some 
other case or cases ; whereas the crude forms pwéro-, lintéri-, patér- 
at once give a direction which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous 
similarity exists between equus, uirtus and senatus, between seruos 
and arbos, between dies and paries ; but there is no chance of the 
pupil referring to the same declensions equo-, wirtüt- and senatu-, 
or seruo- and arbds-, or dté- and pariét-. 

We now pass from the familiar matters of declension and con- 
jugation to a part of grammar usually much neglected—the gene- 
ral doctrine of derivation ; and we shall still find that the crude 
forms of nouns and verbs give us a safer foundation on which to 
build. Thus from the substantives ciuz-, fide-, wita-, tribu-, we 
more readily proceed to the adjectives ciui-li-, fide-li-, wita-Ui-, 
tribu-li-, than we can from the nominatives ciuis, fides, wita, 
tribus. Still more decided is the advantage in deducing directly 
from the crude forms mari-, Roma-, bello-, tribu-, rather than 
from the nominatives mare, Roma, bellum, tribus, the derivatives 
marino-, Tomano-, Bellona-, tribuno-. Again, the diminutives 
nauicula, wirguncula,* diecula, sucula, ratiuncula, are with little 


* Zumpt, through looking to the nominatives, speaks of uirguncula 
ae formed by the addition of a suffix uncula. 
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difficulty referred to the crude forms «aut, wérgón-, dié-, su-, 
ratión-, | 

The light which the study of Latin throws upon the etymology 
of our own tongue is a secondary but still an important conside- 
ration. Here again the crude forms have a marked advantage 
over the nominatives. Thus our English adjectives re-al, reg-al, 
gradu-al, manu-al, vertic-al, nation-al, are less easily referred tó 
the nominatives res, rez, gradus, manus, wertez, natio, than to the 
crude forms, which present themselves at once to the eye. The 
same, or nearly the same, is true of the words lapid-ary, avi-ary, 
sanguin-ary, salut-ary, station-ary. 

In what has been hitherto said, the chief stress has been laid 
upon the forms of words. But there is another consideration of 
even greater moment for the student. To give the name of no- 
minative to what is really something more than the mere expres- 
sion of a name has naturally led to the utter neglect of that some- 
thing more ; and the logical view of language has only confirmed 
the error. On the other hand, when we know that the nominative 
is really a case, in other words that it expresses a relation between 
the word and the other members of a sentence, we have much 
light thrown on the nature of the Latin language. We then see 
that the special office of the nominative is to define the source of 
the action implied in the verb. Nor let it be objected that such a 
view is traversed by the employment of nominatives with a passive 
verb, for the passive is at bottom a reflective verb.* Nay the con- 
struction of a passive sentence only confirms what we have said ; 
for the moment the true agent is formally expressed in a passive, 
the preposition ab is called in aid; so that in the two sentences 
dominus seruum caedit and serwus caeditur a domino, dominus and 
a domino are, equivalent phrases. 


APPENDIX II. 


ON TRACES OF AN OLD diminutival SUFFIX, MORE OR LESS LIKE THE 
KELTIC agh, IN THE LATIN VOCABULARY. 


À DISCUSSION, ill-fitted for admission into the body of a school- 
grammar, may yet deserve a place here ; and I am desirous that 
my more precise views should be accessible to the reader of these 


* See Grammar, $$ 375-379, and the two notes * pp. 59 and 60. 
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pages. Still for details, that is for the full arguments, which 
alone can carry conviction, I must refer to the paper, as printed 
in the Transactions of the Philological Society of London for 1856. 
Here I can give only an abstract. 

I. Introduction.—The Gaelic suffix ach or ag ‘little’ has its 
representative in the final syllables of the various Scotch diminu- 
tives, lass-ock and lass-ow, lass-ick and lass-de, ‘a little lass.” But 
the Latin and Greek also have intimate relations with the Keltic. 
Again, as our own tongue throws off final gutturals in way, day, 
honey, Norway, &c. (German weg, tag, honig, Norweg, &c.), so the 
Latin also loves to drop a g, as in maior (=mayor), mavolo, malo. 
Yet as with us derivatives sometimes restore the g, for example 
in JVorweg-ian, so is it in Latin. Another mode of avoiding a 
guttural with us is te substitute a labial sound for it, as in laugh, 
rough. This habit also prevails in Latin. Lastly, diminutives in 
form often discard their diminutival power, as French sol-etl, Ita- 
lian fratello, sorella ; and these are apt to stand alone in a lan- 
guage, without any primitive to contrast with them. 

II. Agh, as seen in substantives: //m-ac- ‘slug.’ In Greek 
occur some 60 examples, as pod-ax- * dwarf-rose,' raAA-ax- * youth,’ 
peip-ak- * young person.” The Latin substantives of the first 
declension have lost a final guttural, as shown by the derived 
adjectives rosac-co-, ferulac-eo-, membranac-eo- (24 of them), and 
vernac-wlo-. To the double-diminutives, Gaelic cur-ach-an ‘a 
coracle,’ Scotch lass-ick-in, German veil-(i)ch-en ‘a little violet,’ 
correspond Latin ferul-ag-on-, &c. (about 20); and hence it is 
inferred that ferul-ac- or ferul-ag- were older forms of ferul-a-. 
Plants in the form ferud-ag-, lapp-ag-, would correspond to our 
chart-ock, shamr-ock, sour-ock (sorrel). 

II. Agh in verbs. A diminutival suffix added to verbs gene- 
rally denotes a succession of petty acts, as twinkle, sprinkle, hobble. 
So with Latin verbs which take the suffix agh. The guttural 
still traceable in a few of these verbs, which therefore adhere to 
the third conjugation, as plang-, frang-, trah-, stra(g-) whence 


* stravi, sb. strage-, adj. stragulo-. In the great majority the loss 


of it has transferred the verbs to the first conjugation, in which 
however it is seen that the final @ is something foreign to the root, 
as cub-a-re. lav-a-re, beside cumb-ere, lav-ere. The guttural again 
traceable in derivatives, as or-ac-ulo-, lav-ac-ro-. 

Iv. Agh in verbs supplanted by ab (for adh). Latin generally 
has 6 at the end of syllables where Greek has @. Hence a finai 
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b is seen attaching itself to verbs of the a conjugation in the de- 
rived adjectives medicab-ili-, laudab-ili- (over 400), compared with 
ut-ii- ; in the sbs. vocab-ulo-, venab-ulo-, compared with jac-ulo- ; 
in dolab-ra- ; and in the frequentatives (note this idea) ploraé- 
undo-, contionab-undo- (over 60). But if ab be thus adapted to 
denote continuity of time, it may well be the element seen in 
am-ab-am, and even in am-ab-o, so that am-ab-o will strictly be 
an imperfect present. Similarly ero, ecopa:, eit, are in form pre- 
sents, in power futures. 

v. Ab for ag in substantives after a guttural, as cann-ab-i- 
‘hemp,’ and otherwise, as, tr-ab- (—dor-ab- 1) * tree.’ 

vi. As agh denotes what is habitual in all Manx verbs and 
many Manx adjectives, so it enters into such Greek words as 
xoÀ-àk- * flatterer,’ pev-dk- ‘ cheat,’ Aad-ay- * prattler' (above 
20), and into the Latin 62b-ac-, ed-ac-, loqu-ac- (about 50). 

VII. Ax, 80 common in Greek sbs., gives place to ec or tc in 
Latin. Thus to wad\ak-, ópak-, muvdax- correspond pellec-, sorec-, 
podec-. The lists of words in ec and 2c (together over 60) very ge- 
nerally exhibit the idea of smallness, as cwlec- * gnat,’ pulec- * flea,’ 
cimec- ‘bug.’ So too, as plants and small birds with us often 
end in our diminutival suffixes ock and ow, the Latin also has for 
plants wlec-, rumec-, carec-, vitec-, frutic-, scandic-, salic-, filrc-, 
tamaric- ; and for birds perdic-, fulic-, cornic-, coturnic-, soric-. 

viu. Agh in sbs. becomes ug or wc, so as to lie nearer our own 
ock. Latin examples cruc-, frug-es. The “word crux (=cxodoy) 
examined. 

IX. Agh reduced to a mere guttural, as in our own park for 
parr-ock. Ar-c-, cal-c-, fal-c-, lan-c-, mer-c-, analysed. 

X. Our ec often, yet not always, reduced to & in the body 
of such words as ros-é-tum for ros-ec-tum, 1. e. ros-agh-tum (see 
rosac-eo- in S 1). Sometimes the two forms, as virectum and vire- 
tum, dumectum and dumétum, exist beside each other. 

XI. As the Scotch reduce lassock to lassow, so the second Latin 
declension owes its existence chiefly to a similar loss; but the adj. 
aprug-no- still bears traces of an older aperogh- * a wild boar ;' and 
similar evidence is found in hordeac-eo-, sebac-eo-, foliac-eo-, bulbac- 
€0- (19 such), as well as in rapic-20-, tribunic-io-, &c. 

xix. As the Scotch reduce lass?ck to lass?e, so enszc-ulus, canic- 
ula, retic-ulum tell us that ensi-, cani-, reti- had once a final gut- 
tural. Again in the fifth declension plebec-ula, diec-ula bear wit- 
ness that plebe-, die- had once a final ¢; which is confirmed as 
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to the latter by a comparison of our day and the German tag. In 
the fourth declension the argument would have been smoother, if 
we had found anuc-ula and genuc-ulum, rather than anic-ula and 
genic-ulum. But we know historically that genibus grew out of 
genubus. Moreover as yovu (genu) : knee: : Sopu : tree : : genuc- 
ulum : knuck-le. This seems to establish the legitimacy of genuc- 
ulwm. Plautus too by his twice-employed adjective metéiculosus, 
implies a sb. metüc-ulus. Observe too that as lassie : (ass, so 
cant- : can-; and a c.F. can- ‘dog’ is consistent with can-um 
gen. pl., and with kvv os, &c. So with ap-um, juven-um. 

xII. Agh in sbs. sometimes doubly represented, as in verben- 
ac-a-, form-ic-a-, samb-uc-o-, Jupes So ocellulo- has the like 
suffix ef thrice over. 

xiv. The softened ow, for ock, seen in English adjectives, as 
shall-ow, yell-ow, virtually occurs in the Greek Bpay-v-, yAvk-v-, 
eAax-v-, &c., and so is represented in the Latin equivalents brev-7-, 
dule-t-, ev-t-,—an argument confirmed by the derivatives brevic- 
ulo-, dulcic-ulo-, levic-ulo-. Truc-, i.e. tor-uc-, retains the suffix 
in greater purity. 

xv. Agh in adjectives also sometimes doubly represented, as 
in fl-ace-o- (=pah-ak-o-), plan-c-o-, gil-b-o-, fl-av-o-, gil-v-o-, cur- 
v-0-, tor-v-o- (comp. tr-uc-), ard-u-o-, &c. 

xvi. Some adjectives in o are deduced from genitival forms, as 
patrius, wgneus ; and so no way connected with our suffix. 

XVII. Agh in verbs reduced first to ug or wc, and then to. v, 
as in flu-, fru-(r.), stru-, viv-, volv-, solv- (with lu-), ferv-, loqu-, 
NU-, TU-, Sspu-, scru- (seru-ta-ri, akaA-ev-ew), &c. 

xviH. Agh in verbs reduced to ec or 4c, as spec-, plec- of plect-, 
nec- of nect-, flec- of flect-, and (g)n$c- of (g)ntt, (g)nt-cus. 

XIX. Aghf in verbs reduced to a simple guttural, as mer-g-, 
spar-g-, ter-g-, verg- ‘incline,’ ver-g- * pour,’ ful-g-, par-c-, pos-c-, 
ves-c- (r.), ul-c- (ulcisci), torqu-e-. 

xx. Agh in verbs supplanted by a labial, first by ». Examples 
such as carp-, rup-, scalp-, serp-, trep-, are examined. 

xxi Secondly by 5, as scrib- (—ypad-), t(e)rib- (rpi8-) implied 
in trivi, tribulum ; c(e)r-ib- implied in er-ib-ro- n., glub-. An ex- 
tinct b claimed for some other secondary. verbs on the evidence of 
derivatives. as vol-ub-, sol-ub-, fl-eb-, ten-eb-, lug-ub-, 4ll4c-ib-, 
sal-ib-, in place of volv-, solv-, fle-, tene-, luge-, illici-, salt-. 

xxir. Thirdly by m. The direct interchange of xy and p ap- 
pealed to in support of this doctrine. Examples of such verbs in 
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m considered, as frem-, prem-, trem-, crem-a-re, and a vb. crem- 
implied in the sb. crem-or. The m which appears in the alleged 
suffixes mien (uar) and mentum claimed for the preceding verb, so 
that we should rather divide the several elements, as in orn-am- 
entum, mon-um-entum, teg-wm-en, ov-op-ar- Or ov-vup-ar-, &c. The 
same argument applied to the infinitive rumr-ep-ev, &c. Thepaper 
then reverts to substantives ; and after noticing the fact that the 
suffix om of bottom, fathom, is represented in the oldest German 
by am and um, as pod-um or pot-am and vad-um, treats this suffix 
as a labialised agh. Thus the old German var-am corresponds to 
our brake (=bar-agh) ‘fern;’ and potam not only to the Latin 
fundo-, but also to its equivalents auvd-ax- and pod-ec-. Hence 
om (um), the strange ending of the nominatives and accusatives 
of Latin neuters, ervom, bellum, is justified as representing ervogh, 
bellogh, older forms, it is thought, than ervo-, bello-. Hence too 
apium-, Iliwm- (Idtov-), form adjectives ap?ac-o-, [liac-o-. 

Xxi11. Agh in verbs passes through ec or eb to e, as ver-e (r.) 
beside verec-undo-. The cases of suade-, dense-, rube-, tene-, late-, 
scate-, luge-, exple-, spre-vi, ere-vi considered. 

xxiv. Agh in verbs passes through zc &c.to ?. If the adj. 
leni- stand for lenigh, so also must the verb /enz-; and similarly 
with like cases. Derivatives too, as orig-on-, claim a guttural in 
behalf of orz- (r.), &c. 

XXV. Agh in verbs exchanges its guttural for a sibilant, as 
rapacc- (beside rapax-]); so in Latin meipiss-, petess-. The 
French forms finéssant &c., and our own fímésh, show that the 
Latin sb. and vb. finz- stood in place of fin-tgh. So also the Ita- 
lian finisco brings in with its own claim one for all inceptive, or, 
as Homer treats them, zerative verbs; and these two meanings 
alike accord with the power assigned to our suffix in § rrr. 

xxvi. Éc or ic &c. exchange the guttural for az, chiefly after 
a preceding guttural, like our own gobó-et for gabb-ock, giml-et 
for giml-ick, spig-ot for spig-ock. But the license is often carried 
beyond the excuse, as in emm-et for emm-ock. Thus abiet- stands 
for abiec-, witness the adj. abieg-no-. Vell-ic-a-re, fod-ic-a-re, 
mors-ic-a-re have our suffix in the legitimate form, ic; but fre- 
quentative verbs generally have changed ic for $/, as ag-it-a-re, 
which with no less than 300 similarly constituted verbs, may plead 
in excuse à preceding guttural; but not so esitare, saltare, pultare. 
Aedilit-io- &c. we know stands for aedilic-io-, and perhaps brevit-er 
for brevic-er &c. 
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xxvII. Our 2c reduced to 4t in other forms. Such comparatives 
as trist-ic-ior, laet-ic-ior (afterwards tristit-ior, laetit-ior), esta- 
blished on good ms. authority; and hence ¢ristit-ia-, laetü-ia-, 
explained as similar to grat-ia-. The same explanation proposed, 
more or less doubtingly, for words of the form nav-tt-a-, serv-it-t0- 
n., mon-it-ion-, serv-it-ut-, fund-it-or-, mult-it-udon-, nov-ic-io- 
and nov-i£-i0-, subdit-tc-io- and subdit-it-io-. 

xxvii. Agh &c. change the guttural for a d, as in sa-ió- 
beside ezai£a, maty-vtov. Hence rubedon-, albedon-, in place of 
the classical robigon-, albugon-, &c. Mult-ic-ud-on- (if the older 
form) would have a valid excuse for d in place of g. 

xxix. The many changes of vowel, which have been here as- 
signed to our suffix, justified by the law which assimilates vowels 
in adjoining syllables. Thus a Greek writes padago-, epeooc-, 
petkico-, opvac- (o being habitually followed by v rather than by 
another o). So à Roman preferred: 1. ar-a-, ar-at-ro- n., ar-ab-am, 
ar-ab-ili-, al-ac-er (al- ‘ raise’) ; 2. gem-eb-undo-, frem-eb-undo-, 
trem-eb-undo-, ver-e- (r.), ver-ec-undo-, ten-e-, ten-eb-am, ten-eb-ra-, 
ter-eb-ra-, cel-eb-ert-, fer-et-ro- n., ver-et-ro- n., pet-ess-, mec-e58e, 
c(e)r-e-vi, sp(e)r-e-vi, f(e)r-e-to- ; 3. nit-ib-undo , rid-ib-undo-, rid- 
ic-ulo-, in-cip-iss-, vic-issim ; 4. lug-ub-ri-, luc-ub-ra-re; or with 
not identical, yet kindred vowels, as 5. lat-e-, lat-eb-ra-, scat-eb-ra-, 
sal-eb-ra-, lac-ess-, fac-ess-, cap-ess-, par-e-, man-e-, alg-e-, ard-e- ; 
or 6. quer-ib-undo-, c(e)r-ib-ro- n., t(e)r-i-vi, t(e)r-t-to-, t(e)r-ib- 
ulo-n., verí-ig-on- ; or again, 7. vol-uc-ri-, vol-up-i-, vol-ub-ii-, 
vol-um-en-, in-vol-uc-ro- n., sol-u-to-, sol-ub-ili-, tol-u-tim, doc-un: 
ento-, mon-um-ento-, in-col-um-t-. Some exceptions from this law 
considered. A convincing example of vowel-assimilation is seen 
in the series of words: a, maAdaé m. ‘a youth ;' e, Lat. pellex f. 
‘a concubine ;” 4, fillie ‘a young mare;' o, Scotch pollock ‘a 
young fish,’ m@Aos ‘a foal ;' «, Lat. pullus, either a colt or chicken, 
—where the words are at bottom identical, and in themselves de- 
note merely ‘ a little young one.’ 

xxx. The many changes of consonant which have been as- 
signed to our suffix explained, partly from the desire to avoid 
gutturals, especially repeated gutturals, partly on the principle 
that aspirates readily interchange. By way of example, the irre- 
gularities of the verb gep- (Sanskrit bhri or dhri) considered in 
Greek, Latin and English. 


INDE X. 


The numerals refer to the sections, not to the pages, except where the letter p. is pre- 
fixed. The letter x. means aote. Latin words and parts of Latin words are in 


italics. 


@ conjugation, 519, 522, 523. 

€ declension, 89-99, p. 424. 

ab, 810, 816, 1303, 1304. 

abd-, 542. 

abdica-, 1023. 

abest ut, 1208. 

abic-, 1304. 

abin, 1171. 

ablative, 50, 51, 989, p. 429, i; 
absolute, 1013; ‘by’ or * with,’ 

' 1000; for dat. 1019; ‘from,’ 
1021; in d, 50, 1021; *in point 
of,’ 997 ; of circumstances, 1009 ; 
of degree, 1017 ; ofgerund, 1294; 
of means, 1000; of penalty, 
1005.1; of measure, 1014; of 
price, 1005; of quality, 1010 ; 


of road, 1008; of time, 992; of" 


‘where,’ 991; with comparative, 
1015, 1055, 1055 d; with fac-, 
Ji-, 1003; with prep., 1025; 
with verbs of buying, 1005; of 
removal, 1023; of sacrificing, 
1006. 

abs, 810 n. 

absenti-, 725. 

abstine-, 940. 

abstract nouns, 907. 

ac, 1480 &c. 

ac non, 1409. 1. 

accent, 22-28. 

accessary conjunctions, 846. 

acclius-, 1308. 4. 

accusative, 45, 46, 369, 884; singu- 
lar, p. 429; plural, p. 429, p. 431; 
after active verb, 888; after adj. 
in bundo, 1298; after deponents, 
891; afterintransitives, 893; af- 
ter participles in £o, 892 ; after 


quo, 918; after substantives, 
907 ; cognate, 894 ; and inf. 911, 
1948 ; factitive, 896; for nom. 
912; of time, &c. 915; two to- 
gether, 896-902; with verbs of 
calling, 827; of feeling, 889. 
accusing, adj. of, 933 ; verbs of, 


active verb, 367 ; conjugated, 575. 

acu-, 207. 1. 

ad, 1305, 1306. 

adama-, 1308. 3. 

adaequa-, 1308. 3. 

adeo, 199. 

adim-, 1308. 3. 

adig-, 900. 

adipes, 1026. 

adjectives, 211-239; concord of, 
1037; as sub., 936, 1034, 1042; 
for adv., 1049, 1051; gender of, 
1040; place of, 1468; possessive, 
1047, 1054 e ; in predicate, 1060; 
suffixes of, 225-234; in a, 0, i, 
have lost a guttural, p. 442, xiv. 
XV. p. 444, xxvii; in ab-ili, 
p 441, iv. ; in ac, p. 441, vi.; 
in ac-eo, p. 440, ii., p. 441, xi.; 
in ac-o, p. 448, xxii.; in bundo, 
1298 ; in ic-io, p. 441, xi. ; in 4- 
to, p. 443, xxvi. ; of comparison, 
1438 ; of fitness, &c., 956. 

admodum, 197. 

admone-, 1308. 3. 

adsurg-, 1308. 3. 

adula-, 979. 

aduorsus, 1307. 

aemula-, 979. 

aetate gen., 909 n. 

affiig-, 1304. 
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agnosc-, 1308. 3. 

ai-, (99. 

adverbs, 767, 1398; in a, 366, 
793; in am, 782, 791; in bi, 
366, 785 ; in & 768 ; in im, 790; 
in dé, 366, 790, 800; in £5, 783; 
in %ér, 773, p. 448, xxvi.; in 
its, 777; in 6, 366, 771, 789, 
1056; in per, 778; in secus, 801; 
in tenus, 803; in tim, 779, 780; 
in tro, 788; in um, 792; in us, 
781 &c.; in vorsum, 798; in 
predicate, 1401; of comparison, 
1438, 1439; place of, 1398; pro- 
nominal, 366, 1150; with partic., 
1399 ; with sub., 1400. 

ai- vb., 739. 

ali-, 320, 327. 

alio-, 110, 111, 327, 1148. 

aliqui-, 1141. 

alphabet, 2. 

alter differs from alteri, 324. 

altero-, 110, 111, 330, 1149. 

alterius, 111, 380. 

am, 034 a, 1908. 

ambur-, 1308. 3. 

amplius, 1055. 1. 

an, 1421 &c.; use of, 1426; a 
proclitic, 1465; repeated, 1424. 

an * up,' 834 b, 1308. 2. 

ana, 1308. 1. 

anaphora, 1435. 

Anglo-Saxon superl., 838 n. 

animi, 935 n. 

annona-, 210. 

annüvit, p. 427. 

ante, 1309. 

antea, 902. 

antecedent omitted, 1126, 1151. 

antequam, 1231. 1. 

anu-, 142, 207. 1. 

aorist, 445, 446, 585, 586, 614. 

appos-, 1304. 

apposition, 1052, 1058, 1472. 

apud, 815 n., 1311. 

apprehend-, 1308. 3. 

ar, 1312. 

arasso, 567. 

arassere, 568. 

arduo-, 555,1. n. 

as, divisions of the, 270. 

asking, vbs. of, 902. 

asyndeton, 1436. 

ai, 1445. 
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| atque (ac), 1430, 1439; for quam, 


853: with comp., 1056. 4. 
attraction, 1039, 1055 6. obs., 1059, 
1125, 1251. 
au, 862 n. 
auersa-, 904. 
auts gen., why short, p. 430. 
aut, 840; differs from wel, 1444. 
autem, 1446; place of, 1474. 


benigno-, 238. 

blandi-, 971. 

bookkeeping, phrases of, 982. 
bou-, 157. 

buying, vbs. of, 946, 1005. 


can-um gen. pl. explained, p. 441. 

capess-, 154. 

cardinal numbers, 247, 252, 253. 

care-, 1023. 

case, 42, 1391 m. 

cassum, 540. 

ce suffix, 289, 293, 319, 792,1112 n 

cédo, 731, 1198. 

cela-, 898. 

centena milia, 1072. 

certa-, 956. 

ceruices, 1026. 

cetera, 916. 

cimec-, 207.1. 

circa, 1313. 

circiter, 1314. 

circum, 1315. 

circumda-, 906. 

cis, 1316. 

cito, 772. 

citra, 1318. 

clam, 782, 1319. 

claud-, 760 n. 

coeptus est, 1244. 

eognate acc., 402, 894. 

collectives, 195. ]. 

comparative, 240-246, 838, 1015, 
1055, 1193. 

comparison, adj. and adv. of, where 
placed, 1438. 

composition, 35; of verbs, 758. 

conaona-, 915. 

conditional sentences, 1153. 

conduc-, 1289, 

cónici-, 812 n. 

conjugation, 518; a, 519, 522, 523; 


INDEX. 


e, 386,519, 524, 525; i, 519,528, 
529; o, 519, 520; w, 519, 526, 


527; consonant, 518, 521; of 


verb active, 576 &c. ; deponent, 
685; impersonal, 699; part. in 
turo with es- and fu-, 702 &c.; 
passive, 655; pass. impers. 701; 
reflective, 570, 636 &c. 

conjunctions, 839; omitted, 1436; 
postponed, 1463. 

conscio-, 957. 

consonant conjugation, 518, 521. 

consonant declension, 55, 87. 

consperg-, 905. 

consul- vb., 555. 2. 

consul for consuls, p. 435. 

contra, 1320. . 

contract verbs in Latin, p. 426. 

contrácted perfect, 563-7. 

copula, 874. 

copulative conjunctions, 840, 1430 
&c. 

coram, 1321. 

corona-, 910. 

cred-, 981 n. 

crude form. 41, p. 422; in Sanscrit 
grammars, p. 422; simplicity of, 
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cui bono? 983 n 

cuicuimodi, 311. 

cum prep., 820, 1322, 1323, 1391. 
cum conj., 1455. 

cum marume, 1057 d, p. 226. 
cura-, 1168, 1289. 

custom, vbs. of, 1007. 


da-, 549, 732, 975, 1275, 1289. 

dative, 49, 110 n., 950; doubled, 
982; dat. ethic, 978; in poets, 
986, 988; of attraction, 985; of 
fitness, 1293; of motion to, 987; 
of name, 985; of part. in endo, 
1293; of person concerned, 877; 
of person whose body is con- 
cerned, 972; of purpose, 984; of 
serving as, 983; plur, p. 433; 
sing., p. 432; with adj., 961; with 
adv., 962; with gerundive, 967; 
with perfect particip., 967; with 
static vbs., 963; with sbs., 969; 
with vbs. of giving, 973; with 
vbs. of taking away, 973. 

dé, 1326-8. 

dé ds a suffix, 366, 800. 
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debui, 1257. 

decet, 964 

deciens, 1071. a 

declension, 54 ; first or a, 89-99; 
second or o,100-24; third or i, 
125-39; third or consonant, 55- 
87 ; fourth or uw, 140-44 ; fifth or 
e, 145-8; vowel, 88; irregular, 
157 ; mixed, 148. 1 ; reduced to. 
one, p. 429, 429. 

defective nouns, 149, 1032. 

defung-, 1023. 

demonstratives, 286, 1091 

demum, 1447. 

denario-, 1070. 

deo-, 158. 

deponent verbs, 399, 400; conju- 
gated, 685. 

derivation, 34; of verbs, 740 &c. ; 
from prep., 838. 

desiderative verbs, 755. 

desin-, 940. 

desitus est, 1244. 

deterior-, 812, 814, 824. 

di, 1329. 1330. | 

dic-, 584. 

dicam omitted, 1228. 

digno-, 1016, 1192. 

diminutives, 198 &c. and Appen- 
dix ii. 

diminutive verbs, 750. 

direct interrogative, 908. 

dirim-, 812. 

discrib-, 1329. 

disjunctive conjunctions, 
question, 1423. 

distributive numbers, 249, 252, 262, 
1066. 

diti-, 221. 

doce-, 553, 556, 898, 1236. 

domi, 114, 952, 1036. 

domo-, 159. 

domum, 886, 1036. 

duc-, 534. 

dum, 1448, 

duo-, 117, 118, 120. 

duplici-, 1067 m. 


1444; 


e, 1331. 

e declension, p. 424. 
ea, 804, 366. 

ec, 811, 813, 817, 1331. 
ecastor, 861. 

ecce, 862. 
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ecfer-, 811. 

edepol, 861. 

ego, crude form of, 274 n. 
eho, 862 m. 

elision, 29. 


ellipsis of sb., 1033; of main verb, 


1927 ; of verb of requesting, 1204; 
of verb of saying, 1203. 

em-, 1005 n. 

emolumento-, 530 n. 

emphasis decides order of words, 
1459. 

emphatic adjective precedes, 1468 ; 
emphatic genitive precedes, 1468, 
1472. 

enclitics, 27, 1473. 

enim, 1449; place of, 1474. 

eo, adv., 304, 366, 789. 

epicenes, 190. 

epistolary tenses, 1160. 

epol, 861. 

equidem, 336, 1453 f. n. 

equo-, 124. 1. 

erat first, 1462. 

erga, 1334. 

es-, * eat, 722; *be,' 723. 

esse omitted, 1259. 

est first, 1462. 

et, 1490 &c. ; ‘also,’ ‘too,’ 1440; 
a proclitic, 1465. 

et non, 1409. « 

et—neque, 1443. 

et, que, and atque opposed, 1431. 

ethie dat., 978. 

etiam, 1171. 

etiamnum, 806. 

ex, 1331. 

excess, degree of, 1056.5. 

exerce-, 555.2. 

existumes, 1228. 

extent of place, &c., 915. 

exporgise-, 555. 3. 

extra, 1335. 


fac, 1168. 

factitive acc., 896. 

. fastidi-, 939. 
Jaxem, 566, 1209 n. 1. 

Saxo, 566, 1209 n.. 

fearing, verbs of, 1186. 

feeling, verbs of, 393,872, 889, 938, 
939, 1245. 

feminine suffixes, 193. 

Ye, 729. , 


INDEX. 


fi-, 736, 1003. 

fieri, 736 n. 

Jig-, 535. 

first word emphatic, 1460, 1461. 

foras, 886. 

forbidding, sentences of, 1173-7. 

Sore, 725. | 

Jorem, 125. 

fore ut, 1260. 

foris, 952. 

forgiving, verbs of, 975. 

fractions, 268-272. 

Jrag-, 535. 

frequentative verbs, 745. 

fréto-, 1002. 

fru-, 1001, 1287 n. 

fu-, 723, 123.1, 1152.5. 

fugi-, 558. 

fullness, adj. of, 931 ; verbs of, 941. 

fung-, 1287 n. 

future, 439, 441, 447, 448, 466-469 ; 
f. perfect, 476; f. perf. sub)., 503, 
505, 1226; f. perf. pass., 1263; 
f. periphrastic, 1260; f. for im- 
perative, 1170. 


genders, 39, 183 &c., 1040. 

genitive, 47, 48,919; sing., p. 430; 
plur. p. 431; emphatic, 1391 e, 
1469, 1470; after gerund, 1286; 
after neut. pron., 922; in ius, 110 
n. ;in pointof,935; objective,927; 
of cause, 929 ; ofconnection, 926 ; 
of definition, 926.1; of quality, 
927; of removal, 930, 940 ; of 
tendency, 1292; partitive, 922; 
place of, 1468, 1472; possessive, 
924; subjective, 921; with adj., 
929 ; with adv., 923; with gerund, 
1286; with possessive, 1048; 
with subs., 920; with verbs, 938. 

gentile name, 1046. 

genu-, p. 442, xii. 

genus, 937. | 

gerund, 435, 634, 1284-6, 1294, 
1295. 


gerundive, 1287 &c. 

giving, verbs of, 973. 

Glycerio-, 208. 

gratifica-, 971. 

Greek acc., 916; nouns, 166 &c. 
gus-? 148. 

habe-, 386. 

habessit, origin of form, p. 427. 


INDEX. 


hau, 1404. 1. 

haud, 1416.1. 

historic present, 449 n., 455; hist. 
infin., 1253. 

ho-, 295-300, 1092 &c. 

hoc adv. 300. 

hocine, 293, 

hodie, 804. 

hordeo-, 207.2. 

horsum, 366 n. 

house, 1035, 1303 7., 1305 o., 1311 c. 

huius, 947. 

humi, 114, 952. 

hypothetical sentences, 496-9, 705, 
1153, 1209, 1223. 


i consonans, 9. 

i conjugation, 519, 528, 529. 

4 declension, 125-39, p. 424. 

é- or eo-,902, 1113 &c. 

i=y, 25. 

i- verb, 737. 

iace-, 386. 

iam, 1450. 

ibi, 304, 366. 

i-dem, 342.1, 1132. 

igitur, place of, 1474. 

ignora-, 1338 m. 

ignosc-, 162 n., 979, 980, 1308. 3. 

ilico, 797. 

illi, illim, adv., 298, 366. 

tllo-, 287 &c., 1101 &c. 

illo adv., 298, 366. 

ima-? 748. 

imbu-, 1308. 3. 

imminu-, 1308. 3. 

imo-, 823, 1429. 

impero-, 1281. 

imperative, 421, 422, 424, 479, 598, 
1163, 1173. 

imperfect, 439 &c.; conjugated, 
556; infin. 506-13; past, 459-65. 

impersonal verb, 371, 393, 699-701, 
8/2; conjugated, 699, 700; pas- 
sive, 383, 701. 

in, 913, 1336. 

incip-, 1308.3. 

inde, 804, 366. 

indefinite pronouns, 1138 &c. 

indicative, 1152.8; for subj. 1215; 
of concession, 1156; of supposi- 
tion, 1155. 

indirect interrogative, 318, 494, 495, 
1196, 1197. 
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indirect oration, 492, 1201. 

indirect question, 1196. 

infero-, 822. 

infinitive, 430-2, 506-13, 1232 &c.; 
after adj. 1254; after relative or 
conjunction, 1251; and aec. 1238- 
1240; as a gen., 1252; historic, 
1253; imperfect, 509, 512, 513, 
625; in poets, 1255; of hypo- 
thesis, 1261; ofindignation, 1247; 
passive, 1244; perfect, 510, 511, 
628; with prep., 1233. 

infitias, 886. 

informa-, 1308. 3. 

infra, 1339. 

inhibe-, 1308. 3. 

inquam, 408. 

inser-, 906. 

instar, 833. 1. 

insueto-, 1254. 

intelleg-, 818. 

inter, 1340, 1841, 1393 n., 1395 ^. 

inter, ‘up,’ 818, 834 d., 1342. 1. 

inter se, 1087. 

interclud-, 1842. 1. 

interdic-, 1028, 1342, 1. 

interest, 910, 948. 

interfic-, 1342. 1. 

interi-, 1342. ]. 

interim, 797. 

interiug-, 1342. 1. 

interjections, 860. 

interlunio-, 210. |. 

íéntermit-, 1942. 1. 

interpola-, 1942. 1. 

interrogative, direct, 308,1134,1417- 
1419, 1423, 1425, 1426; doubie, 
1136; indirect, 318, 494, 495, 
1196, 1197, 1420-1424; par- 
ticles, 1417; pronouns, 1184 &c. 

intra, 1343. 

intransitive verb, 373, 378, 894; 
used transitively, 401-403. 

intro, 1344. 

intumesc-, 1308. 3. 

inuide-, 979, 1023, 980. 

inuicto-, 763. 

ipso-, 326, 1090. 

iri, 1262. 

irregular nouns, 149 &c. 

irregular verbs, 392 &c. 

is ea id, 302. 

isti adv., 299. 

istim adv., 299. 
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isto adv , 299. 

isto-, 286, 288, 1098. 
ita. 1451. — 
iterum, 822. 

iug-, 535. 

Juppiter, 160. 
ius-iwrando-, 161. 
iurta, 1345. 


k only before a, 6. 
Karthagini, 951. 
Keltic suffix agh in Latin, p. 439. 


lor Ui? 257 

lab-, 533. 

lapiderum, 376 n. 

last word emphatic, 1466. 

last word in an hexameter begin- 
ning a clause, 1463 a. 

latum, 543. 

leaves, 1031. 

letters, number of, 2. 

libera-, 940 n. 

libram, 1075. 

licet, 807 m. 

licuit, 1257. 

linter, for lintris, p. 437. 

liquids, order of, 3. 

loca-, 1289. 

logical pronoun, 301, 1112. 

loqu-, 398. 

lucta-, 956. 


macte, 883. 

Madvig referred to in notes, 725, 
815,951, 1141, 1163, 1165, 1175, 
1182, 1195, 1202, 1205, 1209, 
1224, 1236, 1287, 1288, 1337 i., 
1337, 1404. 1, 1423, 1405. 1. 

magis, 776. 1. 

snaior, 1055. 1. 

malam rem, 886. 

malim, 1221, 

mallem, 122). 

malum, 863. 

manica-, 210. 

manu-, 207. 1. 

masculine suffixes, 191. 

maxsumo-, 1019. 

meats, 1030. 

mede-, 979,.980. 

medica-, 979. 

medius fidius, 861 

memini, 390, 943. 
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memory, verbs of, 943, 


, mercule, 861. 


merg-, 035. 

Mileti, 951 n. 

mili-, 257, 1064, 
minor-, 1055. 1. 

minus, 776. 1, 1055. 1. 
mira-, 939. 
mirum—quantum, 1200. 
misce-, 956. 

mixed numbers, 1065. 1 4. 
modera-, 919. 

modo, 794. 

moods, 423 &c. 

mori- conjugated, 557. 


, musas for musans, p. 432. 


nam, 1452. 

ne, 1173, 1179, 1228, 1402 ; a pro- 
clitic, 1465; differs from ué non, 
1408 n.; ne—quidem, 1405, 1453 
b 


ne, $ verily,’ 862. 

né, 1417, 1420; affixed to interro- 
gatives, 1425 n.; repeated, 1424. 

nearness, adj. of, 955. 

nearness, verbs of, 956. 

nec-, 534. 

nec a proclitic, 1465; ‘not ven,’ 
1406. 1 

necesse est, 1246 m. 

nedum, 1228. 

nega-, 1404 n. 

negatives accumulated, 1411. 

negative particles, 1402. 

negative repeated, 1412. 

neg-leg-, 834 h., n. 

nemon-, 1149. 1. 

neque— eb—, 1443, 

neque quisquam, 1406. 

nequitur, 1244 m. 

nescio, 410 n.; nescio an, 1421. 

nescio-qui-, 1199. 

neue, 1416. 

neuter nom. in um, p. 4438, xxii. 

neuter nom. rejects s, why ? p. 43. 3. 

neuter-passives, 392. 

neuter pronouns, 909. 

neuter suffixes, 194. 

nig- or niu-, 162. 

nihil for non, 1410. 

nimis, 776. 1. 

nimium-guanium, 1200. 

nit-, 555.3; 1001. 
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‘no,’ how expressed, 1428. 

nolim, 1221. 

nollem, 1221. 

nominative, 44, 48, 368, 867; for 
voc., 880; form of, p. 425; plur., 
p. 437; power of, p. 433, 439; 
singular, p. 433 &c. 

non, 1402; a proclitic, 1465; place 
of, 1403. 

non modo for non modo non? 1415. 

non nemo, 1411 a. 

non quin, 1208. 

non guo, 1208. 

non quod, 1454 f. 

non-emphatic words, where placed, 
1467. 

nout, 989. 

nos, 1082. 

noun in apposition, where placed, 
1472. 

nonne, 1419. 

nub-, 533, 977. 

nucerum, 376 n. 

nudiustertius, 805. 

nullo- for non, 1410. 

num, 1419, 1423 n. 

number, 52; differs from English 
idiom, 1026 ; concord of, 1040. 

numerals, 247 &c.; place of, 1471. 1. 

ntmquid wis, 1183 a. ft. 

nuneine, 192, 

nuper, (18. 


o conjugation, 519, 520, 

9 declension, p. 424. 

o final in verbs, 410. 

ob prep. 1346; in comp., 1347; 
zz emt, 830 n. 

obiter, 797. 

^bjective gen., 927. 

oblivise-, 943. 

obliqua oratio, 492, 1901. 

obsolesc-, 555. 1. 

aculo-, 207. 8. 

dt, 390. 

officio-, 1469 n. 

om-tl-, 1308. 92. 

opes-, 999. 

opitula-, 742. 1 n. 

oportet, 1246 m. 

opus est, 1280. 

order of words, 1458. 

ordinal numbers, 248, 252, 261, 
1065. 1. 
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ordo for ordons, p. 435, 
owner, 1036. 2. 


paenitet, 889, 938. 

pag-, 535. 

palam, 182, 1348. 

parato-, 1254. 

parc-, 979, 980. 

pare-, 956. 

* part of,’ 1057. i. 

parti- verb, 398. 

participle, 436, 514 &c., 1264; for 
abstract differs from adj., 934 n. ; 
in endo, 1296; in endo with es-, 
712; in endo with fu-, 715; in 
enti, 1265; in zo, 1270; in turo, 
1261,1268; in turo with es-, 702; 
in turo with fu-, 705; perfect, 
892; perfect, circumlocution for, 
1281; question in, 1135. 

particles, 764. 

partitive gen., 922, 925. 

pasc-, 1001, 

passive, 379, 380, 570; conjugated, 
655; impersonal, 701, 981; of 
saying and thinking, 1241. 

past imperfect, 459-65, 580-2; past 
perfect, 473; ind. 598, 589; subj. 
621-4. 

pater for paters, p. 435. 

pater, p. 437. 

pause in hexameter, 1464 n. 

penalty, gen. of, 945. 

penes, 1349, 

pensi, 947 n. 

per, 1350; in comp., 1351 ; of de- 
struction, 1351 m. $. 

per me stat, 1183 n. 

perd-, 1351. 

perfect, 439 &c., 442, 443, 478, 
589 &c.; form of, 471; conjuga- 
tion of, 561; contracted, 563-7; 
present, 472 ; infin., 510, 511, 
1256-1258; of intransitives, 477 ; 
third person of, 472 n. ; use of, 478. 

perinde, 800. 

permission, subj. in, 489. 

personal pronouns, 274, 1076. 

personal suffixes, 406 &c. 

personal verb, 370, 

plag-, 535. 

plural suffixes of nouns, 52; of 
verbs, 414 &c. 

plural for sing., 1026. 
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plus, 245 n., 776. 1., 1055. 1. 

poena-, 975 n. 

polling-, 818. 

polysyndeton, 1485. 

pondo, 1075. 

gone, 1853. 

por, 818, 834 e, 1962. 

porro, 788. 

possessive adj., 1047; gen., 924-25. 

pronouns, 359. 

).0ssid-, 386. 

possum, 728. 

post, 1854; in comp., 1355. 

postilla, 809. 

postquam, 958 n. 

postumo-, 823. 

poti- verb, 942, 1287 n. 

prae, 1856 ; in comp., 1357. 

praedito-, 542 m. 

praeter, 1359; in comp., 1360. 

predicate, 874. 

prepositions, 808, 830,914 n., 1233, 
1308, 1397; case after, 914 n.3 
change of form in, 809 &c.; La- 
tin compared with Greek, 830 ., 
834 m.; meaning of, 1391 m.*; 
omitted, 1896; place of, 1891-3. 

present tense, 449, 452-8; ind., 575- 
9; historic, 449 5, 4553 perf., 
472; subj., 594-602; perf. ind., 
584, 587; perf. subj., 613-620. 

price, 1005. 

primo-, 823, 1050. 

primor-, 838 n. 

principal parts, 531 &c. 

prior-, 823. 

priusquam, 1231.1. 

pro, 1361; in comp , 1362-4. 

proclities, 28, 835, 1404. 1, 1465. 

prodes-, 727. 

proh, 862 n. 

, prohibe-, 1237. 

proinde, 800. 

pronominal adverbs, 366, 1150. 

pronouns, 273 &c.; demonstrative, 
286, 1091, 1471; gender of, 1039; 
indefinite, 1138 &c.; interroga- 
tive, 1134 &c.; logical, 301, 
1112; personal, 274, 1076; pos- 
sessive, 359, 1088; reflective, 
278-85, 1083-99. 

prope, 1365. 

propior-, 908. 

propter, 1366. 
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prosum, 798. — 

Pseudo-Nepos, 951 n.t; 1423 n. 
pudet, 938. | 

puer for puerus, p. 487. 

puluis, 8, p. 426. 

punishment, verbs of, 975 n. 
purpose, 490, 1407. 


x 


, 6. 

quà, 315, 316. 

quam with comp,, 1055; with sup., 
1057 e.; a proclitic, 1405. 

quamquam, 368, 791. 

quamuis, 352, 791, 1227 b. 

quando, 795, 1455 j. 

quandoquidem, 857 n. 

quanti, 946 n. 

quasi, 499, 1223. 

quauis, 366. . 

que, 840 n., 1430 &c.; displaced, 
1441. 

quer-, 555. 3. 

qui- verb, 738. 

qui- or quo-, 805, 1120-31; ‘any,’ 
1138; —i-, 1131. 

qui-cunque, 1146, 1158. 

quid ais, 1198. 

quidni? 1172 n. 

quidquod, 1454 h. 

qui-dam, 343, 1145. 

quidem, 857 n., 1080, 1409, 1415, 
1453 ; place of, 1474. 

qui-lubet, 1144. 

qui-nam, 346. 

qui-piam, 345, 1148. 

quippe qui with subj., 1194 a. 

gui-quam, 344, 1142. 

qui-que, 941-50, 922, 1, 

qui-qui-, 1147, 1158. 

qui-uis, 951, 1144. 

quod, 1454; with eius, 922. 

quondam, 792, 

quoniam, 1455 j. n. . 

quóque, place of, 1474, | 

quoto-, 248, 1065. 1. 

quum, 1229, 1281 b, 1455. 


‘rather,’ 1056. 3. 

ratio for rations, p. 435, 
ve- sb., 910 n. 

re, ‘back,’ 1367. 
recidiuo-, 1367 m. T. 
reciprocal verbs, 398, 
redim-, 1289. 
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reduplication, 471. 

rediit, 472 mn. 

réfert, 910, 948. 

reflective pronoun, 278-85, 1083-9; 
omitted, 1249. 

reflective vérb, 374 &c.; 398-400; 
conjugated, 570, 636. 

regerum, 376 n. 

relative, 3u7, 1120-31; attraction 
of, 1061; double form of, 353-8, 
1158; postponed, 1463. 

remit-, 975. 

repeated action, 1159. 

reported speech, 1201. 

reppuli, 555. 2. 

re-publica-, 163. 

rescisc-, 1367. 

result, subj. of, 491, 1408. 

retice-, 1367. 

retro, 1368. 

rite, 770. 

Ritschl, 1319 ., 1404. 1. 

riva-, 391, 

road by which, 1008. 

roga-, 903. 

roots, 30. 

rosa-, 1031, 

?7uU-, 396. 

rup-, 533. 

ruri, 952. 

rus, 886. 

rusum, 198. 


& final lost in nom., p. 435. 
sacrificing, vbs. of, 1006. 

sangui-, p. 9. 

satis, 776. 1. 

scilicet, 907. 

scrib-, 533. 

se, 1083, 1369; crude form of, 280. 
Second person, 1152. 3, 1175, 
second word non-emphatic, 1473. 
secondary clauses, 1225. 
secundum, 1371. 

secus, 917. | 

sed, 834, 1369; a proclitic, 1465. 
sedition-, 815 n. 

semel, 264 n. 

semper, 778. 

sen- or senec-, 164, 207.1. 

sense supersedes form, 1038. 

8er-, 042 n. 

sermocina-, 745 n. 


serui-, 971. — 

sescento-, 1063. 

sestertio-, 272, 1070. 

sestertium, 1073. 

showing, vbs. of, 976. i 

st, 496-9, 1153, 1154, 1159, 1209; 
omitted, 1219; as an interroga- 
tive, 1422; a proclitic, 1465. 

sic, 900, 1451 g, m. 

simple voice, 405. 

simplici-, 264 n. 

simul, 853, 854. 

sin-, 1236. 

sincero-, 264 n. 

sine, 1372. 

sing. for pl., 1032. 

si-gui-, 1139, 1140. 

siue, 1157. 

smelling, vbs. of, 895. 

sodes, 1361,0, n. . 

S0lo-, 110, 1050, 1192. 

Sordido-, 555.1 n. 

Sorti- vb., 398. 

sparg-, 535. 

Spondeo, 410 n. 

static verb, 385, 391. 

sto- pron., 288 n. 

strengthened form of verb, 451. 1. 

stude-, 939. 

suade-, 979. 

sub, 913, 1378-6. 

sübici-, 812 n. 

subject, 874. 

subject-accusative, 911, 1248-50. 

subjective gen., 921. 

subjunctive, 427-9, 481-505, 1178 
&c.; as a future, 500-5, 1226; 
for imperat. 1167; in commands, 
488, 1180; in concessions, 1227 
b; in elliptical sentences, 1227 ; 
in hypothesis, 496-9, 1209 &c. ; 
in indirect questions, 494, 495, 
1196 ; in obliqua oratio, 1201-6; 
in parenthesis, 1195 ; in permis- 
sion, 489, 1180; in purposes, 
400, 1179; in results 491,1182; 
of duty, 1227 f; of indignation, 
1227 e; of possibility, 1227 a; 
of prayer, 1227 d; translated as 
indic., 491, 493, 494; with wf 
qui, 1194 n. 

substantive, number of, 1026 ; in 
predicate, 1660; in a, o, i, u, e, 
have lost & guttural, p. 440, ii. 
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&c. ; in ab-ulo, P. 441, iv. ; in 
ac-ulo, p. 440, iii; in ac-r0, Pp. 
440, iii; in ag-on, p. 440, ii.; 
in am-ente &c. _p. 443, xxii. ; in 
€, p. 441, ix.; in ic-ula, p. 441, 
xli.; in ec or ic, p. 441, vii. ; in 
ec-ula, p. 441, xii. ; in ed-on, p. 
444, xxvii; in e£, p. 443, xxvi. ; 
in é-to, p. 441, x.; in ic-ulo, p. 
441, xii; in it-ia, p. 444, xxvii.; 
in tt-udon, p. 444, xxvii.; in it- 
ut, p. 444, xxvii. 

subter, 1378; in comp., 1379. 

suffix, 32; of adj. 225-234; of 
masculine subs, 191, 192; of 
feminine, 193 ; of neuters, 194 ; 
personal, 406 &c. 

sum, sunt, explained, p. 429. 

summo-, 823. 

suo-, 861, 1083. 

suppedita-, 396, 

supelleg-, 818. 

super, 1380; in comp., 1382. 

superlative, 240-46, 1057; from 
prep., 838. 

supine, 483, 434, 887, 998, 1299- 
1301. 

supra, 1383. 

suscip-, 1289. 

susum, 798. 

syllable long by nature, 14 ; long 
by position, 15; short, 18. 

symbols, numerical, 251. 

syntax, 866. 


tag-, 535. 

taking away, verbs of, 973. 
tanquam, 1223. 

tanti, 946 m. 

tantum, 1065.1 c. 

te as a dat., 977 n. 

telling, verbs of, 976. 
tempera-, 979. 

‘temple,’ 1035. 

ene-, 386. 

tense, 437 &c. 

tenses of Latin verb, 451 &c. 
tenus, 1384, 1391 6. 
tepefac-, 756. 

ter, (83, p. 437. 

terg-, 535. 

* that of,’ 1036, 1. 

third person, quantity of, 412. 
tig-, 535. 
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time, difference of, 1017 ; how long, 
915; within which, 993-5; yum 


992. 
* too,’ 1056. 
torque-, 558. 


towns, 884, 951, 990, 1021. 

iraic-, 900. 

trans, 1386. 

transitive verb, 372; used retlec- 
tively, 394-7. 

trusting, verbs of, 974, 1002. 

tu, crude form of, 275. 


t. consonans -- t, 10, 25. 

u conjugation, 519, 596-7. 

V deciension, 140- 4, p. 424. 

ubi, 315, 366, 953-4. 

ubique, 347, 366. 

ue, 1444, n.; displaced, 1441. 

uel, 840, 1037 h. 

velle, how formed, p. 436. 

uend-, 542. 

uenum, 886. 

uere-, 939. 

uero, 1456; place of, 1474. 

vesc-, 1001. 

ueta-, 1236, 1237, 1243. 

uic-, 534. 

uicem, 917. 

uiciens, 1071. 

uiciniae, 1150. 

ullo-, 334, 1142. 

uls, 1889. 

ultusno-, 823. 

ultra, 1390. 

ultro, 788. 

ultumo-, 828. 

unde, 805 »., 315, 1150. 

undeclined subs., 1032. 1. 

uno-, 1062. 

uorsus, 1387, 1391 5. 

ut, 316, 796, 1451; 
1465. 

ut-, 1001, 1287 n. 

utinam, 796. 

utique, 347, 796. 

utut, 358, 796. 

ut gui with subj., 1194 n. 

utrum, construction of, 1425. 


a proclitie, 


vegetables, 1030. 

verb, 367 &c.; after emphatic word, 
1467 ; derivation of, 740; dimi- 
nutive, 750; frequentative, 745; 
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impersonal, 371; of saying, 
&c., 1288; of wishing, 1242; 
place of, 1458, 1461, 1467 ; in 
a, 522; in ag, p. 440, iii.; in 
cina, (45 n. 5 in e, 386, 524 ; p. 
443, xxiii; in ec or ie, p. 442, 
xviii.; in esc or ise, p. 443, xxv.; 
in ess or iss, 754, p. 448, xxv. ; 
in g, p. 442, xix.; in i, 528, p. 
443, xxiv. ; in ita, p. 443, xxvi.; 
in m, p. 442, xxii.; in o, 519, p. 
427; in p, p. 442, xx.; inéé final 
long, p. 428; in turi, 755; in 
uw, 526, p. 427, p. 442, xvii; 
in ab, eb, ib, b, p. 442, xxi.; in- 
ceptive, 752; intransitive, 373- 
8; irregular, 392; of accusing, 
944 ; of buying, 946; of com- 
manding, &c., 1180 ; of compar- 
ing, 956 n.; of duty, 1217; of 
fearing, 1186; of feeling, 393, 
889, 938-9 ; of hindrance, 1138; 
of memory, 943; of requesting 
omitted, 1204; ofsaying omitted, 
1202; of smelling, 895; of wish- 
ing, 1242; passive, 380 &c.; 
personal, 370; place of, 1437, 
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1467, 1468; plural suffixes of, 
414 &c.; reciprocal, 398; reflec- 
tive, 374 &c., 398-400 ; static, 
385-91 ; transitive, 372. 

verbal sb., 1264; in tion, 1302; 
in £u, 887, 1299. 

vi-, 165. 

vita-, 1029. 

vocative, 43 n., 882 ; for nom. 883; 
place of, 1474 n. 

vocifera-, 742. ln. 

vol-, 733. 

vowels, order of, 3; vowel silent, 
24; vowel-assimilation, p. 444, 
xxix. 


weather, 1027. 
words opposed, place of, 1475. 
worth, gen. of, 947 


a, last letter, 2;=ks, 5 ; or rather 
XZ, 818 n. 


y not a Latin letter, 2. 
‘yes,’ how expressed, 1427. 


2 not a Latin letter, 2, 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 





(It will be found convenient either to correct the text herefrom, or to affiz 
the words : * See Addenda.’) 


§ § 44, 45, 47, 49. For beam read ‘tree or beam.’ 

§ 89. For cornti read cornü in the nom. voc. acc., for although Greek 
neuters in u, like all other neuters, prefer a final short vowel, and 
although a short u is here claimed by the grammarians, as by Diom. 
p. 308, 1. 15, ed. Keil; Prob. 31, 26, and 32, 32; Pomp. 172, 4, and 185, 2; 
yet we find nuda genu Verg. A. 1, 320, and Ov. M. 10, 536; cornu Ov. 
F. 3, 869; gelu Ov. Nux, 106; and nowhere a short u. 

$ 236. To [quadr-] append as a note: Brackets in the form [ ] denote 
obsolete or theoretic words. 

§ 344. Dele quaequam, as never found. 

§ 366, 1. 2. For de (= éyv) read 6 ( = tv). 

§ 472.1, note 1. Dele the first eight lines. 

§ 503,1. 10. Read acceptürum. 

§ 582. Add: The order of words is alphabetical, reckoning backwards. 

§ 583. After 1. 8, add sáp- or sápi- taste, be wise, sipére, sápio, sápui. 

$ 540, 1. 18. Read claud- or clüd- shut (claud- standing for clauid-; 
ef. the sb. xanfid- a bar). 

$ 540,1. 25. After quátio insert per-cussi. 

» last line but one. For uorti read uerti. 
»  lastline. For sist- make to stand, read set-, sist- stop. 

§ 548. After 1, 6, insert plu- rain, pluére, pluit, plüuit, or pluit. 

§ 554. Add senti- or sen- feel, sentire, sentio, sensi, sensum. 

§ 555.3, 1. 16. After nic- add or nict-. 

$ 570. Add to imperative fut.: A form without the final r was pre- 
ferred, as censento (= censentor) Corp. Inscr. Momms. 198, 77. Cf. Madv. 
op. 2, 241. 

§ 722.1. Add: perf. part. cómesto-, cómesso-, or cómóso-. 

§ 782. Add: the passive also has a short vowel in dáütur, dübatur, 
débitur, subj. dáretur, inf, dári, part. düto-. 

§ 745. Dele note *, 
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$ 774. Dele altogether. 

§ 777. For itás or tás read %s ; and, in note, for £t read sv: and add: 
This us is often cut down to e (cf, ipsus, ipse), as in peregré, from 
abroad; superné, from above; infern’, from below; ind-8, from this; 
und.é, from which. — 

§ 788, 1, 9. For tró read rd; also write ret-ro, cit-ro, etc. 

$ 800,1. 6. Dele ever and anon, 

$ 880. The first meaning of inter is under; of ob, after ; of per and 
trans, over. 

$881. The first meaning of in is down; hence imus for inimus, 
lowest, Cf. sy-tgoi, sv-egdev. ' 

$ 834, 1. 3. For ambur- burn round, ambed- eat round, substitute: 
am-iei- throw round, clothe with, am-plect- (r) fold. oneself round, embrace. 

$ 886. Add after infitias exequias, suppetias. 

$ 958. Transfer first example to § 959. 

§ 1068, last line. Dele sets of, as catena originally meant a hoop o or 
link, and only catenae in the pl. a chain. 

$1156. Add: Other examples are seen in Laudabunt 8li....— 
me nec tam, &c., Hor. Od. 1, 7, 1; Est ut uiro uir . . ,—aequa lege 
Necessitas, &c., Od. 3, 1, 9; Optat quietem . . . ., Optat Prometheus 
- + +, Optat supremo . , .—sed uetant leges Iouis, Epod. 17, 65; Cupio 
«5. Cupio . . . sed, Cic. Cat. 1, 2. 

§ 1184, last ex. For Cic. read Plane. ad Cic. 

$ 1228, 1. 10. For Mortalia facta read Facta, 

» 1.19. For better read much better, 

§ 1236, 1.7. For Herus read Erus. 

§ 1256, 3rd ex. Read Bacas. | 

§ 1295, 1. 1 and 4. For gerundive read gerund or gerundive. 

§ 1308, 1. 2. Dele anquir- look round for. 

§ 1309 c. For example Dicere, etc. substitute: Ego baiulabo: tu ut 
decet dominum, ante me ito inanis (Plaut. As. 8, 8, 70), I'll do the 
porter's work; you as becomes a master shall go before me without anything 
to carry, Add: Pone me erat Aegina, ante Megara (Sulp. ad Vic. fam. 
4, 6, 4); Unam eohortem quae ante ceteras extra aciem procurrerat 
(Caes. B. C. 1, 55, 3); Ante se statuit funditores (Liv. 42, 58, 10). 

$ 1338. Begin with : In in composition means, first, down, as in-curuo- 
bent down, in-clina- bend down, in-flect- bend down; secondly, into, etc. 

§ 1840. The first meaning of inter is under, aqua inter cutem dropsy 
(Cels.) ; hence too interule (sc. uestis) under-clothing ; cf. Germ. unter, 
. our under, and the simple in down. 

§ 1346. The first meaning of ob (= s) is after; hence occiput, 
the back of the head ; cf. obsequi. 

$ 1350. Per is decapitated from super and means, first, over, as iss 
praecipitem in lutum per caputque pedesque (Catul. 20, 9) to go head- 
foremost into the mud, o'er head and heels alike, Add: Ibi per stragem 
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iacentium elephantorum atrox edita caedes (Liv. 26, 6, 2 — where Madvi3 
against MSS. would read super strigem); Equus pilo traiectus quum 
prolapsum per caput regem effudisset (27, 32, 35); Ponte per Nilum 
facto (44, 19, 9). 

$ 1351. Per in composition means, first, over, as per-fund- pour all 
over, per-ung- anoint all over; hence too per-uide- = (Hor.) overlook, 
per-fuga = transfuga = G. überlaufer one who goes over (to the enemy). 

$ 1967. Re (rec) in composition means, first, up, as re-curuo- bent up, 
re-pando- the same, re-cubo- lie with the back raised, re-sid-e- sit up (in bed), 
reci-proco- up and down = our ridge and furrow. 

$ 1408, 1. 4. For so many engagements read engagements so important. 

§ 1454 e, subdiv. a, 1. 4. For wish you to remain read insist on your 
remaining. 

§ 1465. Add: In collating a MS. (Harl. 1.?) of Liv. 6, 1-17, many 
years ago, at the British Museum, I found the above words written as 
proclities, the number of times here stated: ut 18, si 8, nisi 1, seu 1, et 1, 
nec T,ne 7, non 29, aut 1, at 1, an 2, quam 4. Also qui 2, quae 1, qua 1, 
quo 1, quod 4, quum 6, quin 2, tum 4, tam 1, iam 2, sic 2, se 9, te 1, 
etiamsi 1. Further, 251 monosyllabic prepositions against 48 not so 
written, and 10 disyllabic prepositions against 7 not so written. The 
same collation exhibited written as enclities : sum 1, sunt 1, est 3, esse 1, 
sim 2, erat 5, erant 1, se 7, sui 1, quisque 2, tamen 1, enim 1, and even 
summaui for summa ui (compare summopere). 

Page 435, 1. 32. Attach to the word ‘assimilation’ the note: T So 
agony, bagoos, wueoos, Of Ionic and Old Attic became in later Attic agony 
Ünppos, wuegos. 

Page 485,1. 85. Attach to the word ‘compensation’ the note: 1 So 
xvtvyo, yervaro (for tysvoaro?) of the purer Aeolie became in Attic xev», 
tyewaero; and sysegw, Obseew became tytigw, Gbuew. See Liddell and Scott 
under N and P, where however the change is reversed. 

Page 487, l. 15. To x«ee append the note: + A nominative xe; 
appears in an epigram of Timocreon’s in Hephaestion s: pirow» 1: 
a cupBovarsuesy wees amo, vous dt raed. 

In Index. Neuter nom. rejects s, why? For p. 43.3 read p. 493; 
for quidquod read quid quod. 
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mar schools. Foolscap 8vo. 

4ESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by George 
Long, M.A. Mew edition. 5s. 6d. . 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. BooksI.—III. With 
English notes for junior classes. By George Long, M. A. 
New edition. 25. 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PROPERTIUS. Se- 
lected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, of Bury 
St. Edmunds School, and F. N. Sutton, B.A. With short 
biographical notices of the Poets. 35. 64. 

CICERO : De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epis- 
tles. Edited by George Long, M.A. ew edition. 45.6d. — 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 
| eee Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 
. 25. 6d. 
HOMER: Iliad. Books L—XII. Edited by F. A. 
Paley, M. A. 6s. 6d. 


HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, M. A,, late Head 
Master of King Edward's School, Bath. With a short Life. 
New edition, revised. 6s. 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By Herman 
Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited by F. A. Paley, 


M. A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Life of the Poet. 6s. 6d. 
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OVID: The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited by F. A. 
Paley, M.A. ew edition. 55. 

SALLUST : Catilina and Jugurtha. Witha Life. Edited 
by George Long, M.A. 55. 

TACITUS: Germania and Agricola. Edited by the 
Rev. P. ‘Frost, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
35. 6d, 

VIRGIL: Bucolics, Georgics, and ZEneid, Books I.—IV. 
By the Rev. J. ‘G. Sat ook C.L. Abridged from Profes- 
sor Conington's edition. 55. 6 

ZEneid, Books ae Abridged from Professor 
Connington’s edition, by H. Nettleship, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and W. Wagner, Ph.D. 55. 64. 

XENOPHON: The Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, 
Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the late J. F. Macmichael, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. Vew edition, re- 
vised, corrected and enlarged. 5s. 

The Cyropedia. Edited by G. M. Gorham, M. A., 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vew edition. 6s. 


Memorabilia. Edited by Percival Frost, M. A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 











Uniform with the Series. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Greek. With English 
Notes and Preface, Synopsis, "and Chronological Tables. By 
J. F. Macmichael, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. (730 pp.). 75. 62. 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Certs. 


ESCHYLUS.  Exnovissima recensione F. A. Paley, 
A.M. 3s. 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Recognovit G. Long, 
A.M. 2s. 


CICERO de Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistole 
Selectz. Recensuit G. Long, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


CICERONIS Orationes, M I. (in Verrem). Ex recen- 
sione G. Long, A. M. 35. 6 
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EURIPIDES. Ex recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

CONTENTS OF Vor. I.—Rhesus. Medea. Hippolytus. 
Alcestis, Heraclidae. Supplices. Troades. Index. 

CONTENTS OF VoL. IL.—Ion. Helena. Andromache. 
Electra. Bacchae. Hecuba. Index. 

CONTENTS OF Vor. III.—Hercules Furens. Phoenissae. 
Orestes. Iphigenia in Tauris. Iphigenia in Aulide. Cyclops. 
Index. 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit J. G. Blakesley, S. T. B. 


2vols. 75. 


HOMERI ILIAS L—XII. Ex novissima recensione 
F. A. Paley, A. M. 25. 6d. 


HORATIUS. Ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 25. 62. 


JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. J. Mac- 
leane, A. M. Is. 6d. 


LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6d. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, 
Recognovit G. Long, A.M. rs. 6d. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Gul. Wagner relegit et 
emendavit. 3. 


THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S. T. P. 
2 vols. 75. 


VERGILIUS. Exrecensione . Conington, A.M. 35.64. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit J. 
F. Macmichael, A. B. 2s. 64. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, Textus Ste- 
phanici, 1550. — Accedunt variae lectiones editionum  Bezae, 
Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H. 
Scrivener, A.M. New edition. 4s. 6d. An Edition with 
wide margin for notes, 75. 64. 


Cambringe Certs with motes. 


A Series of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin Authors, 

with Introduction and Notes by eminent Scholars. The texts will 

"be mainly those of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica,” and the ‘‘Grammar 
School Classics." 


URIPIDES. Alcestis. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 64. 
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AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 64, 


OVID. Selections from the Amores, Tristia, Heroides, 
Metamorphoses. By thé Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 15. 6d. 


EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 
[ Preparing. 


Public School Series. 


A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known scholars, 
with a special view to the requirements of upper forms in Public 
Schools, or of University Students. 


RISTOPHANES. The Peace. A Revised Text 
with English Notes and a Preface. By F. A. Paley, M. A. 
45. 6d. 


CICERO. The Letters of Cicero to Atticus, Bk. I. 
With Notes, and an Essay on the Character of the Writer. 
Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of 
. St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES de Falsa Legatione. Fourth edition, 
carefully revised. By R. Shilleto, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— The Oration Against the Law of Leptines. With 
English Notes and a Translation of Wolf’s Prolegomena. By 
W. B. Beatson, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. . Small 
8vo. 6s. 


PLATO. The Apology of Socrates and Crito, with Notes. 
critical and exegetical, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Phaedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, 
and an Analysis, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 
55s. 6d. 


The Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with 
an Analysis and English Notes. By W. Wayte, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. 
8vo. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS. Trinummus. With Notes, critical and exe- 
.  getical By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Small 8vo. 
[Mew edition, in the press. 
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SOPHOCLIS TRACHINL/. With Notes and Pro- 
legomena. By Alfred Pretor, M. A., Fellow of St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. [ Preparing. 

TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory. By 
Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Post 8vo. Ios. 64. 


THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and Explanatory 
Latin Notes. By F. A. Paley, M. A. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, and containing the newly discovered Idyll. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


Others in preparation. 


Critical and Annotated Editions. 


ETNA. Revised, emended and explained by H. 
A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 35. 64. 


ARISTOPHANIS Comoediae quae supersunt cum perdi- 
tarum fragmentis tertiis curis recognovit additis adnotatione critica 
summariis descriptione metrica onomastico lexico Hubertus 
A. Holden, LL. D. [ Head-Master of Ipswich School; Classical 
Examiner, University of London.] 8vo. 

Vol. I. containing the Text expurgated with Summaries and 
critical notes, 185. — 

The Plays sold separately ; Acharnenses, 2s. Equites, 1s. 6d. 
Nubes, rs. 67. Vespae, 2s. Pax, 1s. 6d. Aves, 2s. Lysis- 
trata, et Thesmophoriazusae, 3s. Ranae, 2s. Ecclesiazusae et 
Plutus, 35. 

Vol. II. Onomasticon Aristophaneum continens indicem 
geographicum et historicum. 55. 6d. 


Pax, with an Introduction and English Notes. By 
F. A. Paley, M. A. Fcap.8vo. 45. 67. 


EURIPIDES. Fabule Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippolytus 
Coronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Ad fidem Manuscriptorum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et 
Annotationibus instruxit J. H. Monk, S.T.P. .Edze nova. 
$vo. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Separate/y—Hippolytus, Cloth, 5s. Alcestis, Sewed, 4s. 6d 


HORACE. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. The text re- 
vised, with an Introduction, by H. A. J. Munro, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of ‘‘ Lucretius." 
Illustrated from antique gems, by C. W. King, M. A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. I. 1s. 
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LIVY. Titi Livii Historie. The first five Books, with 
English Notes. By J. Prendeville. Zighth edition. 12mo. 
roan, 5s. Or Books I. to III. 3s.6¢@. IV. and V. 3s. 6d. 


LUCRETIUS. Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura 
Libri Sex. With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. 
Munro, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
edition revised throughout. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Text, 16s. | 
Vol. II. Translation, 6s. Sold separately. 


OVID. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited, with 
Introductory Preface and English Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8vo. 6;. 


PLAUTUS. Aulularia. With Notes, critical and exe- 
getical, and an Introduction on Plautian Prosody. By Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D. $vo. 9; 


PROPERTIUS. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. The 
Elegies of Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M. A., Editor of **Ovid's Fasti," ‘‘ Select Epigrams of Martial,” 
&c. Second edition. Svo. cloth. 9s. 


THUCYDIDES. The History of the Peloponnesian 
War. With Notes and a careful Collation of the two Cam- 
bridge Manuscripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By Richard Shilleto, M. A,, Fellow of S. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Book I. 8vo. 65.62. Book II. zw the press. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically revised Text ; 
a digest of "Various Readings ; Marginal references to 
verbal and idiomatic usage; Prolegomena; and a critical 
and exegetical commentary. For the use of theological 
students and ministers. By Henry Alford, D. D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. 4 vols. 8vo. Sold separately. 


Vol. L, Seventh Edition, the Four Gospels. 1/7. 8s. Vol. IL, 
Sixth Edition, the Acts of the Apostles, Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians. 12. 4s.— Vol. IIL., 72/th Edition, the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians,—to Timotheus, Titus, and Philemon. 18s. — Vol. IV. 
Part L, Hourth edition. The Epistle to the Hebrews: The 
Catholic Epistles of St. James and St. Peter. 18s.— Vol. IV. 
Part IT., Fourth edition. The Epistles of St. John and St. Jude, 
and the Revelation. 145. Or Vol. IV. in one Vol. 32s. 


A2 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A, 


F. R. S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master 
of the Junior School, in University College. Sixth Thousand, 
with new corrections and additions. Post 8vo. Sy. 


Latin and Greek Class Wooks. 


ADDELEY. Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progres- 
sive Latin Exercises. By the Rev. J. B. Baddeley, M.A. 
[lx the Press. 


CHURCH (A.].) Latin Prose Lessons. By Alfred J. 
Church, M. A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Retford. 
A new edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DAVIS and BADDELEY. Scala Graeca: a Series of. 
Elementary Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, 
M. A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and R. W. 
Baddeley, M. A. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

FROST (P.) Ecloge Latine: or First Latin Reading 
Book, with English Notes and a Dictionary. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M. A., St. John's College, Cambridge. Mew edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— Materials for Latin Prose Composition. Mew 
edition.  Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

————— Key. 45. 

—— — A Latin Verse Book. An Introductory Work on 
Hexameters and Pentameters. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Mew edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

Key. 5s. . 

——— Analecta Graeca Minora, with Introductory Sen- 
tences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. .JVew edition, revised 
and enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Con- 

structed on the same plan asthe ‘* Materials for Latin Prose 

Composition." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Key. 55. 


GRETTON (F. E.) A First Cheque Book for Latin 
Verse Makers. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton, Head Master 
of Stamford Free Grammar School, sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 15. 64. 


A Latin Version for Masters. 25. 64. 
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GRETTON (F. E.) Reddenda ; or Passages with Paral- 
lel Hints for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. Crown 
8vo. 45. 64. 


——- Reddenda Reddita; or Passages from English 


Poetry with a Latin Verse Translation. Crown 8vo. 65. 


HOLDEN (H. A.) Foliorum Silvula. Partl. Being 
Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse, 
edited by Hubert A. Holden, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Sixth edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 


for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. By 
Hubert A. Holden, LL.D. Zhird edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Foliorum Silvula. PartIII. Being Select Passages 
for Translation into Greek Verse, edited with Notes by 
Hubert A. Holden, LL.D. Z4 edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 








—— Folia Silvule, sive Eclogee Poetarum Anglicorum 
in Latinum et Graecum converse quas disposuit Hubertus A. 
Holden, LL.D. Volumen Prius continens Fasciculos I. II. 
8vo. ros 67. Volumen Alterum continens Fasciculos IIT. 
IV. 8vo. 125. i 


Foliorum Centuriz. Selections for Translation 
into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and 
College Examination Papers. By Hubert A. Holden, LL. D. 
fifth edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 


KEY (T. H.) A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. 
. By T. H. Key, M. A, F.S. A, Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College, London, and Head Master o 
thé School. LZighth edition. Post 8vo. 35. 64. 


MASON (C. P.) Analytical Latin Exercises; Acci- 
dence and Simple Sentences, Composition and Derivation of 
Words and Compound Sentences. By C. P. Mason, B.A,, 
Fellow of University College, London. .Post$8vo. 35. 64. 


PRESTON (G.) Greek Verse Composition, for the use 
of Public Schools and Private Students. Being a revised 
edition of the ‘‘ Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School.” By George 
Preston, M. A., Fellow of Magdalene College. Crown 8vo. 


45. 6d. 
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Classical Cables. 
REEK VERBS. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular 


and Defective; their leading formations, tenses in use, and 

dialectic inflexions, with a copious Appendix, containing 
P aradigms for conjugation, Rules for formation of tenses, &c. 
&c. By J. S. Baird, T. C. D. New edition, revised. 2:5. 6d. 


GREEK ACCENTS (Notes on). On Card, 6d. 

HOMERIC DIALECT. Its Leading Forms and Peculi- 
arities. By J. S. Baird, T.C. D. 15. 6d. 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. Bythe Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 15. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. r5. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION. r;. 

NOTABILIA QUZEDAM.:: or the Principal Tenses of 


most of the Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions. ew edition. 1s. 6d. 


- RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE OVIDIAN 
DISTICH, &c. By J. Tate, M.A. New edition. 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYNTAX. ts. 


Translations, Selections, and AWllus- 
trated dEpitions. 


* Many of the following books are well adapted for school 
prizes. See also pages 87-90. 


ESCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose, by F.A. 
Paley, M. A., Editor of the Greek Text. Second edition, 
vevised, Svo. 75. 6d. 

Translated by Anna Swanwick. With Introductions 
and Notes. JVew edition. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 128. 
Folio Edition with Thirty-three Illus- 
trations from Flaxman’s designs, Price £2 25. 

ANTHOLOGIA GRAICA. A Selection of Choice Greek 
Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
Assistant Master, Eton College. Mew edition, corrected. 
Fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin 
Poetry, from Neevius to Boéthius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. 


John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. New 
edition, enlarged, Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 
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ARISTOPHANES, The Peace. The Greek text, and a 
metrical translation on opposite pages, with notes and intro- 
duction, &c. By Benj. Bickley Rogers, M.A., late fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Fcap. 4to. 75. 6d. 


—— The Wasps. Text and metrical translation, with 


ud and introduction. By Benj. B. Rogers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. 
75. 6 [lu the Press. 


ae POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by 
Walker. 1 thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 

Containing : — CATULLUS, LUCRETIUS, VIRGILIUS, TI- 
BULLUS, PROPERTIUS, OVIDIUS, HORATIUS, PHAEDRUS, 
LUCANUS, PERSIUS, JUVENALIS, MARTIALIS, SULPICIA,. 
STATIUS, SILIUS ITALICUS, VALERIUS FLACCUS, CALPURNIUS 
SICULUS, AUSONIUS and CLAUDIANUS. 


HORACE. The Odes and Carmen Seculare. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by the late John Conington, M. A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Fifth 
editwon. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


The Satires and Epistles. Translated in English 
Verse by John Conington, M. A.  ZZird edition. 63.6d@. —— 


Illustrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text 
revised with an Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. 
Large 8vo. AI Is. 


MVS ETONENSES sive Carminvm Etone Condi- 
torvm Delectvs. Series Nova, Tomos Dvos complectens. 
Edidit Ricardvs Okes, S. T. P. Coll. Regal. apvd Cantabri- 
gienses Preepositvs, Svo. 155. 

Vol. IL, to complete Sets, may be had separately, price 5s. 


PROPERTIUS. Verse translations from Book V. with a 
revised Latin Text and brief English notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M. A. Fcap.$8vo. 3s. 


PLATO. Gorgias, literally translated, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay containing a summary of the argument. By the 
late E. M. Cope, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. 7s. 


Philebus. Translated with short Explanatory Notes 
by F. A. Paley, M. A. Small 8vo. 45. 


——— '[heaetetus. Translated with an Introduction on 
the subject-matter, and short explanatory notes. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. Small8vo. 45. 
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PLATO. . An Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. With 
| References to the Translation in ponns Classical Library. By 
Dr. Day. Post 8vo. 5s. 


REDDENDA REDDITA ; or, Passages from English 
Poetry with a Latin Verse "Translation, By F. E. Gretton, 
Head Master of Stamford Free Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 
(64 c 


SABRINA COROLLA in hortulis Regiae Scholae 
Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Edi 
- dera. Svo. Ss. Od. 


SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM Floribus trium Seculo- 
rum Contextum. Cura Gulielmi Haig Brown, Scholz Carthu- 
' ‘sianze Archididascali. Svo. 145. 


THEOCRITUS. ‘Translated into English Verse by C. 
S. Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
.-Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. By C. S. 
Calverley, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


—— Into Greek and Latin Verse. By R. C. Jebb, 
Fellow of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. 4to. cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 


VIRGIL in English Rhythm. With Illustrations from 
the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Robert 
Corbet Singleton, first Warden of S. Peter’s College, Radley. 

A manual for master and scholar. Second edition, re-written 
and enlarged. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. ByW.S. 
Teuffel, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Translated, 
with the Author's sanction, by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., of the 

 Johanneum, Hamburg. "Two vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
* Professor Teuffel skilfully groups the various departments 
of Roman literature according to periods and according to sub- 
2 jects, and hé well brings out the leading characteristics of each.” 
| —Saturday Review, 


THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS. A Treatise 
. on The History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with a 
. Supplementary Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody 
of the Greek Dramatists, by John William Donaldson, D.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Illustrations from the best ancient authorities. Zighth edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
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MATHEMATICAL AND OTHER CLASS 
BOOKS. 


Cambridge School and College Cert 
Books. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the use of students 
in the Universities, Schools, and candidates for the Public Examina- 
tions. Uniformly printed in Foolscap 8vo. 


RITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Elsee, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at 
Rugby. Intended for the use of Rugby School. Fcap. 

8vo.. Fifth edition. 35. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. Elsee, 
M.A. Second edition, enlarged. 45. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By A. Wrigley, M. A. 35. 6d. 

—— A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. 
By James Watson, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and formerly Senior Mathematical Master of the Ordnance 
School, Carshalton. Third edition. 25s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M. A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Second edition. 45. 

ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated Geome- 
trically. By W. H. Besant, M. A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 45. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey Good- 
win, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. ew edition, revised. 35. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. Seona edition. 35. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College. Sztxth edition. 45. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURA- 
TION. By B. T. Moore, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examples. 55. 
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THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix ; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By John H. Evans, M.A. The Fifth Edition, 
edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. ] 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With a Collec- 
tion of Examples, By T. P. Hudson, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 35. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Aldis, M. A, 
Trinity College. 35. 64. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for Schools. By T. G. 
Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathema- 
tical Master of Charterhouse.  Z77Zzrd edition, revised. With a 
chapter-on Abridged Notation. 


COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for the Use ot Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett, A. M., Caius College. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. | Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


AN HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W. 
G. Humphry, B.D. FZ/? edition vevised. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. Third 
edition, revised, 55. 

Others in Preparation, 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 


IND (J.) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 

. Comprising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the 

Computations employed by Artificers, Gaugers, and Land 

Surveyors. Designed for the Use of Students, by J. Hind, M. A., 

formerly Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. Minth 
edition, with Questions. 45. 6d. ' 

A Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions (many of 
which have been taken from the Examination Papers given in 
the University during the last few years) has been added to the 

' present edition of this work, which the Author considers will 
conduce greatly to its practical utility, especially for those who 
are intended for mercantile pursuits. 

x". Key, with Questions for Examination. Saond edition. 55. 

Elements of Algebra. Designed for the Use of 
Students in Schools and in the Universities. By J. Hind, 
M.A. Sixth edition, revised. 540 pp. Svo. 105. 6d. 
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@®eometrp and Euclid. 


LDIS (T. S. Text Book of Geometry. By T. S. 

Aldis, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 

4s. 62. Part I. —Angles— Parallels—T riangles—Equiva- 

lent Figures—Circles. 25.67. PartII. Proportion. ust 5ub- 
lished. 2s. Sold separately. 

The object of the work is to present the subject simply and 
concisely, leaving illustration and explanation to the teacher, 
whose freedom text-books too often hamper. Without a teacher, 
however, this work will possibly be found no harder to master 
than others. 

As far as practicable, exercises, largely numerical, are given 
on the different Theorems, that the pupil may learn at once the 
value and use of what he studies. | 

Hypothetical constructions are throughout employed. Im- 
portant Theorems are proved in more than one way, lest the 
pupil rest in words rather than things. Problems are regarded 
chiefly as exercises on the theorems. 

Short Appendices are added on the Analysis of Reasoning 
and the Application of Arithmetic and Algebra to Geometry. 


EUCLID. The Elements of Euclid. A new Text 
based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, formerly Mathematical Master of Westminster School. 
Fcap. 8vo. 45. 67. Exercises separately, 15. 

' CONTENTS :—Books I. —VI. ; XI. 1—21; XII r, 2. 

The Elements of Euclid. The First Six Books, with 

a Commentary by Dr. Lardner. Tenth edition. Svo. 6s. 


The First Two Books Explained to Beginners ; by 
C. P. Mason, B.A. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


—— The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the 
Propositions in the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of 
Euclid’s Elements (usually read in the Universities), prepared 
for Students in Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D. D. Mew 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. On cards, in case, 5s. 64. 

Without the Figures, 67. 


McDOWELL (J. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern 
Geometry, containing Applications of the Principles and Pro- 
cesses of Modern Pure Geometry. By J. McDowell, B. A., 
Pembroke College. Crown$8vo. 85. 64. 


BESANT (W. H.) Elementary Geometrical Conic 
Sections. By W. H. Besant, M. A. 4s. 62, ^ 
A3 
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TAYLOR (C. The Geometry of Conics. Second edition 


revised and enlarged. By C. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. $8vo. 64. 


Pages 80 to 112 to complete the First edition may be had 
separately, price Is. 


GASKIN (T.) Solutions of the Geometrical Problems, 
consisting chiefly of Examples, proposed at St. John’s College. 
from 1830 to 1846. With an Appendix on the General Equa- 
tion of the Second Degree. By T. Gaskin, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 


Crigonometryp. 


À LDOUS (J. C. P) TheShrewsbury Trigonometry. 


A Step to the Study of a more complete treatise. By 
J. €. P. Aldous, Jesus College, Cambridge, Senior Ma- 
thematical Master of Shrewsbury School. 25. 


HUDSON (T. P.) Elementary Trigonometry. With 
a Collection of Examples. By T. P. Hudson, M. A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 35. 64. 


HIND (J.) Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. With the Nature and Properties of Logarithms 
and Construction and Use of Mathematical Tables. Designed 
for the use of Students in the University. By J. Hind, M.A. 
Fifth edition. Y2mo. 65. 


MOORE (B. T.) An Elementary Treatise on Mensura- 


tion. By B. T. Moore, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examples. 55. 


dnalptical Geometry and Differential 
Calculus. 


URNBULL (W.P.) An Introduction to Analytical 


Plane Geometry. By W.P. Turnbull, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. 8vo. 125. 


O’BRIEN (M.) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geome- 


try. Or the Application of the method of Co-ordinates to 
the solutions of problems in Plane Geometry. By M. O’Brien, 
M.A. 8vo. 9s. 
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WALTON (W.) Problems in illustration of the Principles 
of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


WHITWORTH (W. A. ‘Trilinear Co-ordinates, and 
other methods of Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Di- 
mensions. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Allen Whit- 
worth, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
epo and late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

vo. 16s, 


ALDIS (W. S) An Elementary Treatise on Solid 


Geometry. Revised. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Second edition, 
revised. Svo. 85. 


PELL (M. B.) Geometrical Illustrations of the Diffe- 
rential Calculus. By M. B. Pell. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


O'BRIEN (M.) Elementary Treatise on the Diffe- 
rential Calculus, in which the method of Limits is exclusively 
made use of. By M. O'Brien, M. A. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


BESANT (W. H.) Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. 
By W. H. Besant, M. A. 8vo. 35. 64. 


M@echanics and Matural JPbilosophy. 
ARNSHAW (S.) ‘Treatise on Statics: Containing 


the Theory of the Equilibrium of Forces, and numerous 
Examples illustrative of the General Principles of the 
Science. By S. Earnshaw, M.A. Fourth edition. 8vo. 105.6d. - 


WHEWELL (Dr.) Mechanical Euclid. Containing the 
Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, By the late W. 
Whewell D. D. ifth edition. 55. 


FENWICK (S.) The Mechanics of Construction ; in- 
cluding the Theories of the Strength of Materials, Roofs, 
Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With numerous Examples. 
By Stephen Fenwick, F.R. A.S., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 12s, 


GARNETT (W.) A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. By William Garnett, B. A. 
(late Whitworth Scholar), Fellow of St. John's College, and 
Demonstrator of Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOODWIN (Ber. Elementary Statics. By H. Good- 
win, D. D., Bp. of Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo. Mew edition. 35. cloth. 
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GOODWIN (Bp.) Elementary Dynamics. By H. Good- 
win, DD., Bishop of Carlisle. Feap. 8vo. second edition. 35. cloth. 


WALTON (W.) Elementary Problems in Statics and 
Dynamics. Designed for Candidates for Honours, first three 
days. By W. Walton, M. A. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

POTTER (R.) An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
For the use of Junior University Students. By Richard 
Potter, A.M., F.C. P. S., late Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in University College, London. Fourth edition, revised. 8s. 6d. 

—— Elementary Hydrostatics Adapted for both Junior 
University readers and Students of Practical Engineering. By 
R. Potter, M. A. 7s. 6d. 

BESANT (W. H.) Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. 
H. Besant, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. Fcap. 
8vo. Sixth edition. 45. 

— — A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A. Svo. New edition in the press. 


GRIFFIN (W. N.) Solutions of Examples on the Dyna- 
mics of a Rigid Body. By W. N. Griffin, M. A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LUNN(J.R.) OfMotion. An Elementary Treatise. By 
J. R. Lunn, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's, Camb. 8vo. 75. 62. 


BESANT (W. H.) A Treatise on the Dynamics of a 
Particle. Preparing. 


ALDIS (W. S. Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. cap. 8vo. 35. 64. 


—— A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of Double Re- 
fraction. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 25, 


POTTER (R.) An Elementary Treatise on Optics. 
Part I. Containing all the requisite Propositions carried to 
first. Approximations ; with the construction of optical instru- 
ments, For the use of Junior University Students. By 
Richard Potter, A. M., F.C. P.S., late Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. Third edition, revised. 9s. 6d. 


—— An Elementary Treatise on Optics. Part II. 
Containing the higher Propositions with their application to 
the more perfect forms of Instruments. By Richard Potter, 
A.M., F.C. P.S. 125. 64. | 


— — Physical Optics; or, the Nature and Properties 
of Light. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. By 
Richard Potter, A. M., F. C.P. S, 6s. 6d. 
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POTTER (R.) Physical Optics. Part II. The Corpus- 
cular Theory of Light discussed Mathematically. By Richard 
Potter, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


HOPKINS (W. B.) Figures Illustrative of Geometri- 
cal Optics. From Schelbach. By W. B. Hopkins, B.D. 
Folio. Plates. 10s. 6d. 


MAIN (P. T.) The First Three Sections of Newton’s 
Principia, with an Appendix; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By John H. Evans, M.A. The ith edition, 
edited by P. T. Main, M. A. 45. 


An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For the 
use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M. A., Fellow 
of St. John's College. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 45. 


MAIN (R. Practical and Spherical Astronomy. For 
the Use chiefly of Students in the Universities. By R. Main, 
M.A., F. R. S., Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. Svo. 145. 


Brünnow's Spherical Astronomy. Part I. Includ- 
ing the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Preces- 
sion, and Nutation. Translated by R. Main, M. A., F. R. S., 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GOODWIN (Be. Elementary Chapters on Astro- 
nomy, from the ‘‘ Astronomie Physique” of Biot. By Harvey 
Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 35. 64. 


—— Elementary Course of Mathematics. Designed 
principally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By 
Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Szxth 
edition, revised and enlarged by P. T. Main, M. A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Svo. 16s. 


Problems and Examples, adapted to the “ Ele- 
mentary Course of Mathematics." By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing the Questions proposed 
during the first three days of the Senate-House Examination, 
by T. G. Vyvyan, M. A. Third edition. 8vo. 55. 


Solutions of Goodwin’s Collection of Problems 
and Examples. By W. W. Hutt, M. A., late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Third edition, revised amd enlarged. 
By T. G. Vyvyan, M. A. 8vo. 95. 


SMALLEY (G. R. A Compendium of Facts and For- 
mulz in Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. 
Smalley, F. R. A. S., of St. John’s Coll., Cam. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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TAYLOR (Joun). A Collection of Elementary 
Examples in Pure Mathematics, arranged in Examination 
Papers ; for the use of Students for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. By John Taylor, late Military Tutor, Wool- 
wich Common. Svo. 75. 64. 


FILIPOWSKI (H. E. A Table of Anti-Logarithms. 
Containing, to seven places of decimals, natural numbers 
answering to all logarithms from *oooo1 to ‘99999, and an im- 
proved table of Gauss’ Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With Ap- 
pendix, containing a Table of Annuities for 3 joint lives at 3 
per cent. By H, E. Filipowski. Third edition. 8vo. 15s. 


BYRNE (O.) A system of Arithmetical and Mathe- 
matical Calculations, in which a new basis of notation is 
employed, and many processes, such as involution and evolu- 
tion, become much simplified. Invented by Oliver Byrne. 


Dual Arithmetic ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quan- 
tities, Known and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental, 
including Angular Magnitudes. With Analysis. Part I. 8vo. 145. 

In it will be found a method of obtaining the logarithm of 
any number in a few minutes by direct calculation ; a method 
of solving equations, which involve exponential, logarithmic 
and circular functions, &c. &c. " 


Dual Arithmetic. Part II. The Descending Branch, 
completing the Science, and containing the Theory of the Appli- 
cation of both Branches. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


Dual Tables (Ascending and Descending Branches). 
Comprising Dual Numbers, Dual Logarithms, and Common 
Numbers ; Tables of Trigonometrical Values, Angular Magni- 
tudes, and Functions, with their Dual Logarithms, 4to. 21s. 


ELLIS (Lesiiz). The Mathematical and other 
Writings of Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by William Walton, 
M. A., Trinity College, with a Biographical Memoir by Har- 
vey Goodwin, D. D., Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo. 16s. 

CHALLIS (Pror.) Notes on the Principles of Pure 
and Applied Calculation, and Applications to the Theories of 
Physical Forces. By Rev. J. Challis, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15;. 

— 'The Mathematical Principle of Physics. An 


Essay. By the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 
$vo. 55. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


lbistotp, Copographp, «t. 


URN (R.) Rome and the Campagna. An Historical 
and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and 
Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By Robert Burn, 

M. À., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Eighty-five fine Engravings by Jewitt, and Twenty-five 
Maps and Plans. Handsomely bound in cloth. 4to. 3j 3s. 


DYER (T. H.) The History of the Kings of Rome. 
By Dr. T. H. Dyer, Author of the ‘‘ History of the City of 
Rome;” **Pompeii: its History, Antiquities,” &c., with a 
Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. 16s. 

‘¢Tt will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the 
subject to which it is devoted. Itis one of the most decided as 
well as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in 
progress against the influence of Niebuhr."— Pa//] Mall Gazette. 





A Plea for Livy, throwing a new light on some 


passages of the first Book, and rectifying the German doctrine 
of the imperative mood. 8vo. Is. 


Roma Regalis, or the Newest Phase of-an Old 
Story. Svo. 25. 6d. 


An examination of the views and arguments respecting Regal 
. Rome, put forth by Professor Seeley in a recent edition of 
** Livy," Book I. 


—— The History of Pompeii; its Buildings and An- 
tiquities. An account of the city, with a full descrififion of the 
remains and the recent excavations, and also an Itinerary for 
visitors. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a 
Plan of the Forum. Third edition, brought down to 1874. 
post 8vo. 75. 6d. 


—— Ancient Athens: Its History, Topography, and 
Remains. By Thomas Henry Dyer, LL. D., Author of ‘‘ The 
History of the Kings of Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. cloth, x. 5s. 


This work gives the result of the excavations to the present 
time, and of a recent careful examination of the localities by the 
Author. It is illustrated with plans, and wood engravings taken 
from photographs. 
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LONG (G.) The Decline of the Roman Republic. 8vo. 


Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the 
Jugurthine War. X4. | 


Vol. II. To the Death of Sertorius. 145. 


Vol. III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline 
Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Caesar. 145. 


Vol IV. History ot Cesar's Gallic Campaigns and of the 
contemporaneous events in Rome.  I45. 


Vol. V. Concluding the work. 145. 


*Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable 
mazes of this labyrinth, itishe. As a chronicler, he possesses 
all the requisite knowledge, and what is nearly, if not quite as 
important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain 
that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure: he does not con- 
found twilight with daylight ; he warns the reader repeatedly 
that he is standing on shaking ground; he has no framework of 
theory into which he presses his facts." Saturday Review. 


. PEARSON (C. H) A History of England during the 
Early and Middle Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M. A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. 16s. Vol. II. 
to the Death of Edward I. 145. 


—— Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. 
Folio. Second edition, revised. 315. 6d. 


An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different 
periods during the Early and Middle Ages. 


BOWES (A.) A Practical Synopsis of English History ; 
or, A General Summary of Dates and Events for the use of 
Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations. 
By Arthur Bowes. Fourth edition. 8vo. 25. 


BEALE (D.) Students Text-Book of English and 
General History, from B.C. 100 to the Present Time, with 
Genealogical and Literary Tables, and Sketch of the English 
Constitution, By D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 25. 64. 


STRICKLAND (AGNES). The Lives of the Queens of 
England ; from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the Author for 
the use of Schools and Families, Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 64. 
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HUGHES (A. W.) Outlines of Indian History: com- 
prising the Hindu, Mahomedan, and Christian Periods (down to 
the Resignation of Sir J. Lawrence) With Maps, Statistical 
Appendices, and numerous Examination Questions. Adapted 
specially for Schools and Students. By A. W. Hughes, Bom. 
Uncov. Civil Service, and Gray’s Inn. Small post 8vo. 35. 6d. 


HELPS (SIR A.) The Life of Hernando Cortez, and 
the Conquest of Mexico. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. I5s. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer 


of America. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. 65, 


The Life. of Pizarro. With Some Account of his 


Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second edition. Cr.8vo. 65. 


—— The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TYTLER (PROF.) The Elements of General History. 
New edition. Revised and brought down to the present time. 
Small post 8vo. 35. 64. 


ATLASES. An Atlas of Classical Geography ; Twenty- 
four Maps by W. Hughes and George Long, M. A. New 
edition, with coloured outlines, Imperial8vo. 125. 64. 


This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by 
Mr. W. Hughes, under the careful supervision of Mr. Long. 
The publishers believe that by this combination they have 
secured the most correct. Atlas of Ancient Geography that has 
yet been produced. 


— — A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. 
Containing Ten Maps selected from the above. Imperial 
8vo. Mew edition. 55. 

CONTENTS :—The Provinces of the Roman Empire. Gallia. 
Ttalia. Graecia (including Epirus and Thessalia, with part of 
Macedonia). The Coasts and Islands of the Aegaean Sea. 
Asia Minor, and the Northern part of Syria. Palaestina, with 
part of Syria, Assyria, and the Adjacent Countries. Sicilia ; 
and a Plan of Rome. 


First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 
Third edition. YUmperial 8vo. 75. Od. 


——— Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. 
Twenty-two large Coloured Maps according to the latest authori- 
ties, ‘With a complete Index (accentuated), giving the latitude 

‘and longitude of every place named in the Maps. Imperial 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
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ICHARDSON (Dr.) New Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Combining Explanation with Etymo- 
logy, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 

Authorities. /Vew edition, with a Supplement containing addi- 
tional words and further . Illustrations. The Words, with 
those of the same family, are traced to their origin. The Ex- 
 planations are deduced from the primitive meaning through 
the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earliest period to the present time. In 
2 vols. 4to. £4 145. 6d.; half-bound in russia, £5 155. 6d. ; 
in russia, £6 12s. The Supplement separately, 4to. 125. 
An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 155. ; half-russia, 
205. ; russia, 245. 
ADAMS (Dr.) The Elements of the English Language. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph.D. TZhirteenth edition. Post 8vo. 45. 6d. 


KEY (Pror.) Philological Essays. By T. Hewitt 
Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College, 
London. $vo. 10s, 6d. 


—— Language, its Origin and Development. By T. 
Hewitt Key, Professor of Comparative Grammar in University 
College. Svo. 145. 


This work is founded on the Course of Lectures on Compa- 
rative Grammar delivered during the last twenty years in Uni- 
versity College. The evidence being drawn chiefly from two of 
the most familiar members of the Indo-European family, 
Latin and Greek, especially the former, as that to which the 
writer's hours of study, for half a century, have been almost 
wholly devoted. 


DONALDSON (J. W.) Varronianus. <A Critical and 
Historical Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy and 
to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Third edition, 
vevised and considerably enlarged. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. 
8vo. 165. 

SMITH (AncHpN.) Synonyms and Antonyms of the 
English Language. Collected and Contrasted by the Ven. 
C. J. Smith, M. A. Second edition. Post 8vo. 55. 

Synonyms Discriminated. Showing the accurate 
signification of words of similar meaning. By the Ven. C, J. 
Smith. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

PHILLIPS (Dr.) A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, 
D. D., President of Queen's College. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Svo. 75. 6d. 
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BEAMONT (W. J.) A Concise Grammar of the Arabic 

| Language. By the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M. A. Revised by 
Sheikh Ali Nady el Barrany, one of the Sheikhs of the El 
Azhar Mosque in Cairo. 12mo. 7s. 


WEBSTER. A Dictionary of the English Language. 
By Dr. Webster. Re-edited by N. Porter and C. A. Goodrich. 
The Etymological portion being by Dr. C. F. Mahn, of Berlin. 
With Appendix and Illustrations complete in one volume. 
ZI iis. 6d. 

Besides the meaning and derivation of all words in ordinary 
use, this volume will be found to contain in greater fulness than 
any other Dictionary of the English Language hitherto published, 
scientific and technical terms, accompanied in many instances by 
explanatory woodcuts and an appendix giving supplementary 
lists, explanations, and 70 pages of elaborate diagrams and illus- 
trations. In its unabridged form as above, it supplies at a 
moderate price as complete a literary and scientific reference 
book as could be obtained in the compass of a single volume. 

** For the student of English etymologically Wedgwood, Ed. 
Muller, and Mahn's Webster are the best dictionaries. While 
to the general student Mahn's Webster and Craig's * Universal 
Dictionary are most useful.”—A theneum. 

*''THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.” 
— Quarterly Review. 


Divinity, Boral JobilosopbDp, ec. 
CRIVENER (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Grecum, 


Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones edi- 

tionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, et Tre- 
gellsii Curante F. H. Scrivener, A. M., LL. D.  16mo. 
45. 6d, | 

An Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 75. 6d. 


This Edition embodies all the readings of Tregelles and of 
Tischendorf’s Eighth or Latest Edition. 


Codex Beza Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with Pro- 
legomena, Notes, and Facsimiles, by F. H. Scrivener, M. A. 
4to. 26s. 


— A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, with 

the Received Text of the New Testament ; to which is prefixed 

a Critical Introduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. Second 
edition, revised.  Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

** Mr. Scrivener has now placed the results of Tischendorf's 

discovery within reach of all in a charming little volume, 
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which ought to form a companion to the Greek Testament in the 
library of every Biblical student." —Reader. 


SCRIVENER (DR) An Exact Transcript of the 
Codex Augiensis, Greeco-Latina Manuscript in Uncial Letters 
of St. Paul's Epistles, preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. To which is added a Full Collation of Fifty 
Manuscripts containing various portions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament deposited in English Libraries : with a full Critical In- 
troduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A. Royal 8vo. 26s. 


The CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 25 issued separately, price ds. 


——— A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manu- 
scripts. Containing also an account of the Egyptian versions, 
contributed by Canon Lightfoot, D.D. Forthe use of Biblical 
Students. By F. H. Scrivener, M. A., LL.D. Prebendary of 
Exeter. 8vo. Mew edition. 16s. 





Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, 
and the MSS. which contain it, chiefly addressed to those who 
do not read Greek. By Rev. F. H. Scrivener. With fac- 
similes from MSS. Crown 8vo. Ó;. 


ALFORD (Dean). Greek Testament. See p. 9. 


BARRETT (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. 
For the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By A. C. Barrett, M.A., Caius College; Author 
of **A Treatise on Mechanics and Hydrostatics." Zhird edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


This volume will be found useful for all classes of Students 
who require a clear epitome of Biblical knowledge. It gives in 
. à condensed form a large amount of information on the Text, 
Language, Geography, and Archzeology ; it discusses the alleged 
contradictions of the New Testament and the disputed quotations 
from the Old, and contains introductions to the separate books. 
It may be used by all intelligent students of the sacred volume ; 
and has been found of great value to the students of Training 
Colleges in preparing for their examinations. 


SCHOLEFIELD (J.) Hints for Improvement in the 
_ Authorized Version of the New Testament. By the late J. 
Scholefield, M. A. Fourth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 
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TERTULLIAN. Liber Apologeticus. ‘The Apology of 
Tertullian. With English Notes and a Preface, intended as an 
introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical 
ope By H. A. Woodham, LL.D. Second edition. 

vo. 85. 6d. 


PEROWNE (Canon). The Book of Psalms; a New 
Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B. D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, 
gd Vol. I. Third edition. 18s. Vol. Il. Third edition, 
16s. 


The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WELCHMAN (Arcupn.) ‘The Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Church of England. Illustrated with Notes, and con- 
firmed by Texts of the Holy Scripture, and Testimonies of 
the Primitive Fathers, together with References to the Passages 
in several Authors, which more largely explain the Doctrine 
contained in the said Articles. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Welchman. JVew edition.  Fcap. $vo. 2s. Interleaved for 
Students. 35. . 


PEARSON (BisHop). On the Creed. Carefully printed 
from an Early Edition. With Analysis and Index. Edited by 
E. Walford, M. A. Post 8vo. 5s. 


HUMPHRY (W.G.) An Historical and Explanatory 
Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. 
Humphry, B. D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. /2/th edition, revised and enlarged, Small 
post 8vo. 45. 6d. 


—— The New Table of Lessons Explained, with the 
Table of Lessons and a Tabular Comparison of the Old and 
New Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy-days. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., Fcap. rs. 64. 


DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the 
Rev. W. Denton, A. M., Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. Mew edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 545. 

Vol. I.—Advent to Easter. 18s. 

Vol, II. —Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 18s. 

Vol. III. —Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent; and 
Holy Days. 18;. 
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DENTON (W.) Commentary on the Epistles for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
W. Denton, Author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Gospels,” &c. 
Vol. I.—Advent to Trinity. Svo. 185. 
Vol. II. —Trinity and Holy Days. 18s. 


—— Commentary on the Acts. By the Rev. W. Denton. 
Vol I. 8vo. 18». Vol. II. in preparation. 


JEWEL (Br.) Apology for the Church of England, 


with his famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 
32mo. 25. 


BARRY (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the use 
of Schools. By the Rev. A. Barry, D. D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. Second edition, revised. Feap. 25. 


BOYCE (E. J.) Catechetical Hints and Helps. A 
Manual for Parents and Teachers on giving instruction to Young 
Children in the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 
E. J. Boyce, M.A. Second edition. Fcap. 25. 


Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. 
Sewed. 1s. 64. 


MONSELL (Dr.) The Winton Church Catechist. 
Questions and Answers on the Teaching of the Church Cate- 
chism. By Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Author of ** Our 
New Vicar.” Third Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, 
sewed, price 9d. each. | 


SADLER (M. F. The Church Teachers Manual o 
Christian Instruction. Being the Church Catechism Expanded 
and Explained in Question and Answer, for the use of the 
Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Rector of Honiton. | ZZ2rd edition. 25. Od. 


KEMPTHORNE (J.) Brief Words on School Life. 
A. Selection from short addresses based on a course of Scripture 
reading in school By the Rev. J. Kempthorne, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Fcap. 3». 64. 


SHORT EXPLANATION of the Epistles and Gospels 
of the Christian Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 
2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6a. . 

BUTLER (Be) Analogy of Religion; with Analy- 
tical Introduction and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere, 
Bishop in Central Africa. Feap. Mew edition. 35. 6d. 
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BUTLER (Br.) Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 
Dissertation on Virtue. Edited by W. Whewell, D. D. With 
a Preface and a Syllabus of the Work.  Zowrih and cheaper 
edition.  Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


WHEWELL (Dm.) Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy in England. By W. Whewell D.D. New and 
improved edition, with ‘Additional Lectures. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


*,* The Additional Lectures sold separately. Crown 8vo. 
Price 35. 64. 


—— Elements of Morality, including Polity. By W. 
. Whewell, D. D. Mew edition, in 8vo. — 155. 


Astronomy and General Physics considered with 
reference to Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise). Vew 
edition, with new preface, uniform with the Aldine Editions. 55. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) Classical Scholarship and Clas- 
sical Learning considered with especial reference to Com- 
petitive Tests and University Teaching. A Practical Essay 
on Liberal Education. By J. W. Donaldson, D. D. Crown 
VO. 55. 


The Theatre of the Greeks. Mew and. cheaper 
edition. Post vo. 5s. | 


STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. Revised and corrected in accordance with the 
latest regulations. Third edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. | 


This volume is intended to give useful information to parents 
desirous of sending their sons to the University, and to indicate 
the points on which to seek further information from the tutor. 

Suggestions are also given to the younger members of the 
University on expenses and course of reading. 

‘Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians,. school- 
masters, and students intending to enter their names at the 
University—partly also for the benefit of undergraduates them- 
selves—a very complete, though concise, volume has just been 
issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid 
arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, 
we know of few manuals that could compete with this Student's 
Guide. It reflects no little credit on the University to whichi 
supplies an unpretending, but complete, introduction.” —Satur- 
day Review. 


KENT'S Commentary on International Law, revised 
with Notes and Cases brought down to the present time. 


Edited by J. T. Abdy, LL. D., Barrister-at-Law, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 16s. 
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LEAPINGWELL (G.) A Manual of the Roman Civil 
Law, arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hallifax, 
Designed for the use of Students in the Universities and Inns of 
Court. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. Svo. 12s. 

MAYOR (Rzv. J. B.) A Guide to the Choice of Clas- 
sical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M. A., Professor of Classical 
Literature at King's College, late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 25. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH CLASS 
BOOKS. 


foreign Classics. 


A carefully edited series for use in schools, with English notes, 
grammatical and explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic 
expressions. Fcap. 8vo. 


HARLES XII. par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 
Third edition, revised, 35. 6d. 
GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, and 


Schiller ; with Introductions, copious and biographical notices, 
Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. 35. 6d. 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, par Fenelon. Edited 
by C. J. Delille. Second edition, revised. 45. 6d. 

SELECT FABLES of La Fontaine. Edited by F. Gasc, 
New edition, revised. 35. 

PICCIOLA, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 
Fourth edition, revised. 35. Od. 

SCHILLER’S Wallenstein. Complete Text, comprising 
the Weimar Prologue, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s 
Tod. Edited by Dr. A. Buchheim, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London. Revised edition, 6s. 6d. Or the 
Lager and Piccolomini, 3s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 35. 6d. 

—— Maid of Orleans; with English Notes by Dr. 
Wilhelm Wagner, Editor of Plato, Plautus, &c., and Translator 
of Teuffel’s ** History of Roman Literature.” 35. 6a. 

GOETHES HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Arguments. By E. Bell, B.A,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and E. Wolfel. 25. 64. 
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French Class Books. 
Dp ER (W.) Twenty Lessons in French. With 


double vocabulary giving the pronunciation of French words, 
notes, and appendices. By W. Brebner. Post 8vo. 45. 


CLAPIN (A. C) French Grammar for Public Schools. 
By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and  Bachelier-és-lettres of the University of 
France. FFcap. 8vo. Second edition greatly enlarged. 25. Od. 
Or in two parts separately. Part I. Accidence, 2s. Part II. 
Syntax, Is. 64. : 

GASC (F. E. A.) First French Book; being à New, 
Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. Fcap. 8vo. New edition. 1s. 6d. 

Second French Book; being a Grammar and 

Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a 

a to the ‘‘ First French Book.” ew edition, Fcap. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 

$vo. 35.64. 


French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an - 
Index of all the Words at the end of the work. Mew edition. 
I2mo. 25. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Vew edition, revised. 
Fcap.8vo. 3s. 


—— Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; or, Selec- 
tions of Complete Stories from the best French modern 
authors, who have written for the young. With English 
notes. JZVew edition. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversa- 

tion : containing :—I. The most current and, useful Phrases in 

Every-day Talk; II. Everybody's Necessary Questions and 

Answers in Travel-Talk. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English 

Notes, and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. 

Fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, 
Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious 
foot notes, and hints for idiomatic renderings. /Vew edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. 45.647. KEY, 6s. 

—— Prosateurs Contemporains ; or, Selections in 
Prose chiefly from contemporary French literature. With 
English notes. 12mo. 5s. 























~ 
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GASC (F. E. A) Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk- 
Book for Little Children. 16mo. 2s. 67. 


—— An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages; for the every-day purposes 
of Travellers.and Students. Containing more than Five Thou- 
sand modern and current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases 
and renderings, not found in any other dictionary of the two 
languages. A mew edition with additions and corrections. 
16mo. Cloth, 4s. 

Modern French and English Dictionary, with 
upwards of Fifteen Thousand new words, senses, &c., hitherto 
unpublished. Demy 8vo. Intwo volumes. Vol. I. ‘(French- 
English), 155. ; Vol. II. (English-French), 1o». 

GOMBERT (A.) The French Drama ; being a Selection 
of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moliére, Racine, P. 
Corneille, T. Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments in 
English at the head of each scene, and notes, critical and 
Epo; by A. Gombert. 

CONTENTS. 





MOLIERE : 

*Le Misanthrope. Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

*L’ Avare. . L’Ecole des Femmes. 

*Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. L’Ecole des Maris. 

*Le Tartuffe. *Le Médecin malgré Lui. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. press.) M. de Pourceaugnac. 
Les Femmes Savantes. (72 the Amphitryon. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
RACINE : 
La 'Thébaide, ou les Fréres Bajazet.. 
Ennemis. . Mithridate. 
Alexandre le Grand. Iphigénie. 
Andromaque. Phédre. 
Les Plaideurs. Esther. 
Britannicus. * Athalie. 
Bérénice. 
E . P. CORNEILLE: 
Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. | Polyeucte. Pompée. 
: T. CORNEILLE : 
Ariane. 
ae VOLTAIRE: . 
Brutus. *Zaire, 3 Mérope. 
Alzire. Orestes. La Mort de César. 
Le Fanatisme. Semiramis. 


* New Editions of those marked with an asterisk have lately been issued, 
carefully revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Fcap. 8vo. Neatly ‘bound in cloth. zs. 
each. Sewed, 67. Others will follow. 
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LE NOUVEAU TRÉSOR : or, French Student's Com- 
panion ; designed to facilitate the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. By M. E. S. Szxteenth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Grammatical Introduction, 100 Lessons, Voca- 
bulary. Conversational Sentences, Alphabetical Arrangement 
of the Verbs. General Table of Reference. 


Se also ** Foreign Classics," p. 96. 


(German Class Wooks. 


UCHHEIM (Dr. A.) Materials for German Prose 


Composition ; consisting of Selections from Modern 
Emglish writers, with grammatical notes, idiomatic ren- 
derings of difficult passages, and a general introduction. By 
Dr. Buchheim, Professor of German Language and Literature 
in King’s College, and Examiner in German to the London 
University. Third edition, revised. Fcap. 4s. 6d. 
In this edition the notes in Part I. have been entirely revised 
and increased in accordance with the suggestions of experienced 
teachers. 


» CLAPIN (A. C.) A German Grammar fo: Public 
Schools. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, Compiler of a French 
Grammar for Public Schools, assisted by F. Holl-Miiller, Assis- 
tant Master at the Bruton Grammar School. Fcap. 2s. 62. 


KOTZEBUE. Der Gefangene (the Prisoner). Edited, 
with English Notes Explanatory and Grammatical, by Dr. W. 
Stromberg. The first of a selection of German Plays, suitable 
for reading or acting. Is. | 


Se also ** Foreign Classics," p. 96. 
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English Class Books. 


DAMS (Dr. E.) The Elements of the English 
Language. By Ernest Adams, Ph. D. Thirteenth edition. 
Post 8vo. 45. 6d. | 
—— The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph.D. (Vew edition. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 


MASON (C. P.) First Notions of Grammar for Young 
Learners. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London.  Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 82. 

—— First Steps in English Grammar, for Junior Classes. 
Demy 18mo. New edition. is. 

—— — Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior 
Classes. Cloth, rs. 64. 

— English Grammar : including the Principles of Gram- 
matical Analysis. Twentieth edition. Post 8vo. 35. Od. 

The section on Composition and Derivation is re-written in 
this edition, with the introduction of much new matter and 
various important improvements. 

The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post 

Svo. 25. 6a. 


—— Analytical Latin Exercises : Accidence and Simple 
Sentences, Composition and Derivation of Words, and Com- 
pound Sentences. Post 8vo. 35. 64. 


The First Two Books of Euclid explained to Begin- 


ners, Second edition. Fcap 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Edited for Middle-Class Examinations. 
VR notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and explanatory 
remarks. 
—— Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. With a Life of 
Milton. Third edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


——— Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book II. With a Life of 


the Poet. Second edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. With a Life 
of Milton. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. With a Short Life 
of the Poet. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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MASON (C. P.) Cowpers Task. Book II. With an 
. Outline of the Poet’s Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Thomson’s “Spring.” With a short Life. Post 8vo. 


25. 
'Thomson's “Winter.” Withshort Life. Post 8vo. 25.- 
MENET (J.) Practical Hintson Teaching. Containing 


Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Prac- 
tical Management. By the Rev. John Menet, M. A. Perpetual 
Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the Hockerill Train- 
ing Institution. Fourth edition, Containing in addition Plans 
of Schools which have been thoroughly tested, and are now being 
adopted in various localities. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 64.; 
paper cover, 25. ; 








TEST LESSONS IN DICTATION, for the First 


Class of Elementary Schools. This work consists of a series 
of extracts, carefully selected with reference to the wants of the 
more advanced pupils; they have been used successfully in 

many Elementary Schools. The book is supplementary to the 
exercises given in the ‘‘Practical Hints on Teaching.” Paper 
cover, Is. 6a. ; 


SKEAT (W. W.) Questions for Examinations in English 
Literature; with a Preface containing brief hints on the 
study of English. Arranged by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, late 
Fellow of Christ's College. 25. 64. 


This volume will be found useful in preparing for the various 
public examinations, in the universities, or for government 
appointments. 


DELAMOTTE (P. H. Drawing Copies. By P. H. 
Delamotte, Professor of Drawing in King's College and School, 
London. Containing 48 outline and 48 shaded plates. Oblong 
$vo. 125. ; sold also in parts at Is. each. 

.  'This volume contains forty-eight outline and forty-eight 
shaded plates of architecture, trees, figures, fragments, land- 
scapes, boats, and sea-pieces. Drawn on stone by Professor 
Delamotte. 


POETRY for the School Room. ZVew edition. Fcap. 
8vo.. Is. 6d. 


GATTY (MRS.) Select Parables from Nature, for Use 
in Schools. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 
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SCHOOL RECORD for Young Ladies’ Schools; a 
useful form of Register of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK; a Practical Geo- 
graphy, calculated to facilitate the study of that useful science, by 
a constant reference to the Blank Maps. ByM.E...S..... 
12mo. 25. 
II. The Blank Maps done up separately.  4to. 2s. 
coloured. 


JOHNS (C. A.) A First Book of Geography. By the 
Rev. C. A. Johns, B. A., F.L.S., Author of ** Botanical Ram- 
bles,” ** Flowers of the Field," &c. Illustrated. 12mo. 25. 64. 


LOUDON (Mms. Illustrated Natural History.  JVew 
edition. Revised by W. S. Dallas, F. L. S. With nearly 500 
KEngravimps, 55. 

Handbook of Botany. Newly Edited and greatly 

enlarged by David Wooster. Fcap. 25. 6d. 


HAYWARD. The Botanist’s Pocket-Book, containing 
in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, 
with the botanical names, soil or situation, colour, growth, 
and time of flowering of every plant, arranged under its own 
order; with a Copious Index. By W. R. Hayward. Crown 
8vo. Cloth limp, 45. 6d. 


STOCKHARDT. Experimental Chemistry, founded on 
the Work of Dr. Julius Adolph Stóckhardt. A hand-book 
for the study of the science by simple experiments. By C. W. 
Heaton, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical School of 
Charing Cross Hospital. Post 8vo. 5;. 


BONNEY (T. G.) Cambridgeshire Geology. A Sketch 
for the use of Students. By T. G. Bonney, F.G.S., &c., Tutor 
and Lecturer in Natural Science, St. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
$vo. 35. 


FOSTER (B. W.) Double Entry Elucidated. By B. 
W. Foster. Seventh edition.  4to. 8s. 6d. 


CRELLIN (P.) A New Manual of Book-keeping, com- 
bining the Theory and Practice, with Specimens of a set 
of Books. By Philip Crellin, Accountant. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This volume will be found suitable for merchants and all 
classes of traders: besides giving the method of double entry, 
it exhibits a system which combines the results of double entry 
without the labour which it involves, | 
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PICTURE SCHOOL BOOKS. Written in simple language, and 
with numerous illustrations. Royal 16mo. 


SCHOOL PRIMER. 624. 
SCHOOL READER. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Member of and 


Examiner to the College of Preceptors. Numerous Illustrations. rs. 

POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Is. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. ts. 

THE SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By the Rev. J. E. 
Clarke. rs. 

THE SCRIPTURE MIRACLES. By the Rev. J. E. 
Clarke. 1s. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. rs. 

THE STORY OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. ts. 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 
Sarah Crompton. rs. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Sarah Cromp- 


ton. IS. 


D Course of Instruction for the Voung, by the late Horace 
rant. 


Arithmetic for Young Children. A Series of Exercises ex- 
emplifying the manner in Which Arithmetic should be taught to Young 
Children. rs. 64. 


Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and Families, 
exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to discover the main 
principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. 18mo. 3s. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, and providing 
instruction and amusement for Children who are too young to learn to read 
and write. i8mo. rs. 


Geography for Young Children. With Illustrations for 


Elementary Plan Drawing. r3mo. 25. 


These are not class-books, but are especially adapted for use by teachers 
who wish to create habits of observation in their pupils and to teach them 
to think. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. In Eight Parts. Limp 


Cloth. 8d. each; or extra binding, rs. each. 


Part I. contains simple stories told in monosyllables of not more than four 
etters, which are at the same time sufficiently interesting to preserve the 
attention of a child. Part II. exercises the pupil by a similar method in 
slightly longer easy words; and the remaining parts consist of stories 
greed in difficulty, until the learner is taught to read with ordinary 
acility. 
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Bell’s Reading Wooks 
For Schools and Parochial Libraries. 


The popularity which the Series of Reading-Books, known as 
** Books for Young Readers," has attained is a sufficient proof that 
teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of interesting stories 
with a simple plot in place of the dry combinations of letters and 
syllables, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary 
reading-books generally consist. There is also practical testimony 
to the fact that children acquire the power of reading much more 
rapidly when the process involves something more than the mere 
mechanical exercise of the faculties of sight and memory. 


The publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the 
application of this principle to books adapted for more advanced 
readers ; and to issue for general use in schools a series of popular 
works which they venture to think will in practice be found more 
adapted for the end in view than the collections of miscellaneous 
and often uninteresting extracts which are generally made to serve 
the purpose. 


These volumes will be printed in legible type, and strongly bound 
in cloth, and will be sold at 1s. or Is. 62. each, post 8vo. 


Now ready, 
MASTERMAN READY. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. Is. 6d. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE (selected). By Mrs. GatTry. 


fcap. 8vo., Is. 
FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. By GWYNFRYN. ts. 


The following are in preparation :— 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
OUR VILLAGE. By Miss MITFORD (selections). 
GRIMM'S GERMAN TALES. | - 
ANDERSEN'S DANISH TALES. 5; 


CHISWICK PRESS:—PRINTED BY WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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